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FOREWORD 


Dr. Robert W. Shoemaker has rendered a valuable service to his 
Church in the preparation of this scholarly and carefully docu- 
mented work. 

In 1877, Bishop Edward R. Welles of Wisconsin said: “We 


need ...a close inquiry into the origin and meaning of the phrase 
(Protestant Episcopal) whether it is a necessary or wise style and 
title... .’’ Decades of discussion with reference to the name of the 


Episcopal Church had preceded this statement, more were to follow. 
The subject of the name of the Episcopal Church has been more 
constantly before General Conventions than any other question in 
the history of the Episcopal Church in the United States of Amer- 
ica. In 1895 the House of Bishops actually changed the name but 
their action was not ratified in the House of Deputies. In 1910 a 
switch of one vote in the House of Deputies would have been the 
first step in altering the title page of the Book of Common Prayer 
to read: “The Holy Catholic Church .. . known as the Episcopal 
Church in the United States of America.”’ 

At long last, Dr. Shoemaker has fulfilled Bishop Welles’ ex- 
pressed desire and the facts about the adoption of the name of the 
Church are set forth in this book. Two types of readers will find 
the book of great significance and value. The scholars of the 
Church and those who wish to examine the entire subject with 
thoroughness will find the evidence cited is abundant and the 
bibliographical notes a mine of information. 

There will be others who will wish to read the book for the im- 
portant facts which it establishes but who, accepting Dr. Shoe- 
maker as an authority in the history will not have the inclination 
to read all the illustrative material. For these we suggest that a 
fruitful way of reading the opening chapters will be to start with 
the excellent summary to be found at the end of each chapter. 
These summaries will suggest to the reader the main points which 
he will wish to examine with more care. The chapters beginning 
with Chapter VI are of such general interest and concern that the 
reader will undoubtedly wish to study them in detail but, here 
again, the summaries are invaluable for those who wish to acquaint 
themselves quickly with the main theses of the book. 

The publication of this book by American Church Publications 
is a part of the program to encourage scholarship in the Episcopal 
Church by providing for the publication of significant studies. 
The publication by a committee of The American Church Union 
does not necessarily commit the organization or its members to 
approval of every statement or conclusion. 

AMERICAN CHURCH PUBLICATIONS 
September 1959 


PREFACE 


Dispute about the suitability of ‘Protestant Episcopal” as a 
designation for one of America’s oldest Christian bodies has been 
going on for considerably more than a century. Some people insist 
that the Church is “Catholic” rather than “Protestant” and that 
the name should therefore be changed; others hold just the op- 
posite view. The importance attached to this controversy may be 
perceived when one realizes that it has been before the Church’s 
national legislature almost constantly over the last eighty some 
years—longer than any other issue in the Church’s entire history ! 

Basically, the question hinges about the word “Protestant,” espe- 
cially upon what it meant when adopted in the 1780s and upon 
what it means today. No serious study, let alone a detailed study, 
of English language religious terminology has ever been made, 
and the unsettled controversy will probably go on interminably 
unless some effort is made to grasp it directly and unravel it from 
the beginning. 

Since the dispute hinges about the meanings of key words, espe- 
cially “Protestant” and “Catholic,” and since an ultimate aim of 
this book is to establish the meanings of these words, they must be 
proscribed from the text except in quotations and in connection 
with definitions. For clear-cut and succinct working terminology, 
I have resurrected the old standard trichotomy of “Churchman,” 
“Papist,” and ‘“Dissenter.” But because “Papist’”’ and to a less 
extent “Dissenter” fell into bad use around the 1830s, it must be 
understood that the employment of these terms contains no derisive 
implications. They are used for convenience and accuracy alone. 

The reader will immediately notice that this book contains a 
great number of quotations. This is so because the only way to 
establish word use is by means of examples. In selecting illustra- 
tions of “Protestant,” “Catholic,” and the like, I have naturally 
cut away much of the original authors’ writing so that our key 
words stand out clearly. This has sometimes led to inevitable dis- 
tortion of whatever may have been the main idea a particular 
author was presenting. But if this caveat is kept in mind, no harm 
will result. 

This book is the result of seven years of research, compilation, 
and evaluation. During this time a tremendous amount of material 
was gathered, an amount which, if presented in toto, would render 


the book completely unreadable. I therefore eliminated a great deal 
of evidence, always being careful, however, to retain the earliest 
and (in the case of expiration) the latest example of a term’s use. 
In the various stages of the MS the critics who read it, and later 
the editors, urged further cutting—all of which was carried out 
in the interest of readability. In any case, should a reader feel 
that evidence is inadequate, he can rest assured in the knowledge 
that more is available. Arising from evidence are the problems of 
evaluation and interpretation, especially in the later chapters. De- 
spite efforts to be objective and fair, questions of judgment can 
never be resolved to the complete satisfaction of everyone, but I 
hope that the remaining disagreement is at a minimum. 

I am indebted to many people and institutions for making this 
work possible. It would be hazardous to try listing all of them, 
because some deserving person would surely be overlooked. It is 
also hazardous to try distinguishing between those who did more 
than others because the border line is indistinct. Nevertheless, 
some people do stand out and will be named; and to those whose 
names do not appear, my gratitude is not the least diminished. 

The courteous staffs of some twenty-five libraries from Boston 
to Washington deserve great thanks for their unstinting and skilled 
assistance. Some of these kind people became friends; others are 
still known to me by face only. But among them, extra thanks are 
due to the Rev. L. O. Forqueran of the Maryland Diocesan Library 
and Dr. Niels Sonne of the General Theological Seminary Library 
for special favors. 

The scholars who read part or all of this work in MS form de- 
serve special notice. Unselfish devotion of their specialized knowl- 
edge helped clarify many ideas in ths book and also prevented me 
from many blunders. But in the last analysis, responsibility for 
all and any statements and opinions is my own. I wish, then, to 
thank especially the following for their invaluable aid: 

The clerical scholars include these reverend gentlemen: Prof. 
Robert S. Bosher, PhD; Bradford H. Burnham; Canon George E. 
DeMille, MA; Victor L. Dowdell, PhD; Prof. Joseph H. Hall III, 
ThD; William W. Manross, PhD; Prof. Cyril C. Richardson, ThD; 
Nelson W. Rightmyer, EdD; Prof. Massey H. Shepherd, Jr., PhD; 
and E. J. Templeton, ThD. The lay scholars who helped so much 
are Nelson R. Burr, PhD; and Clifford K. Shipton, PhD. 

Typing and retyping the many stages of this book was no easy 
job. For this work I want to thank Evelyn (Mrs. Paul) Deecher, 
Ellen (Mrs. Norvin) Whitman, and Miss Ida Kerr. To Miss Kerr 


VI 


I am also indebted for much and varied secretarial work that she 
well and cheerfully performed over several years. 

A book which required so much travel—to many towns from 
Boston to Washington over five summers—could never have been fi- 
nanced by myself alone. I therefore wish to thank Rensselaer Poly- 
technic Institute for several grants from the Liberal Arts Research 
Fund and the Rector of St. John’s (Troy, N.Y.) for a grant from 
his Discretionary Fund. I am also greatly indebted to an erudite 
and courteous friend for his constant interest and encouragement. 
This assistance meant the difference between writing the book or 
not writing it. 

And in closing I should not fail to thank my wife, Caroline, for 
maintaining a remarkably even composure over many trying years. 
Moreover, she helped immeasurably by a penetrating and construc- 
tively critical reading of the MS in time for the deadline. Also, my 
little boy, Robbie, deserves thanks for pestering me much less than 
most children would have done. 


RWS 


Spring, 1959 
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CHAPTER I: THE ENGLISH BACK- 
GROUND 


N.B.: Original spelling has generally been followed in quotations. .How- 
ever when it was too cumbersome for the present-day reader, the old spell- 
ing has been modernized ; and on occasion, passages in Middle Hnglish have 
been translated into Modern English. 


BEGINNINGS OF TERMINOLOGY 


organized body of Christians in England. Just what did 

this term mean in the English language? In all probabil- 
ity, from about the year 1000 A. D. to Magna Carta (1215), ‘“‘Ec- 
clesia Anglicana’”’ meant that part of the Church under the Pope 
located in England and had no nationalistic connotation. But after 
Magna Carta, “As national feeling grew, as hostility to the abuses 
of papal government increased, a different tinge of meaning may 
perhaps be read into the use of Ecclesia Anglicana, just as, at the 
end of the Middle Ages, ecclesia Gallicana conveyed a new implica- 
tion. Even so, it was only the Reformation that really altered the 
whole meaning of the phrase; by the Tudors it was deliberately 
given the particular significance that it now bears... .’” 

The use of English—rather than Latin—terminology for the 
Church was neither frequent nor distinctive. However, we have 
discovered that prior to the year 1364, a person wrote of ‘“‘the 
begynnyng of holy chirche in england’? and added that “the pri- 
mate of york shall be subget to the primate of cannterbury in 
thingis that longen to... the beleue of holy chirche.’”* During the 
balance of the 1300s and through to the early part of the 1500s, 
“the church” or “holy church” seems to be the only designa- 
tions employed. In all his writings, Chaucer (who died in 1400) 
apparently used no other terms: Tatlock and Kennedy’s exhaustive 
concordance to Chaucer lists “the church” (as an institution) 
six times and “holy church” thirty-one times in such phrases as 
“the wyl of Crist, . .. of his chirche,” “communyoun of hooly 
chirche,” or “sacramentz of hooly chirche.” One might reason- 
ably expect such other descriptives as “Anglican” or “Catholic” to 
turn up, but they simply do not.’ In Chaucer’s day English people 


“R eclesia Anglicana” had long been the designation for that 
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seem to have spoken only of “the church” or (more often) of 
“holy church.” 

Samplings of the next century’s usage reveal nothing other than 
“holy church” or “the church.” An author of 1440 spoke of the 
“seven sacramentis of Haly Kyrke’’;* one of 1450 said “he was 
confermed in the feith of holy kirk’ ;‘ and the 1480 Chronicles of 
England (the earliest printed work at our disposal to reveal word 
choice) employed “holy church” four times in the same chapter but 
nowhere else used any name.* Going through the New York Public 
Library’s collection of rare books, item by item, dating from the 
introduction of printing into England (1476) to the Act of Su- 
premacy (1534) demonstrated the continuing dominance of “the 
church” and “holy church” to the practical exclusion of any other 
words. (New terms very gradually began to appear in the 1520s 
and 30s as described below.) Thus we find ‘“‘the larnynge of the 
disaplyne of the holy Chirche’”’ (1485),° “To that y° chirche techeth”’ 
(1491) ,*° “prelates & rulers of holy chyrche” (1507), “Articles 
of oure fayth . . . ordeyned by all holy Churche” (1520), “the 
churches first ordring’ (1526),° “sacramentes of the chirche”’ 
(1530) ,1* and so on. 

Although willing to accept it as factual that “‘the church” and 
“holy church’’ were the sole names, one naturally wonders why the 
familiar credal designation of “holy catholic church” was not used. 
Probably the reason for this is that the church was undivided; i.e., 
there was no need to characterize it by the adjective “catholic.” 
Also, since the word “catholic” is not even listed in two standard 
Middle English dictionaries,’* we feel safe in saying that it was not 
part of the language. 

Indirectly, ‘‘catholic’ was discovered in rare (and special) in- 
stances, generally in commentaries on the creed, and was expressed 
in English by a different word or even ignored. Thus a commen- 
tary on the Apostles’ Creed, written about 1440, stated, “The sixth 
article is, that Holy Church, our mother, is wholey one throughout 
the world, that is, communion and fellowship of all Christian folk 
that come together in the sacraments... .’*® Around one century 
later (1530) another explanation said, “Sanctam ecclesiam cath- 
olicam. I also believe that the church of Christ is and was and ever- 
more shall be holy and faithful... .”™" 

An interesting illustration of the contention that “catholic” was 
alien to the English vocabulary occurred about 1450. An author 
said he had a Latin book, ““De Moribus Ecclesie Catholice. This is to 
say in English... of the manner of them that be in the christian 
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faith.”** In English usage, “‘christian” was as close as this person 
could come to ‘“‘catholic,” which indicates that the word “catholic” 
was simply not part of our language. From the 1300s through the 
early 1500s the only names in use, evidently, were “the church’ 
and “holy church.” 


Catholic 


However the word “catholic” did become part of the English lan- 
guage. And undoubtedly the Reformation was responsible for this. 
Prevailing beliefs of the Church were questioned when, on 31 Oc- 
tober 1517, Martin Luther nailed his Ninety-Five Theses onto the 
church door. In 1521 Lutheran books were burned in London. 
Apparently in that same year, the Bishop of Rochester (John 
Fisher, executed in 1535) vigorously attacked the doctrines of 
Arians, Donatists, Gnostics, and others — naturally including 
Lutherans. 

In his sermon of 1521 against heretics, Fisher defined the 
“Catholic Church,” giving our first discovered example of the term 
in English. Despite various challengers, said Fisher, “the church 
of christ is but one VNA. SANCTA. CATHOLICA. ET APOS- 
TOLICA. this church is one having one head the pope, which is 
the vicar of christ. .. .” Explaining why the Church is one and 
holy, he continued, “And for because it is not limited to any cer- 
tain nation, but it is common to all nations. Therefore it is called 
catholica. That is to say universal.” And finally the Church is 
apostolic because it is derived from the apostles, especially from 
St. Peter.1® Here is our first English language usage of “Catholic,” 
meaning universal and under the Pope — the latter stipulation 
ultimately costing Fisher his head. 

In the controversy against Lutherans, Bishop Fisher again lashed 
out in 1528. Sometimes speaking of “Heretics,” sometimes of 
“Lutherans,” Fisher held them both as opposites of “Catholic.” 
The thing to note at this early date, and for one or perhaps two 
ensuing centuries, is that the opposite of ‘Catholic’ (meaning, 
essentially, “orthodox” is “Heretic” (meaning, essentially, “non- 


orthodox”) — “Protestant” is a much more recent opposite. Hold- 
ing “Catholic” and “Heretic” as antonyms, the bishop asserted, 
“So the heretic . . . if he hath not given his full assent unto the 


doctrine of the church catholic . . ., doubtless he wanteth the sight 
of true faith.”’? And throughout this sermon, Fisher frequently 
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contrasted ‘‘Heretics” with ‘‘Catholics,” though it must be remem- 
bered that in his conception of “Catholic” this bishop definitely 
included both the papacy and the Petrine succession.”? 

The King himself, Henry VIII, used the same terminology as 
Fisher’s. He, too, spoke of “Catholics” and ‘Heretics’ in the 
years immediately prior to the breach with Rome. Apparently, 
then, Henry in 1528 and 1529 must have understood “Catholic” 
to include papal supremacy, though at a later date he certainly 
did not. Thus in a 1528 letter to the German reformer, Henry said, 
“surely the great cause why ye murmur against the church of 
Rome is ... that it hath condemned your heresies,” and went on 
to speak of “good and Catholic princes in Germany that resisted 
your malicious faction there.”’?? A royal proclamation of 1529 
against the doctrines of ‘‘Luther and other Heretykes’” was de- 
signed to keep England ‘“‘in the true Catholike fayth”; it forbade 
people to have books or material ‘‘in any manner or wyse contrary 
to the catholyke fayth. . . .”?? So we may believe that with the 
appearance of “‘Heresy” on the Continent, the need arose in Eng- 
land to defend ‘‘Catholicism”; and although in this decade prior 
to the rupture between Rome and Canterbury, the concept of 
“Catholic” included papal supremacy, the term “Catholic” con- 
tinued to have as its opposite the word “Heretic” for many years 
after the Pope had lost jurisdiction over England. 


Papist 


The English Reformation, of course, was the occasion for the 
growth of terminology to describe people of various religious 
persuasions. Even before any overt breach, two factions had 
emerged within the English Church, the majority supporting the 
King and the minority the Pope.** We may speak of this factional- 
ism as lasting from about 1530 to 1570. In 1531, Convocation rec- 
ognized the Crown’s supremacy over the Church, and in 1570 the 
Pope withdrew his adherents from the Church of England. A dis- 
tinctive label which was to remain active in the language for some 
three centuries arose by 1530 to designate those Christians loyal 
to the Pope, and this label was “‘Papist.”’ 

It seems reasonable to suppose that the majority party coined 
this term to describe that peculiar trait which distinguished the 
minority. The term appeared even before the Convocations of 
Canterbury and York agreed (1534) “that the Bishop of Rome 
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has not... any greater jurisdiction in the kingdom of England 
than any other foreign bishop.’’?> We first found it on the title 
page of Tyndale’s Exposicion Vppon... Mathew ....the restoringe 
agayne of Christes lawe corrupte by the papistes, probably pub- 
lished at Antwerp in 1530.7 Perhaps in that same year appeared 
A goodly dyalogue betwene Pyers plowman, and a popysh pryest.?" 
And in 1534 a partisan of Henry VIII’s published A Litel Treatise 
ageynste the mutterynge of some papistis in corners.?> Through- 
out this book the author frequently spoke of ‘“‘Papists’” which 
seems to flow inexorably from his phrase “the pope & his pa- 
pistis,”’’® i.e., “the pope and his followers.”’ So we find the whole- 
hearted adoption of a term which was to be the most usual Eng- 
lish designation for a Roman Catholic for the next three hundred 
years. Along with “Papist’” grew the related common designations 
of ‘‘Papistical,’ “Popish,” ‘‘Popery,’” and the like — absolutely 
accurate terms which obviate such confusion as we have today. 


Church of England 


The majority party in Ecclesia Anglicana early used an Eng- 
lish version of that term which has ever since applied to them: 
“The Church of England, called Anglicana Ecclesia” is the phra- 
seology in the 1534 Act of Supremacy.*® In a 1585 proclamation 
against the “usurped”’ powers of the Pope, Henry VIII reminded 
people that, by law, the King had been ‘“‘style[d] ... supreme head 
in earth immediately under God of the Church of England.”’*? And 
in the same year the Sarum Goodly Primer contrasted the “wycked 
byshops of Rome”’ with the ‘‘churche of Englande.’’*? A bit later, 
in February 1538/39, the sovereign issued “A Proclamation con- 
cernynge rites and ceremonies ... in the Churche of Englande’’®? 
which specified that they be “according to the old customs of the 
realm, and all other like laudable ceremonies heretofore used in 
the Church of England... .’** Specifically, these traditional cere- 
monial devices (holy water &c) were not “works” of salvation, 
but “tokens ... which is the undoubted truth... of the Catholic 
doctrine.’’*> He appealed to those Englishmen who had been mis- 
led by ‘‘certain [foreign] Anabaptists and Sacramentaries ... to 
be sorry for their offences and [illegible] to return again to the 
Catholic Church and the doctrine of the same... .’*® What this 
majority opinion in England resolves itself into, in both termi- 
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nology and doctrine, is that Ecclesia Anglicana = The Catholic 
Church = The Church of England. 


Conflicting Claims to “Catholic” 


Supporters of the King, naturally, rejected any thought of the 
Pope’s being necessary for the Catholic Church. Speaking fre- 
quently of “the byshoppe of Rome, called the pope,’’*’? an anonymous 
writer of 1534 said that if the King and his council “had not... 
sought out [the Pope’s] false fraud, the popish form should never 
have been reformed, nor it should never have been known, that the 
pope is but a bishop in his own diocese. .. .”** Getting right to the 
heart of the matter was a 1548 Church of England ballad: 


Truely to defend the catholic faith 
Which from the apostles did whole ensue 
And all heresy and popishness to subdue.... 


Then the Archbishop of Canterbury in his Defence of the... 
Catholike Doctrine (1550) denied that the Pope was a legitimate 
part of the Catholic Church. “This is the true Catholic faith,” he 
wrote, which “the Universal Church of Christ hath ever believed, 
from the beginning until within these four or five hundred years 
last passed, that the Bishop of Rome, with the assistance of his 


papists, hath set up a new faith... .’*? And, as opposed to papal 
doctrine, he said, “This is the faith of the old Catholic 
Church. ...’’*t In other words, the majority party within the Eng- 


lish Church claimed that they represented traditional Catholicism 
while also claiming that the minority upheld some novelty called 
“Popery.” 

One could hardly expect the minority to take this label of un- 
orthodoxy lying down. Their zealous champion, Queen Mary, short- 
ly after her accession in 1553, issued a proclamation asking the 
people to desist from religious controversy and leave “those new 
found devlish terms of Papist or Heretic, and such like... .’*? But 
a royal proclamation could not suppress terms which had been in 
constant use for the past quarter century and which remained the 
customary designations for many quarter-centuries more. Then 
the Queen took a firmer stand and (with Philip) in 1555 issued 
a proclamation to suppress “heretical opinions contrary to the 
catholic faith.’’* 

Some thirty years later, another English Papist, William Allen 
(subsequently to become a cardinal on the Continent**), expressed 
his views in A Trve... Defence, of English Catholiques, published 
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in 1584. Besides claiming ‘‘Catholic’” for his own group, Allen 
revealed another trait common among sixteenth century English 
Papists: the reluctance to use any specific name for the Church of 
England under the Crown. Perhaps they were pretending that 
it did not exist, but in any event they did not name it.*? By way 
of illustration, Allen wrote, “For the sect which they pretend to 
die for, was not extant in England above five or six years before 
in the short reign of Edward VI, ... for before that, in King Hen- 
ry’s days the same profession was accounted heresy, and the pro- 
fessors thereof were burned for heretics. ... But the truth is, that 
because we Catholic Christian men do justly ground ourselves upon 
the former profession of our faith notoriously known to be, and 
to be called Catholic; these men apishly would imitate our phrase 
and argument in a thing as far differing as heaven and hell.’’** Al- 
though he is obviously talking about the Church of England, he 
does not name it; furthermore, although he does not recognize their 
assertion, he is aware that the members of that body maintain 
themselves to be the Catholic Church of England. 

To add to the confusion there were, and had been for some time, 
those people who had splintered off into “‘non-catholic” religious 
bodies. Referring to both these and the Pope’s adherents, Francis 
Bacon (it is believed) in 1589 spoke of ‘“‘some [who] had sought 
the truth in the conventicles and conciliables of Heretics and Sec- 
taries ...’’ and others who were “pretended Catholics.’*”7 Some 
of their views, he said sarcastically, seemed “as profound as when 
the Cardinal counciled Julius II to encounter the Council of Nicea 
with the Council of Lateran; or as lawful a challenge as Master 
Jewell made to confute the pretended Catholics by the Fathers.’’4® 
Only once did he speak of “‘Papists,’’ whereas he consistently called 
them ‘‘pretended Catholics” (or, sometimes, adherents of the 
“Church of Rome’’). 

Again we observe that the Catholic Church in England divided 
into majority (Royal) and minority (Papal) factions, each calling 
itself ‘Catholic’ and the other “Papistical’’ or nothing at all, de- 
pending on the “‘Catholicism” of the speaker. Except for the ap- 
plication of the term “Papist,” religious designations throughout 
the 1500s were unsettled. Even for a time after 1570, when Ro- 
manists and Anglicans* are to be considered as distinct groups, 
no single designation was used for Anglicans. Sometimes they 
bore no label at all. Sometimes they were called “Protestants” and 
sometimes ‘‘Catholics.” The extension of this ambivalence will be 
noticed well into the 1600s and indeed even into the present day. 
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Protestant 


It was noted earlier that from c 1530 to 1570, both Royalists and 
Papists were members of the Church of England; consequently, we 
treated the two factions and their designations together. The fifth 
Pope to reign after the 1534 act barring the incumbent of the papal 
throne from jurisdiction over English Christianity was Pius V 
who determined to take decisive action on his own part. In 1570 
he published a bull (of which only a few copies entered England) 
excommunicating and deposing Elizabeth. The terms of the bull 
also absolved Englishmen from loyalty to their sovereign and for- 
bade the Pope’s adherents to attend services of the Church of Eng- 
land. By thus leaving the Church of England, the Papists added 
another religious body which henceforth will be considered sepa- 
arately. (It is only fair to note that those who follow the Roman 
Catholic version of English history say that the new body was 
created in 1534 when Parliament repudiated papal authority. This 
viewpoint, however, is inadequate to account for the forty year 
span when both Papists and non-Papists were clerics or laymen 
of the same Church of England.) 

It is generally accepted that the word “Protestant” was first used 
at the Diet of Speyer (1529) and referred only to a Lutheran. 
Belatedly and infrequently the word entered English usage, at first 
as a synonym for “Lutheran.” Thus a letter of 1539 spoke of “the 
Duke of Saxone and the other of the Liegue whiche they cal the 
Protestantes.”*° In replying from Prague to a Supplicacion [from] 
the nobles ... of Osteryke regarding Lutheranism in 1543, King 
Ferdinand’s statement was rendered thus into English: ‘“‘the 
catholike sorte must kepe the olde religion; and the estates of the 
protestantes must holde them unto it.’”*! Then a letter from Augs- 
burg in 1551 referred to “Papistes and Protestauntes.”*? Even a 
century later the English bishops collectively declared “the name 
of Protestants most properly belongs [to] those that profess the 
Augs[burg] confession... .’* 

So far as we can determine, ‘“‘Protestant”’ was not applied to an 
Englishman till around 1550. A man jailed under Mary for writ- 
ing against Papists said to his interrogators in 1553, ‘“‘your honors 
do knowe thatt in this contraversy thatt hathe byn sume be called 
papistes and sume protestaynes.’”** From the nature of the inci- 
dent, it seems that ‘Protestant’? was applied to those of the ma- 
jority party in the Church of England. 
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We may wonder why there was such a delay in using the name 
“Protestant” in England and why, even after its introduction, the 
term remained uncommon for some time.*> Probably this ques- 
tion cannot be answered with finality, but it is interesting to note 
that a similar situation prevailed on the Continent, the home of the 
word “Protestant.” According to the modern Dutch scholar J. Lin- 
deboom, the term was not often used in Europe till around 1700. 
From its introduction in 1529 till c 1700, “Protestant”? (when em- 
ployed at all) was generally used in an irenic sense to emphasize 
the common spirit between various religious groups, whereas strict 
denominationalists preferred using their particular names to set 
themselves apart from other Christians.*® 

That “Protestant” was not an especially familiar term in the 
England of 1556 is shown by Myles Huggard (a Papist) in his 
book, The displaying of the Protestantes. He noted that “‘perad- 
venture some man will muse of this word Protestant, because it is 
no usual term.’*? Unfortunately, his elaboration upon the word 
(given in our footnote) is not especially enlightening; but from 
the tenor of the book, we would say that “Protestant’”’ applied to 
those people now called “Anglicans.” 

The name “Protestant” was adopted, though apparently neither 
rapidly nor generally, by Papists when referring to those English- 
men preferring Royal to Papal supremacy in matters of religion. 
This is distinctly shown by Huggard’s 1556 complaint: “‘Unthank- 
ful, ungodly, and unkind” are the English people to both God and 
Queen Mary “for the restitution of the ancient and true religion 
of this realm, which of late was put to exile, and instead of the 
same, a strange and base woman called heresy entertained, who 
hath so poluted this country with bastards and misbegotten children 
[i.e., “Protestants’].’°* (The bracketed name ‘Protestants’ is 
taken from the citation for this passage in Huggard’s index, viz., 
“The protestantes are bastardes, fol. 96.’’) 

As Royalists had dubbed the minority ‘“‘Papists” (c 1530), so the 
latter dubbed the former ‘‘Protestants” (c 1550). Note that in both 
cases the distinctive terminology was introduced by the other side. 


Opposites 
Right from the time that “Catholic” entered the English lan- 


guage (1520s) we saw (pp 3-4) it had as its antonym the word 
“Heretic.” This was true regardless of whether the speaker ac- 
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cepted the King or the Pope as head of the Catholic Church in 
England. Alongside the pair “Catholic and Heretic’ (meaning 
“orthodox and non-orthodox’’) appeared another set, “Papist and 
Protestant” (meaning “Romanist and non-Romanist’”), by 1553. 
In that year, it will be recalled, a person stated that “sume be 
called papistes and sume protestaynes.”*® Both sets of opposites 
were illustrated by Myles Huggard when he wrote in 1556, “But 
the Protestants turning this place from themselves, they would 
prove the Papistical Church (for so they term it) to be those her- 
etics....’°° “Protestant and Papistical’”’ are here explicitly dem- 
onstrated; and if the reader look closer he will notice that ‘‘Prot- 
estants” most likely means ‘Anglicans’ who, as we have seen, 
considered themselves “Catholics.” By substitution in this sen- 
tence we also derive the antonyms “Catholic and Heretic.” Al- 
though William Allen in 1584 “declared, how unjustly the Protes- 
tants do charge Catholics with treason,’ this pair of antonyms 
never got any higher than a secondary level for several centuries. 

Of these three sets of opposites, ‘‘Protestant and Papist’’ was 
to become by far the most usual, persisting well into the nineteenth 
century. “Catholic and Heretic” was soon to occupy a subordinate 
position and (after the mid-seventeenth century) to become scarce. 
“Protestant and Catholic” was not to become a common set of op- 
posites till the nineteenth century. Indeed, the words were fre- 
quently not held as antonyms, and on occasion from the late six- 
teenth to the early nineteenth century we will find Anglicans de- 
scribed as “Protestant Catholics.” Not until modern times does 
the opposition of “Catholic and Protestant” become usual — and 
troublesome. 


MEANING OF “PROTESTANT” FROM THE LATE SIX- 
TEENTH CENTURY TO THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 


Taking the Anglican Church itself in the late 1500s and early 
1600s, we find it described almost equally often as Catholic or as 
Protestant. These two strands continue for some time, though 
gradually stress is laid increasingly on Protestant until we find that 
the word “Protestant” applies only to Anglicans and to no other 
people (the other non-Papists will be termed “Dissenters’’). 


THE ENGLISH BACKGROUND i 
“Protestant” Restricted to Anglicans 


Actually, the practice of restricting the term “Protestant” to 
Anglicans had begun rather early. A person cited Archbishop 
Parker as saying in the 1560s, “the Papists were as soon favored 
[under Elizabeth] as the true Protestants.’®? Such a phrase from 
the Archbishop would hardly apply to the dissident sects. On the 
other hand, a person so imbued with reformed religious ideas from 
the Continent as Archdeacon Philpot (burned at the stake during 
Mary’s reign, 1555) declared to his interrogators, “I am... of the 
unfeigned Catholic Church and will live and die therein; and if 
you can prove your [Roman] Church to be the true Catholic 
Church, I will be one of the same.’’** 

As the Church of England had monopolized religion, so had it 
monopolized vocabulary. It called itself “Catholic” to the exclusion 
of Papists. It called itself “Protestant” to the exclusion of other 
non-Romanists. And to be sure that no one could squeeze in be- 
tween, it also called itself ‘“Protestant-Catholic”! Writing in 1575, 
Robert Crowley asserted, ‘‘We Protestant Catholics do esteem of 
those men [Luther, Zwingli, &c]” certain things.*“* Again and 
again he spoke of “Protestant Catholics” or of “our Protestant 
Catholic Church.” 

As time went on, during the 1600s, we find the Church of Eng- 
land describing itself ever more often as “Protestant” and deny- 
ing other non-Papists the use of that name. And yet during the 
late 1600s and 1700s, when theological writers in the Church of 
England were largely abandoning traditional formulations, these 
same theologians insisted upon its Catholicism to a greater extent 
than one would have expected. 

A demonstration of the Anglican claim to both ‘‘Catholic’” and 
“Protestant” in the early seventeenth century is found in the at- 
titude of James I. stating that Popery is a unique Roman twist 
to Catholicism, and clearly implying that true Catholicism is to be 
found in the Church of England, James I declared at the famous 
Hampton Court conference with the Puritans in 1603, “For inas- 
much, as it [the sign of the cross in baptism] was abused, So you 
say, to superstition, in time of Poperie, it doth plainly imply, that 
it was well used before Popery. ... [72/73] [T]he things which 
[Papists] abused we [Anglicans] retain in their primitive use.’’® 
And obviously applying the term “Protestant” to nobody but An- 
glicans, the same monarch, in 1609, took issue with the assertion 
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“that I was a Puritan in Scotland and an enemy to Protestants — 
I that was persecuted by Puritans there. .. .’’° 

Not only did James I apply “Protestant” exclusively to the 
Church of England, Matthew Sutcliffe did the same thing in his 
book of c 1625, The Blessings on Movnt Gerizzim..., or, The Hap- 
pie state of Protestants, compared with the miserable Estate of 
Papists.*’ The title combined with part of the text differentiates 
“Protestants” from Lutherans, Zwinglians, Calvinists, &c,** thus 
leaving only members of the Church of England to qualify as ‘“‘Prot- 
estants.” This same exclusive idea is expressed in an oath agreed 
upon in the House of Lords, 4 May 1641: “I, A. B., do... promise 

. to maintain and defend ... the true reformed Protestant reli- 
gion ...of the Church of England, against all popery and popish 
innovations... .’°? Even a Dissenting minister was quite content 
to allow Anglicans full right to the word “Protestant.” Writing 
in 1648, Constant Jessop said, ‘‘The Protestants otherwise denying 
this preeminence of Peter, yet to uphold their Archbishops do 
avouch it against Puritans.” And the same author complained 
about “Sir Arthur Astons upholders of the Protestant Religion, 
finding my papers, when they rifled my house at Reading... .”’™ 

Perhaps the most convincing — and authoritative — use of 
“Protestant” as referring only to the Church of England is that 
of Archbishop Laud’s at the time of his execution for zealous, in- 
deed overzealous, championship of that faith. Standing on the 
scaffold and just about to depart this life, the martyr Archbishop 
of Canterbury declared in 1645: 

I was borne and baptised in the bosome of the Church of England, 
... in that profession I have ever since lived, and in that profes- 
sion of the Protestant Religion here established I come now to die 

I have always lived in the Protestant Religion established in 
England, and in that I come now to die. . [I was indicted on two 
charges of treason:] An endeavour to subvert the Law of the Realme 
and like endeavour to overthrow the true Protestant Religion estab- 
lished by those Laws. . [18/14] I die in the presence of Almighty 
God and all his holy and blessed Angels, & I take it now on my death, 
That I never endeavoured ... any change of the Protestant Religion 
into Popish superstition... . 

Other people used the same terminology employed by His Grace 
of Canterbury, even his bitter enemy William Prynne. Prynne 
incessantly accused Laud of plotting to replace “the Protestant 
religion” with “Popery,” to extirpate “the Protestant religion 
settled amongst us’’*—a description applicable only to the Church 
of England. The King declared in 1648 that those people who dis- 
agreed with episcopacy had “brought a greater reproach upon the 


Protestant Religion and given more advantage (or color at least) 
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to the Romish part, to asperse the Reformed Churches... .’”4 This 
usage indicates that “Reformed Churches” form the genre with 
the “Protestant Religion” specific to the Church of England. 
When an otherwise technical word finds its way into common 

speech, we know that it has become solidly imbedded in the lan- 
guage. Consequently, it is significant to note a popular ballad 
printed in 1660 (during a period of religious ferment in England) 
which indisputably used “Protestant” to mean “Anglican” and 
nothing else:” 

The only way to make Presbytery 

Run diapason with Episcopacy 

Is to acquaint one th’ other with their grieves, 

And stitch up their divisions in Lawn Sleeves. 

Thus may procure Church union speedily, 

And make our organs whistle cheerfully, 


Which presupposed, no charity can want 
“Twixt moderate Presbyter[ian] and Protestant. 


Prelatist 


But it would be a mistake to think that during the years leading 
up to the Civil War of 1640 the Church of England was universally 
described as “Protestant.” The Puritans had another name for it: 
“Prelatical.” It was John Milton who wrote in The Reason of 
Church-government (1641) “about the manner and order of 
[church] government, whether it ought to be Presbyteriall or 
Prelatical. . . .”"* Throughout this book such terminology was 
standard. Regarding his opponents, Milton told us, “Prelaty ... 
sends her haughty Prelates from all parts with their forked Miters, 
the badge of Schism or the stamp of his cloven foot whom they 
serve. ...’** In the same vein, Milton continued, “And many on 
the Prelatick-side . . . [claim] to be Protestants, and are indeed 
Papists in most of their principles.’ 

One might object that “Prelatist’? does not necessarily apply 
exclusively to Anglicans, since Papists and Orthodox are also pre- 
latical (this is also true of the modern term “Episcopal’’). But 
that this objection is not valid is established by no less an author- 
ity than the Solemn League and Covenant of 1643 which declares, 
“That we shall... without respect of persons, endeavour the ex- 
tirpation of Popery, Prelacy, (that is Church-Government by Arch- 
Bishops, Bishops, their Chancellours and Commissaries, Deans, 
Deans and Chapters, Archdeacons, and all other Ecclesiastical Of- 
ficers depending on that Hierarchy). ...’” This shows us two 
things: 1) That the Covenanters distinguished between “Popery”’ 
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and “Prelacy,’ and 2) ‘“‘Prelacy” is defined by a hierarchy exclud- 
ing such peculiarly papal officers as cardinals, vicars-apostolic, &c. 
Ergo, “Prelacy” equals “Church of England.” 

A zealous Presbyterian minister in 1646, after the establish- 
ment of the Presbyterian Church in England, exclaimed: “You 
have, most noble senators, done worthily against Papists, Prelates 
and scandalous ministers, in casting down images, altars, crucifixes. 
... You have put down the Book of Common Prayer. ... You have 
broken down images of the Trinity, Christ, Virgin Mary, [and the] 
Apostles. . . .”°° And somewhat later he indicated a religious 
classification in England by saying “look what ways were taken 
heretofore by the Popish party and the Prelates who pretended to 
be Protestants, in favor of the Papists, Arminians, and discoun- 
tenancing zealous Protestants... .’’** These “Prelates who pre- 
tended to be Protestants” remind us of Francis Bacon’s earlier 
designation of Papists as “pretended Catholics.” Besides that, 
the Presbyterian divine tacitly presents the categories of “Papist, 
Prelatist, Protestant,” paralleled in modern times by ‘Roman, 
Anglican, Protestant.” After the Puritan period in England, the 
word ‘“Prelacy” fell out of use, though it did recur frequently in 
a book published as late as 1704 entitled The Funeral of Prelacy ;* 
also, the term will emerge in colonial New England. 


Episcopalian 


During the Puritan controversy of the mid 1600s, one would 
have expected the term “Episcopalian” to arise in distinction to 
“Presbyterian.” To a certain extent that happened, yet “Episco- 
palian” (sometimes “Episcoparian”) was always a much less com- 
mon name than “Prelatist” at that time. Our first discovered use 
of the term dates from 1649 when a person wrote, “That prudent 
Toleration of opinions in matter of religion could never be proved 
yet, by any of our Episcoparians and Presbyterians. .. .”’*° Richard 
Baxter was quoted as saying c 1650, “The Episcopal clergy are... 
zealous for crosses and surplices, processions and perambulations, 
reading a gospel at a cross way, bowing at the name of Jesus [&c]. 

2984 

In 1664 another man reported that people often wondered 
‘Whether the Presbyterian party may be protected and encouraged, 
and the Episcopal not deserted nor disobliged?’*’ Then in 1671 
a Dissenter stated, “I most associate myself with the Episcopa- 
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rians,’’®* while Thomas De Laune asserted in 1684, “Episcopal men 
cannot shew... that a Bishop hath Ordained Ministers by his sole 
... Authority,’*®’ and Anthony Wood in 1691 spoke of “railing at 
the Episcoparians.’** The purpose of these examples is illustra- 
tion, and one must not overemphasize them to the point of believ- 
ing that “Episcopalian” was a common word in England. On the 
other hand (as we shall see), “Episcopalian” will become the usual 
name, not in England, but in Scotland and in some of the Amer- 
ican colonies. 

As “‘Papist” and “Protestant” at an earlier date were the innova- 
tions of outsiders, so “Prelatist’” and apparently “Episcopalian” 
were both the work of non-Anglicans. Of these terms, “‘E/pisco- 
palian” was to be used by Churchmen but “Prelatist’” was not. 
The question then arises as to why “Episcopalian” survived and 
“Prelatist” did not — especially since (at the outset) “Prelatist”’ 
was the more common term. Possibly one reason is the acceptance 
by Anglicans of “Episcopalian” and the non-acceptance of “Pre- 
latist,” though why one should be preferred to the other is quite 
unclear. Also, it would seem that “Episcopalian” outlasted “Pre- 
latist’’? because of the analogy with “Presbyterian.” The endings 
of these words have a kinship which is not to be found between 
“Prelatist” and “Presbyterian.” 


Churchman 


Probably the most familiar designation to emerge during the 
seventeenth century was “Churchman.” In both England and 
colonial America it so greatly overshadowed “Protestant,” ‘“Pre- 
latist,” or “Episcopalian” that we really need not spend much 
time on it. As “Protestant” began slipping from exclusively An- 
glican application, and as outsiders introduced the names ‘“Pre- 
latist’”’ and ‘‘Episcopalian,” so members of the Establishment prof- 
fered the word “Churchman” which won wide acceptance. In a 
land where one religious body is favored by law this group comes 
to be known simply as “‘the Church” and its adherents as “Church- 
men.” Naturally, then, in the English language, it is members of 
the English Established Church who are the “Churchmen.” 

On two occasions during the 1640s King Charles I referred to 
Anglicans alone as “Church-men.”’® Then a Presbyterian in 1644 
designated “The Church ceremonies... a stinking Atheistical Heap 
of Roman Rubbish... .’°° The Earl of Murray was described in 
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1677 as “a good Church Man,’”! and William Penn in 1685 often 
designated Anglicans as “Churchmen.” Thus he wrote, “[T]ake 
off Prosecution ... and see whether the Church-men, or the Fana- 
ticks, and [“‘or’-?] Catholicks will be most Governable’” ;°? also he 
spoke of “Indifferency to [5/6] the Church-men, the Fanaticks, 
and also those of the Romish Perswasion.’®? Many additional ex- 
amples of such use could be given, but the application of “Church- 
men” to Anglicans is so familiar as to make further illustration 
unnecessary. 


Dissenter 


In the middle 1600s appeared a new and important religious 
designation, “‘Dissenter,’”’ which described non-Anglican and non- 
Roman English Christians collectively. ‘‘Dissenter” established 
itself as the usual term for these people and remained active in 
the language for almost two centuries. Besides “‘Dissenter” there 
were other names, “Non-conformist” and “Sectarian” being the 
more usual synonyms and “Schismatic” or “Heretic” considerably 
less usual.®* We will concentrate on the most important name, viz., 
“Dissenter.” 

Immediately an enigma appears: As long as some people had, 
in fact, dissented from the Church of England ever since the mid 
1500s (or even earlier, if you want to include the Lollards), why 
did not the name “Dissenter” appear before the mid 1600s? To 
answer this we might suggest that since every English monarch 
wanted to have all subjects within one religious body, wishful 
thinking prevented the emergence of a term with so positive an 
idea of rejection as ““Dissenter.” Only when this rejection became 
patent could the name “Dissenter” be admitted. 

Our first example of the term dates from the 1639 remark of an 
Anglican (George, Lord Digby), “The dissenters may well have 
bin overborn or supprest.’®* Charles I spoke of “Compassion to 
peaceable Dissenters’’®* in 1646, and Bishop John Owen wrote in 
1649 of the “differences which are between those dissenters who 
are known by the names of Presbyterians and Independents.’’** In 
1663 a person wrote that Cromwell “at last . . . appear [ed] a pub- 
lique Dissenter from the... Church of England,’’®* and one in 1683 
referred to “Dissenters (a Title Rebellious people pride them- 
selves in, and love to be distinguished by).”*” In the light of this 
observation, it is easy to see why the Dissenter, Thomas De Laune, 
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used the term so often in his 1684 Plea for Non-Conformists. Prob- 
ably it was this acceptance of the name by Dissenters themselves 
which caused it to relegate all synonyms (with the exception of 
‘“‘Nonconformist’’) to a definitely secondary plane. 

De Laune subtitled his book, “The true State of the Dissenters 
Case,” spoke of “Arguments to gain and Reduce the Dissenters 
to the Communion of the Church of England,’?* of objections 
“against the Nonconformity and Separation of the Dissenters from 
the Church of England,’ and also gave material “‘which so fully 
speaks the Sense of the Dissenters.’’'°? Sir George Savile in his 
1689 Letter to a Dissenter declared, “It is impossible for a Dis- 
senter not to be a Rebel,’’*°? but more famous was the frequent 
use of the term by Daniel De Foe. Besides his well-known Short- 
est-Way With the Dissenters (1702), De Foe wrote in 1697, “J 
cannot say, That Your Lordship did Communicate with the Dis- 
senters before, or does with the Church now.’’*** Then he stated 
that when the Lord Mayor appeared at St. Paul’s, people had hoped 
“that you were effectually convinced of your former error, as a Dis- 
senter’;°> later he opined, ‘‘None will dare to be Dissenters in 
times of Danger,’’°* and ‘the present Dissenters are the Succes- 
sors of those first” in the sixteenth century.!” 

In this prevailing use of the word ‘“‘Dissenter” to depict those 
who had left the Church of England, we must not lose sight of a 
peculiarity: “Dissenter” never did apply to Roman Catholics, 
though they did in fact dissent from the Church of England. Why 
this anomaly? We suspect the reason is that for a century prior 
to the emergence of “Dissenter” as a religious appellative, those 
loyal to the Pope already had a name: “‘Papist.”’ 


“Protestant” Becomes Non-Restrictive 


Problems arise when words are constantly in a state of flux. 
While it is true that from the mid 1500s to the late 1600s the term 
“Protestant” was generally synonymous with “Church of Eng- 
land,” it is also true that the term “Protestant” was gradually 
being applied to non-Anglicans, in fact to all non-Papists. An An- 
glican preacher of 1625, for instance, spoke of “Popish States” 
and “Protestant States” ;?°° certainly these latter could not have 
been under the Church of England. In the 1640s Charles I was 
reported as saying that episcopacy was recognized throughout “all 
the Christian world (except [by] a handfull of some Protes- 
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tants)... .”’°° Obviously these people could not have been within 
the Church of England. Milton declared to the Anglicans in 1641, 
“Noise it till ye be hoarse; that a rabble of Sects will come in, it 
will be answered ye, no rabble sir Priest, but a unanimous mul- 
titude of good Protestants... .’’11° 

Earlier we noted the thesis of the modern Dutchman, Lindeboom, 
that “Protestant” was a rare term on the Continent during the 
seventeenth century and was used mainly in an irenic sense. Linde- 
boom continued that somewhat before Cromwell’s time John Dury, 
in trying to fuse all non-Popish (and probably non-Prelatical) 
elements in England, frequently employed the name “Protestant” 
as an all-inclusive, irenic designation for these people. Cromwell 
approved of Dury’s efforts and adopted both the latter’s ideas and 
terminology. If this theory be true, we then observe a deliberate 
and successful attempt to extend the meaning of “Protestant” 
beyond the sense of “Anglican.” 

Thus a writer of 1660 never allowed Anglicans the exclusive 
use of the word “Protestant”; on the contrary, he spoke of many 
other people as “Protestant Divines.”"? And considerably after 
the Restoration we find legal sanction for applying the word 
“Protestant” to non-Anglicans. The Toleration Act of 1689, for 
instance, was passed to relieve “congregation[s] of dissenting 
Protestants” from civil disabilities.** Specifically, the act was “‘to 
unite their majesties’ Protestant subjects in interest and affec- 
tion,’’* i.e., to unite all non-Popish subjects. 

A 1689 session of the Convocation of Canterbury provides very 
striking evidence of the fact that by that date “Protestant” could 
no longer be used in England in the restricted sense of “Anglican.” 
In a proposed address to the King, the word “Protestant” as 
synonymous with “Anglican” was not allowed. Specifically, an 
early draft of this address simply employed the phrase “the Protes- 
tant Religion.” During the debate on this message, the lower 
house vetoed the phrase in question lest it should “own the Pres- 
byterian churches of the Continent.’ 

This event is important for two reasons. First, it shows that 
“Protestant” no longer meant Anglican alone. Second, contro- 
versialists of the nineteenth and twentieth centuries have employed 
a distorted version of this action from which they have drawn 
contradictory conclusions. One group claims that deliberate steps 
were taken by Convocation in 1689 to assert unequivocally the 
“Protestant” nature of the Church of England. The other group 
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claims that Convocation in 1689 deliberately repudiated any idea 
that the Church of England was ‘“‘Protestant.”’ 

At the end of the seventeenth century, then, Daniel De Foe 
could write (1697), “the name of Protestant is now the common 
Title of an Englishman, and the Church of England extends her 
Protection to...the Dissenters.’’'® In conclusion, a 1699 hand- 
book on English life asserted, “In her publick worship [the Church 
of England] excels all other Protestant Churches....’!17 We are 
in a position to state that by the mid 1600s “Protestant”? began 
losing its exclusive meaning of ‘‘Anglican,” and that before 1700 
the process was virtually completed. (Residual uses will appear in 
the eighteenth century.) Prior to the year 1700, ‘Protestant’ 
had come to be commonly accepted as meaning ‘‘any non-Papist’” ; 
and such is the usual meaning of the word to this day. 


MEANING OF “CATHOLIC” FROM THE LATE SIXTEENTH 
CENTURY TO THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 


Conflicting Claims to “Catholic” 


We have traced the varying meanings of the word “Protestant” 
from the early 1500s when it meant “Lutheran,” through the late 
1500s and much of the 1600s when it meant “Anglican,” to the 
late 1600s when it acquired its present meaning of “non-Papist.” 
It is now necessary to trace the fortunes of the word ‘‘Catholic.”’ 

We noticed earlier (pp 6-7) that from c 1530 and for many 
years thereafter both the majority (Royal) and the minority 
(Papal) factions within the English Church claimed the word 
“Catholic” for themselves and denied it to one another. Even in 
the extreme Calvinistic wing of the majority party, it will be 
recalled, we found Archdeacon Philpot insisting that he was “of 
the unfeigned Catholic Church.’"® And the Popish faction, of 
course, claimed that it alone represented the Catholic Church. The 
Sovereigns (Philip and Mary) issued a proclamation in 1555 
against “wicked doctrine, and erroneous and heretical opinions, 
contrary to the Catholic faith’ and also banned publications (in- 
cluding the Prayer Book) “containing false doctrine, contrary and 
against the catholic faith and the doctrine of the catholic 
church.”"® A writer of Puritan sympathies in 1575 mentioned 
“Papists that do now call themselves Catholics.’!2° Throughout his 
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book of 1584, A Trve ... Defence, of English Catholiques, William 
Allen referred only to Papists as “Catholics,” though sometimes 
(for positive identification, perhaps) he employed a modified de- 
scriptive (which had been used as early as 1575 and probably even 
earlier?*'), ““Roman and Catholic Church.’’2? 

The competition between those two groups staking their respec- 
tive claims to possession of the word ‘Catholic’ was reflected in 
the Act Against Recusants of 1593 which spoke of “sundry wicked 
and seditious persons, who, terming themselves Catholics, and 
being indeed spies....’?3 This certainly shows that Papists re- 
ferred to themselves simply as “Catholics” and apparently implies 
(as we have noted earlier) that Anglicans were dropping this 
term (in favor of ‘Protestant’”’) otherwise they, also, could have 
come under the penalties of this act. The state, however, would not 
recognize the Papists’ unilateral claim to “‘term themselves Catho- 
lics” but instead chose to call them ‘‘popish recusants,’’!?* perhaps 
to safeguard from the penalties of this law any Churchman terming 
himself “Catholic.”” As a matter of fact, in this act the Crown did 
not (perhaps would not) refer to the Roman Church by any 
specific term, least of all “Catholic.” In avoiding such a direct 
designation, the act repeatedly spoke of ‘“‘popish recusants” or 
“Papists.” And in an entirely different context, a person in 1618 
wrote of some people known as “‘Morris-dancing Papists.’’*> 

The term “Roman Catholic” appeared in the late sixteenth cen- 
tury and had a precedent in the Latin phrase “Ecclesia Catholica 
Romana” or the French “l’Eglise catholique romaine.” Apparently 
in these tongues the adjective “Roman” is descriptive, whereas in 
English it is both descriptive and restrictive. English Papists did 
from the outset and still do employ the designation “Roman Catho- 
lic,’ though they more frequently did and do term themselves 
plain ‘‘Catholics,”’ because they do not concede that they are but 
one (Roman) part of the Catholic Church.” Besides that, “Catho- 
lic’ is obviously much shorter than “Roman Catholic.” Englishmen 
loyal to the Pope apparently have designated themselves most often 
as “Catholics,” sometimes as “Roman Catholics,” and occasionally 
as ‘“‘Papists.” 


Papist 


According to an article in the Roman Catholic Encyclopedia, the 
term ‘‘Papist” was sometimes used by Romanists of the sixteenth 
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and seventeenth centuries.’ A very striking use of “Papist”’ by 
a Romanist was the famous apologetic of 1685 by John Gother, 
A papist Misrepresented, and Represented; or a Two-fold Char- 
acter of Popery. The importance of this book may be seen in the 
fact that it went through twenty-six editions, the last being printed 
in 1855. Because Gother was a convert from Presbyterianism,'*® 
his habitual use of ‘‘Papist” and “Popery” takes on additional 
significance; a convert is often more rigorously orthodox in his 
new environment than the native, and had born Papists eschewed 
that term, Gother would hardly have employed it. To give but a few 
of the innumerable examples, we find the book divided into thirty- 
four topics, each one beginning “The Papist, misrepresented, be- 
lieves” so-and-so; “The Papist, truly represented, believes’? some- 
thing else. 

In the introduction, Gother says he will describe “the appre- 
hensiveness I had of a Papist framed by me when I was a Protes- 
tant. ... [x/xi] The latter [view] is wholly copied out from the 
Papist that I am now; being the sum of what I was taught when 
reconciled to the Church of Rome.... But it is time we should 
see what these Papists are.’?° In one definition, Gother states 
the true ‘“‘Papist, is one that lives and believes according to what 
is prescribed in the council of Trent,’’*° and in another he writes, 
“a Papist [is one] whose faith is according to the proposal of the 
Catholic Church, which, by Christ’s command, he is obliged to 
[86/87] believe and hear.’’!*1 

Besides the almost embarassingly frequent use of “Papist,’’ we 
should note a few other traits of this book. As the opposite of 
“Protestant” Gother always used ‘“‘Papist.” As synonyms for 
“Papist” he occasionally wrote “Catholic” or “Roman Catholic.’’!*2 
To emphasize the degree to which ‘‘Papist’”’ was imbedded in the 
English language, it is only necessary to bear in mind that this 
apology, abounding in the use of ‘‘Papist,” was reissued frequently 
from 1685 through 1855. 

Despite the fact that “Papist’’ was the customary term for a 
Romanist, the word “Catholic” alone, to a certain extent, began 
to be used not only by Papists but also by Dissenters in the early 
1600s to describe Roman Catholics. Presbyterians in 1639 referred 
to some Frenchmen as “French Catholics,’’** and a Presbyterian 
writing about Papists in 1646 said, “[I]f I might guesse at his 
Religion...I should suspect him to be a Catholike....’°4 Yet 
another Dissenter, writing a year earlier, spoke of “King James 
[1] being so farre wrought upon by the Popish Faction, as thus 
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publikely to engage himselfe in this Marriage Treaty with one of 
the Romish Religion .... [and to conduct himself] in favour of the 
Roman Catholiques.... The Archcontriver and Director of this 
Plot for the best advantage of the Catholique Cause... .”2°5> Indeed 
the language was replete with terms meaning “Papist.”’ 


Anglicans Claim “Catholic” and “Protestant” 


In the early portion of the seventeenth century terminology was 
in a state of flux. That the word ‘Catholic’ was slipping over 
into Roman use on the one hand, and that this movement was being 
resisted by Anglicans—even by those who could definitely be called 
Puritans—on the other hand, is revealed by William Crompton in 
1625. Notice that Crompton wrote during the period when the 
Church of England monopolized the word ‘‘Protestant.” 

“This (courteous countryman),” he declared, “you may easily 
perceive, that Austin [St. Augustine of Hippo] and the Church 
of England are both Catholic. For conclusion, take this friendly 
admonition... : Beware lest the bare title of universality rob 
you of the right of Christianity; condemn it not....’°* He also 
asserted that both St. Augustine and the “Church of England 
admitt[ed] no true Church but the Catholic Church; and no true 
Christians, but such as are [56/57] members of the Catholic 
Church; no true Protestant denying either the word Catholic or 
the Catholic Church.”!*? Regarding the Catholic Church and Rome, 
Crompton opined, “But if any ask me the way to the true Catholic 
Church, I must direct him to... the Church of England; for where- 
as you tie (Catholic) only to Rome, and call it the Roman Catholic 
Church, it is all one as if you should say, the particular universal 
Church: this word (Catholic) implying universality, and (Roman) 
particularity, being a term descriptive, to distinguish you from 
true Catholics; and restrictive, to bind the universal to the par- 
ticular Church of Rome... .’!°8 And even an out-and-out Dissenter 
complained in 1645 about Papists’ “hold[ing] that the name Catho- 
like Church belongs to one Church, viz., The Church of Rome....’’*® 

There is considerable evidence to show that during the whole 
seventeenth century the Church of England insisted upon its Cath- 
olicity. In a sermon of 1625, Richard Sheldon affirmed the famous 
definition of St. Vincent of Lerins, “that form of doctrine which 
is Catholic:... That doctrine which always, which in all places, 
and of all persons hath been believed. Under this mast only (God’s 
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sacred word Catholicly, not Popishly interpreted) shall ye be 
safe....”4° No less a person than King Charles I described the 
Church as “Catholic, Primitive, and Apostolical.”*** And, during 
the time that Presbyterianism was established in England, a writer 
longed for “that Doctrine, which, according to the example of 
Primitive Christians and the Catholike Clergie, wee professed in 
our Prosperitie,’’!*2 which he also described as “‘the Faith once 
delivered to the Saints, and ever professed by the Catholike Church 
of Christ, and, in special, by the Church of England.’’*** We could 
cite more and more evidence till around the year 1700 demonstrat- 
ing the Church of England’s proclamations of its Catholicity, most 
arguments for which may be summed up in the words of a 1686 
writer who said that if a person wanted ‘‘to know how the Church 
of England is Catholick and Apostolick, the Answer is very plain, 
Because her Doctrine, Worship, and Discipline is Catholick and 
Apostolick.’’144 

During the very same century Anglicans were emphasizing their 
Protestantism to a very great extent. King Charles I, again, de- 
clared that those who opposed episcopacy ‘“‘brought a great re- 
proach on the Protestant Religion.’?**° From the abundant evidence 
on this point we can mention William Sherlock who (writing on 
Anglicanism and Romanism) in 1686 asserted, ““These Objections, 
against the Protestant resolution of Faith, strike not only at the 
foundation of the Protestant Religion, but of Christianity it 
self....’"4° Then in 1700 we find an article on the Church of 
England saying, “It is the great Glory of the English Protestant 
Church that” etc.'*7 It should be noted that these are Anglican 
citations, and that they are using the word “Protestant” not in the 
general sense that was noticeable in the late 1600s, but in the 
specific sense of the “Church of England.’’1+® 

All of this is neatly summarized in that paradox of the late 
seventeenth century which, undoubtedly, has puzzled more than one 
attentive modern American television viewer: the English Corona- 
tion rite. As a result of modifications necessitated by the Bill of 
Rights (1688), Elizabeth II (in keeping with all monarchs for 
more than two centuries before her) declared to television audiences 
around the world that she would “maintain ... the Protestant Re- 
formed Religion” and shortly thereafter received a ring, “the 
ensign ... of defence of the Catholic Faith.’*° So by around 1700 
the Church of England was stressing, perhaps equally, that it was 
both Protestant and Catholic. 
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Precis of Seventeenth Century Traits 


The close of the seventeenth century marks the close of an im- 
portant period in religious terminology which we would do well 
to review. By the year 1700 we find the introduction of all im- 
portant religious designations, we opine that most of these names 
were introduced by others than those to whom they applied, and 
we notice a progressively less frequent use of the pair ‘Catholic 
and Heretic.” After some 150 years of fluctuation, usage becomes 
more stable in the eighteenth century. 

Two of the above points require closer attention: the application 
of names and the dwindling of ‘‘Catholic and Heretic.” From the 
evidence at our disposal we can formulate nothing more than 
hypotheses. 

Regarding the application of names, it seems that 1) designations 
were chosen by outsiders and 2) gained a place in the language 
if and so long as they were accepted by those to whom they were 
applied. ‘“Papist,” for instance, was introduced by the Royalist 
faction, was accepted by the Popish faction, and became part of 
the English vocabulary. “Protestant” was applied by Papists to 
those who preferred the Crown’s authority in religious matters 
and was accepted by the latter. “Heretic,” “schismatic,” “‘sectar- 
ian,” and the like were hurled about indiscriminately by everybody, 
accepted by nobody, and never received universal recognition as 
applying to any one particular group. “Dissenter’” was apparently 
introduced by Anglicans and accepted by those to whom it was 
applied. “Episcopalian,” seemingly, and “‘Prelatist,” certainly, were 
coined by Dissenters. Anglicans accepted the one and not the other, 
with the result that “Episcopalian” became virile and ‘‘Prelatist’’ 
moribund. The foregoing hypothesis, we believe, explains how 
designations arise and become established. 

The other point requiring attention is the general disappearance 
of the antonyms “Catholic and Heretic.”’ Around the mid 1600s 
this pair was noticeable by its scarceness. Remember that this 
period is the time when religious wars ceased. The Treaty of 
Westphalia was negotiated in 1648 and the English Monarchy 
restored in 1660. By this time, presumably, people had come to 
accept the co-existence of differing religious beliefs, which they 
had not done during the Reformation. In view of this acceptance, 
the need for ‘Heretic’ diminished and the word became scarce. 
Consequently, the pair “Catholic and Heretic” had to become more 
rare, though occasional examples of it will be discovered in the 
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future. The other set of opposites, ““Protestant and Papist,’” was 
unaffected and remained lively for many years to come. 


EIGHTEENTH CENTURY TERMINOLOGY 


The pattern of English religious terminology found around the 
year 1700 remained generally stable for something more than a 
century. Not Anglicans alone, but all non-Papal Christians were 
“Protestants”; Roman Catholics were “Papists’; all others were 
‘“‘Dissenters.”’ A random selection of almost any eighteenth century 
English writing will verify these statements, so there is no need 
to present evidence here. During the eighteenth century there 
were only two changes. One was the slow drift of the unmodified 
term “Catholic” to Roman application; but even at that, ‘‘Papist’’ 
was the customary word till shortly after 1800 and remained in 
diminishing use to c 1850. The other was a localized (Scottish) 
use of ‘““Episcopalian.” First let us explore the gradual shift toward 
the use of “Catholic” alone to designate the Church of Rome and 
then study the localized use of “Episcopalian.” 


“Catholic” Drifts Toward Rome 


We noticed during the seventeenth century (as today) that 
Roman Catholics usually referred to themselves as plain “‘Catholics’’ 
and that to a certain extent other people followed the same practice, 
though by far:the most common term was ‘“‘Papist.” In 1735 an 
English Roman Catholic, Richard Challoner, published his Un- 
erring Authority of the Catholic Church’® which not only sub- 
stantiates the foregoing but also offers a rather full treatment of 
the word “Catholic” in both definition and daily English usage. 
From a general knowledge of this period, and from the reason- 
ableness of Challoner’s presentation, one is inclined to regard his 
observations as representing quite reliably the English speech 
habits of his time. 

“Another mark of the true church of Christ,’’ wrote Challoner, 
“is the name of Catholic. This name is appropriated to the true 
church both in the apostolic and Nicene creed[s]. ’Tis the name, 
by which she was always known of old, and distinguished from 
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all heresies....’2°! Note here again the opposition of “Catholic” 
with “Heretic.” Citing St. Augustine, Challoner said, “[W]e gather 
the following rules by which the true owners of the name of 
Catholics are to be discerned among so many pretenders to that 
name. 1. Those are to be esteemed the true proprietors of this 
name; who not only constantly call themselves Catholics; but are 
commonly known in the world by that name.... [Note how this 
differentiates Romans from Anglicans.] 2. Those who have no 
right to the name of Catholic, who only gives [sic] themselves 
this name upon occasions to serve a turn....”°?. Notice how this 
statement serves against Anglicans. 

Expounding daily English usage of the early 1700s, Challoner 
continues, “For who ever heard anyone, that was not himself 
a protestant, give the name of Catholics in common discourse to 
the professors of the pretendedly reformed religion? Nay, Protes- 
tants themselves do not often call themselves Catholics, for fear the 
world should take them for Papists, as they are pleased to nickname 
us. And Protestant Catholics is so uncouth an expression that it 
would scarce go down even in the protestant auditory. But as for 
the professors of our religion, they are commonly known by the 
name of Catholics [in non-English countries].... [63/64] Nay, 
in England itself,....should anyone in common discourse make 
mention of Catholics, or of the Catholic religion, I appeal to the 
conscience of any sober protestant, whether he would not imme- 
diately understand by this name those men whom he nicknames 
Papists, and that religion which he calls Popery.”*** This quotation 
speaks for itself, and is in accordance with our previous observa- 
tions: particularly that “the nickname Papist’” was the most 
common term (since, as Challoner also pointed out, “we are but a 
handfull of men [in England] if compared with Protestants’’***), 
although “Catholic” alone was generally understood to mean “‘Ro- 
man Catholic” a term which Challoner also used frequently in his 
book. , 

Indicating that unmodified “Catholic” was being applied to 
Papists, and that religious terminology was becoming less rigid 
near the end of the 1700s, an anonymous pamphlet entitled Hypoc- 
risy Unmasked’ was published in 1776. It concerned the American 
Revolution and must have been quite widely read, for it apparently 
went through three editions in that year. The author said that 
some people considered the Quebec Act “too favourable to the 
Catholic Religion.... [Others considered] the free enjoyment of 
the Popish religion, a right which the Catholics derive from” 
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God.** “In this kingdom,” wrote our author, “some people indeed 
imagine, that if popery laws were relaxed, the Roman Catholics 
would attempt to call in a prince of their own religion.... For 
my part, I do not know what the Papists could possibly gain....” 
In two rebellions “to raise a popish pretender..., the Catholics 
did not engage in either.”**’? We could go on with innumerable 
illustrations of varied terminology which show, as do the excerpts 
from Challoner, that among the many designations for Papists, 
there was this continuing undercurrent of the unmodified term 
“Catholic” now and then bobbing to the surface. 


Episcopalian 


“Episcopalian” was a much more common word in Scotland than 
it was in England and remains so to this day. The modern Ameri- 
can is surprised not only by the localized application of this term, 
but also by the fact that his customary designation for an Anglican 
did not become frequent till so late as c 1700. 

Undoubtedly the word “Episcopalian” had been used in Scotland 
long before 16938, yet we did not find any categorical evidence for 
its use till the appearance in that year of a one-hundred page 
tract, An Account of the Late Establishment of Presbyterian Gov- 
ernment.... [in] Scotland, published in London.** Its table of 
contents (though not its text) abound with the term ‘‘Episcopa- 
lian.”’ The anonymous author spoke of “the Persecutions [of] the 
Episcopal Church in Scotland’ and of “the Usage the Episcopal 
Clergy in Scotland have met with.’’?® 

Around the year 1700 there was a flurry of publications using 
the word ‘‘Episcopal”’ in our modern American sense, and although 
some of these were published in England, practically all of them 
referred to Scotland — indicating, of course, that such terminology 
was far more Scottish than English. An act of the Scotch Parlia- 
ment of 1695, for instance, referred to ‘‘such of the Episcopal 
Clergy as should take the Oath of Allegiance... .’!*1 Then a 1703 
Scotch pamphlet,’ suggesting legal devices which would give some 
measure of religious freedom to Episcopalians in Scotland, gave 
rise to an exchange of views (three at least), all of which con- 
sistently employed “Episcopalian.” Furthermore, a body of Scotch 
literature, published between 1690 and 1705, used the word “‘Episco- 
palian” an endless number of times.’ Such frequent use of the 
term has never been found in English writings. 
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We can make the generalization that, as the usual name, “Episco- 
palian” is applied to Anglicans wherever they are not a privileged 
(this does not necessarily mean “majority’’**) group: Scotland 
illustrates this, and we will find the very same thing true in both 
colonial America and modern America. 

Again, “Episcopalian” was used but infrequently in England. 
In that land “Church (of England)” and “Churchman” were and 
are the usual terms; there is often no need for a privileged and 
majority group to acquire a distinctive label. On one of the few 
eighteenth century occasions when ‘Episcopal’ was used in Eng- 
land, we find a Dissenter of 1703 speaking of “‘the best Books both 
of the Episcopal, Presbyterian, and Independent Divines’’ ;+* fur- 
thermore, he talked of ‘“‘Deportment to the Episcopal Clergy’’?® 
and of “the E’piscopal Clergy themselves.’’**? Another contemporary 
Dissenter, Robert White, in his Funeral of Prelacy (1704), used 
the word “Episcopal” practically to the exclusion of all others.1* 
And a Churchman subtitled his book of 1720: “Wherein it appears 
that the Presbyterians have constantly attempted...to ruin... the 
Convocation and the Episcopal clergy... .’’1%° 

It is true that in the mid-eighteenth century some other English- 
men (including the Archbishop of Canterbury) used “Episcopalian” 
to mean “Anglican.” Thus, a person writing in 1747 about Quakers 
in America said, “But contrary to the Episcopalian Church... 
[Quakers] believe that neither Water-Baptism, nor the Eucharist, 
are necessary to Salvation.’?” And another person wrote in 1771 
that “in New Hngland... there are thirty Episcopal Churches.’’”! 
The Archbishop of Canterbury, Thomas Secker, often used the 
term “Episcopal” in his famous controversy of 1764 with the New 
Englander Jonathan Mayhew, as in the phrase, “Episcopal parishes 
[in New England]... with a mixture of Dissenters.” But note 
that this terminology was used by Englishmen when they wrote 
about North America, specifically about a region where Anglicans 
were a non-privileged group. In all the 1700s we rarely found 
“Hpiscopal” used by Englishmen to describe the Church in England. 


Protestant Episcopal 


Apparently the term “Episcopalian” is a term of necessity used 
to distinguish Anglicans from Presbyterians in Scotland and from 
sundry Dissenters in North America. Another term, probably one 
of necessity, which we found very rarely but which is indeed im- 
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portant, is “Protestant Episcopal.” As early as 1666 this name 
turned up in London. In one of those many glowing travel ac- 
counts of the New World, George Alsop (who had just returned 
from Baltimore’s colony) declared that in Maryland ‘“‘the Roman 
Catholick, and the Protestant Episcopal... [16/17] concur in... 
friendship, and inseparable love... .”’1" 

“Protestant Episcopal” was far from being a usual name; we 
found it nowhere again in the body of Maryland material till the 
very late eighteenth century, and perhaps twice in British writings 
of the 1700s. Thus, The Present State of Great Britain came near 
to using the term in 1707: “And that the Church of Scotland was 
reformed from Popery by Presbyters, without settling any Protes- 
tant Episcopacy ... is evident... .’17* This book went through 
several editions, the last of which was in 1728; in each one of 
these (viz., 1707, 1711, 1715, 1718, and 1723) the foregoing was 
republished verbatim.’ Then a 1749 act of Parliament described 
the Moravian Brethren as a “protestant episcopal church.’’!”* Be- 
sides these very few samples, none other was discovered. However, 
it is important to notice that the rare name ‘Protestant Episcopal” 
did exist in our language both in England and in America prior 
to its general adoption in the 1780s. 


Contemporary Lexicography 


From another angle light may be shed on the English language 
use of religious names during the eighteenth century if we turn 
to the dictionaries which, though far from offering the degree of 
reliability of modern lexicons, showed advance over their pre- 
decessors of the 1600s. Such books substantiate the claim made 
earlier that English religious terminology was generally stable 
during the eighteenth century and that it was essentially the ter- 
minology of the year 1700. Although relevant definitions are given 
more completely in the footnote,” it will be rewarding to consider 
some of them here. 

“Episcopal,” possibly meaning “Anglican,” appeared in 1706 for 
the first time in an English dictionary; it definitely meant “An- 
glican” in Dyche and Pardon’s 1735 lexicon; but Dr. Johnson did 
not give it that sense in 1755. “Catholic” was defined conditionally 
in 1667 “for a Papist,” as a ‘““Mock-Word [for] the Roman Catho- 
lick Profession” in 1706, and as “also a soft name given to the 
Papists” in 1744; but Johnson did not at all construe it in a 
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Popish sense in 1755 or even in 1784, nor did Walker as late as 1797. 
In practically all dictionaries, the basic meaning of ‘Catholic’ was 
“universal” or (less frequently) “orthodox”; and “Papist’” was 
always the primary word for a Roman Catholic. The lexicographers 
all agreed in effect that “heresy” was “an opinion contrary to the 
fundamental points of religion,’ and Johnson specifically stated 
it was “different from that of the catholic and orthodox church.” 
Others concurred that “Catholic” and “Heretic” were opposites. 
“Protestant” was generally defined as a Christian who objected to 
the doctrines of “the Church of Rome’ or “‘of the papists.”’ Though 
“Catholic and Heretic” had fallen into less frequent use after the 
mid 1600s, here we find evidence of its continuation through the 
1700s. Alongside it was the much more common pair of antonyms, 
“Protestant and Papist.”’ 

To dwell very long on eighteenth century usage would result in 
repetition. We have noted with interest the slowly increasing use 
of “Catholic” for “Papist” and of “Episcopalian” for “Anglican.” 
Again, by the eighteenth century English religious terminology 
was generally settled, though near the end of the century the be- 
ginnings of a new period of fluidity could be discerned. In England 
and in the North American colonies which had an Anglican estab- 
lishment, a person almost always spoke of “Church of England” 
and “Churchmen’”’; in Scotland and those American colonies with- 
out an Anglican establishment, he usually spoke of ‘‘the Episcopal 
Church” and “Episcopalians”; in all places he described both these 
people and Dissenters as ‘‘Protestants,” while habitually terming 
recusants as “Papists” or (sometimes) “Roman Catholics” and on 
a few occasions “Catholics.” A random sampling of eighteenth 
century English writing—books, MSS, newspapers, or what-have- 
you—will illustrate these statements. 


SUMMARY 


For almost two hundred years, to about 1700, the English vocabu- 
lary of religious designations was fluid, then became fixed till some- 
what before 1800, whereupon it began changing again. 

The Reformation caused factionalism within the English Cath- 
olic Church. The smaller faction was called ‘‘Popish” (c 1530), and 
the larger group was termed “Protestant” (c 1550). All “Cath- 
olics” delineated themselves from “Heretics”; and within the 
Catholic Church “Papists’ vied with “Protestants.” Then the 
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Papists’ withdrawal from the English Church (in obedience to the 
Bull of 1570) removed factionalism and left the Catholic Church 
to the Protestants. Finding themselves thus with a monopoly on 
the word ‘‘Protestant,”’ these ““Protestant Catholics” (as they were 
occasionally known) retained their franchise for about a century. 

But during the 1600s they progressively failed in their attempt 
to carry water on both shoulders; despite their efforts to maintain 
an exclusive hold on both, ‘Catholic’ and “Protestant,” the one 
drifted towards Rome (and also towards infrequent use) and the 
other came to include all non-Papists. The end of religious wars 
in the mid 1600s diminished the need for “Heretic”; this plus the 
infrequency of ‘Catholic’ caused the pair “Catholic and Heretic” 
to wither. “Protestant and Papist,” however, was a useful pair 
and remained vigorous till shortly after 1800. 

The growing strength of sundry other non-Papists in seven- 
teenth century England weakened Anglicans’ grasp on “‘Protestant’”’ 
and also necessitated the invention of several new religious ap- 
pellatives. The year 1640, or thereabouts, became a landmark in 
the history of terminology; the short-lived but highly popular 
“Prelatist’”’ was introduced then, as was the long-lived and equally 
popular ‘Churchman’; all other Protestants (for the monopoly 
on the name was dissolving) enrolled for many years hence under 
the banner of ‘‘Dissenters.”’ An additional name for Anglicans, 
which lay dormant except in regions where they were non- 
privileged, was the 1650 term of ‘‘E/piscopalian.”’ 

Somewhat before the year 1700, English religious terminology 
had jelled and thereafter remained stable for about a century. 
English Christendom consisted of two groups, Papists and Protes- 
tants, with the latter divided into Churchmen and Dissenters. But 
the knotty problem of our twentieth century is the “Protestant- 
Catholic” one, mainly because “‘Papist,” “‘Heretic,” and ‘‘Dissenter’”’ 
have fallen out of common use. Papists lay no claim to ‘“Protes- 
tant”; Dissenters lay little claim to ‘‘Catholic.” Anglicans lay claim 
to both, emphasizing now one, now the other, depending on the 
time, place, and situation. All of which has handsomely confused 
those who speak English. 


NOTE ON METHOD 


The burden of this chapter is to ascertain the English usage, meaning, and 
understanding of various words from the sixteenth century through the eight- 
eenth. The ideal, of course, is to determine such practice in regard to all 
people including the hypothetical “man in the street’; the trouble is that the 
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latter never leaves any records, so we cannot establish with certainty his 
views on any topic. Dependent as the historian is on written records from 
the past, his conclusions can have real validity only for an articulate group of 
literate people; he is then forced into the assumption that the “man in the 
street” employed the same—or similar—speech habits. Perhaps the impression 
given here is too dismal; we know today that (by and large) the word usage 
of the sovereign is the same as that of the farmer—which is but another way 
of stating the obvious that English is English. Thus, we can probably feel 
safe in the conclusions that we reach. 

_ To accomplish our objectives, we must survey the passing stream of Eng- 
lish words over some three hundred years; we must observe and record an 
evolutionary process; we must notice which Words or meanings predominate, 
when they displace other terms, when they atrophy, or when various other 
changes occur. We must notice who uses a word, whether it has a generally 
eC meaning or a peculiar meaning varying from one group of people to 
another. 

Now, how to go about gathering appropriate material? We hope to pick up 
a cross section of English usage as three centuries unfold. It would be nice 
to have a list of all books printed in England arranged chronologically for 
three hundred years. Then we could make probings at desired intervals of 
time and see just what our haul contains. Immediately we would discard all 
titles except those which indicate a religious discussion; the residue would 
include works by Papists, Churchmen, and Dissenters—probably in propor- 
tion to the number of these respective people—a representative sounding board 
of English religious terminology. The foregoing, albeit highly desirable, 
has something of a utopian ring. Yet the facilities for just such searching 
do exist: in the Rare Book Room of the New York Public Library. 

Practically all research for this chapter was done in that one place; and 
only this particular aspect of the investigation will be described, the remainder 
being conventional. The Rare Book Room has what is known as an “imprint 
catalog,” one of the very few in the United States. This is a card catalog 
whose drawers are arranged alphabetically by cities; under the name of each 
city, titles are listed chronologically from the beginning to the year 1800 (and 
a bit beyond in some cases). A glance at the catalog shows that London was 
the only English city of any importance so far as printing was concerned; 
Oxford was a poor second, and Westminster was cataloged under “London.” 
For a background to what is really an American study, it was decided that 
only “London” would be checked. Every card from 1476 (the year of the intro- 
duction of printing into England) through 1559 (the year following the death 
of Mary) was scanned and the most likely-looking items examined, provided 
they were in the New York Public Library. It is well to notice that this 
library has an excellent collection of original early English works supple- 
mented by microfilm copies of items located only in other depositories (mainly 
British). Although not every book desired was to be had at the Public Library, 
the available selection was so good that the lack of various others caused no 
concern; however, a few items which seemed to be quite important were sub- 
sequently sought and inspected in other libraries. 

From 1559 on it was deemed adequate to make probings at certain intervals, 
say twenty years apart. About two decades hence, 1582 and 1584 were chosen 
since they both witnessed concerted efforts to establish Presbyterianism in 
England. Following the twenty year rule-of-thumb, but modifying it to in- 
clude important years in English religious history, the following times were 
checked with a minimum of three books actually inspected for each selected 
year: 1603 (death of Elizabeth), 1604 (Hampton Court Conference), 1625, 
1645 (suppression of the Prayer Book and execution of Laud), 1646 (establish- 
ment of Presbyterianism), 1649 (execution of Charles I), 1660 (Restoration), 
1662 (new Prayer Book), 1685 (accession of James II), 1686, 1688 and 1689 
(Glorious Revolution). 

Realizing that our ultimate interest lies in American usage of the 1780s, the 
eighteenth century was checked more carefully than the seventeenth by reduc- 
ing the time interval to ten years: 1704, 1714 (accession of George I), 1724, 
1734, 1744, 1754, 1764, and 1774. Beginning around 1724, the number of 
religious publications diminished greatly; in order to secure the minimum of 
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three titles, it was frequently necessary to utilize the year preceding and/or 
the year following the one selected. To ascertain the Scottish contribution to 
English speech, the drawers marked “Aberdeen,” “Edinburgh,” and “Glasgow” 
were checked for whatever looked promising in the period 1604-1707 inclusive; 
but this job was not so tremendous as it may appear, simply because the 
amount of printing in Scotland was quite small. 

It is true that the usual methods of research were employed in addition to 
those just described, but the latter contributed the bulk of the material for 
this chapter. By this manner it is believed that a representative collection of 
English word usage covering some three hundred years has been assembled. 
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CHAPTER II: COLONIAL INTERLEAF 


ful background for the next three chapters on colonial re- 

ligious terminology. The Southern colonies were the first 
ones opened (Jamestown, 1607), then New England (Plymouth, 
1620), and last the Middle Colonies with the English seizure of 
New York from the Dutch in 1664. In Chapters III-V we will treat 
these three sections in the sequence of their founding. 

The religious and ethnic distribution varied among these regions, 
though the English predominated everywhere and Anglicans pre- 
dominated in two colonies, Virginia and Maryland. The Church of 
England was established in all colonies south of Pennsylvania, with 
the process beginning in Virginia (1607) and being completed in 
the youngest of all colonies, Georgia, in 1758. Anglicanism was 
also established in the lower part of New York in 1693. New Eng- 
land, of course, was the stronghold of Puritans who evolved into 
Congregationalists and Presbyterians, while the Middle Colonies 
contained a variety of people, largely Presbyterians, Lutherans, and 
Quakers. Roman Catholics (except for a few stray ones) could be 
found only in Maryland and Pennsylvania. 

Naturally, the speech of the British colonies was practically 
identical with that of the British Isles; thus, the religious appella- 
tives revealed in Chapter I prevailed in the colonists’ vocabularies. 
The religious complexion of a region must have influenced termi- 
nology; accordingly, we will find “Episcopalian” a common word 
in New England and the Middle Colonies where Anglicanism was 
not established but will practically never find it in the South. In 
spite of widespread similarities, we will discover deviations from 
English usage—some of them significant—as we go from colony 
to colony. These deviations, undoubtedly, were functions of the 
religious and ethnic composition of a region. 

A note about word sampling. We had great difficulty in assem- 
bling a balanced presentation of word usage from various regions 
because the population varied considerably from one area to an- 
other as did the output of writing. Before 1700 printing presses 
existed in only three colonies, the first having been established at 
Cambridge in 1639, later one at Philadelphia in 1685, and finally 
one at New York in 1693. The entire American production prior 
to 1700 amounted to a scant 900 titles. Very few people dwelt in 


A brief glance at the American colonial scene will provide use- 
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America during the 1600s; consequently, we will not have many 
quotations to offer from that period and only a minority of them 
will be from the South. 

By 1762 there were presses in all colonies, the last one having 
been set up in Savannah. Output increased with the passage of 
time. The entire seventeenth century had seen somewhat less than 
1000 titles, but the thirty years from 1700 through 1729 saw that 
number doubled, and the years 1730-1764 witnessed the publication 
of more than 6600 titles. Throughout the colonial period, printing 
was predominantly a Northern industry. In 1764, for instance, the 
number of printers and/or publishers in New England was 36, in 
the Middle Colonies 37, and in the South only 9. (The Middle 
Colony figure is misleading, however, because it includes a large 
number of Pennsylvania German printers who contributed nothing 
to English terminology.) The reader must bear in mind that word 
sampling is in proportion to the population. 

In concluding this brief survey of the colonial scene, some figures 
about religious affiliation and distribution would be useful. Accord- 
ing to William W. Sweet’s Story of Religion in America (p. 251) 
there were 3105 “religious organizations” in America at the end of 
the Revolution. These were distributed about equally among the 
three sections of the country—approximately 1000 in New England, 
1000 in the Middle colonies, and 1000 in the South: 


Congregationalist (mostly in New England) 658 
Presbyterian (largely in the Middle colonies) 543 
Baptist 498 
Church of England 480 
Quaker 295 
German and Dutch Reformed 201 
Lutheran 151 
Roman Catholic 50 
Other 179 

Total 3105 


Regarding the number of members in these 3105 organizations, 
the following figures have been given by Richard B. Morris in The 
Encyclopedia of American History (p. 550) : 


Congregationalists 575,000 
Anglicans 500,000 
Presbyterians 410,000 
Germans (Lutherans and others) 200,000 
Dutch Reformed 75,000 
Quakers 40,000 
Baptists 25,000 
Roman Catholics 25,000 
Methodists 5,000 
Jews 2,000 


Total 1,857,000 
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Although Anglicans rank high in both lists, notice that relative to 
the whole they are a minority group. Of the 3105 congregations 
only 480 (15.4%) were Anglican; there were 50 Roman and 2,575 
Dissenting organizations. Of the 1,857,000 people belonging to re- 
ligious societies, 500,000 (27%) were Anglicans; or, looking at 
these figures another way, 500,000 Churchmen were outnumbered 
by 25,000 Papists and 1,332,000 Dissenters. 


CHAPTER III: THE COLONIAL SOUTH 


he continuous history of what has become the United States 
T of America begins with Jamestown in 1607. Thus, it is fitting 

that we should open our study of American word usage in the 
South. In all five Southern colonies, settled for the most part by 
Anglicans, the Church of England was established before the Revo- 
lution. Naturally, Anglican speech habits predominated in this 
region; people were classified as “Churchmen,” “Papists,”’ and 
“Dissenters” in accordance with the prevailing English usage 
demonstrated in Chapter I. 


DESIGNATIONS FOR NON-PAPISTS 


Protestant 


During the late 1600s in England, the word “Protestant” came 
to mean any non-papal Western Christian. Thus (apparently), a 
Carolina petition of 1679 requested “‘ships for the Transportation 
of about four score Protestant families to Carolina’ ;! a published 
account of Carolina in 1682 spoke of “the French Protestants who 
are there and skilled in Wine,’ as did a letter of 1698/99 in re- 
gard to “M. Girard, a French Protestant [208/209] living in Caro- 
lina.’” 

The Virginia government, in 1727, received “A Petition of sun- 
dry German Protestants,”’* and in the next year the Maryland As- 
sembly heard “a Bill for the Naturalization ... of foreign Protes- 
tants.”® Many non-English Protestants were among the early set- 
tlers of the South. Thus, in December, 1745, the Rev. John Bolzius 
(a Salzburger) wrote from Ebenezer, Georgia, to Whitefield, 
“There are so many Thousands of Protestants in Germany, who 
would embrace eagerly an Invitation to this Colony... .’® Further- 
- more, Bolzius hoped to make Georgia a “Retirement and Refuge for 
poor persecuted or Necessitous Protestants.”*? Often during this 
century the Southern colonies concerned themselves with “foreign 
Protestants” ;§ and in 1769 the Maryland Assembly considered 
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Peter Haldimand’s “Certificate ... of his having received the Sacra- 
ment in some Protestant Congregation. .. .’° 

In 1772, Virginia Baptists petitioned for the same toleration 
“enjoyed by his Majesty’s [other] dissenting Protestant Sub- 
jects.”"° The government responded by hearing a bill to extend 
toleration to “his Majesty’s Protestant Subjects . . . dissenting 
from the Church of England”; and in April of the same year a 
rider to another bill “exempt[ed] the dissenting Protestants, called 
Menonists, from performing Military Duty.’?? And a Virginia 
Churchman, opposing his New York colleagues’ desire for an Amer- 
ican episcopate in 1772, said that such an institution “would make 
[the King’s] Government odius to every One who bears the Name 
of Protestant.’’!? 

By and large, then, in the Southern colonies of the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries the word “Protestant”’ meant the same as 
it did in England at that time: a non-papal Western Christian. 


Dissenter 


Throughout the South non-Anglican Protestants were known as 
“Dissenters.” This term was not only a matter of habit carried 
over from the mother country, but also a matter of fact arising 
from the reality that such people did dissent from the Church of 
England established in all the Southern colonies. 

Francis Nicholson, Governor of Maryland, issued a memorandum 
in 1698 concerning ‘“Papists and Dissenters,” calling them “ene- 
myes of the establisht Religion.”’* In 1707, a Quaker and former 
Governor of Carolina, John Archdale, complained about an attempt 
“to exclude all the Dissenters out of the Assembly ... which was... 
carry’d by one Man, to exclude the Dissenters. .. .”1> Frequently 
speaking of ‘“Churchmen,” “High Churchmen,” and “Dissenters,” 
Archdale mentioned “The Moderation of the Sober, moderate 
Church-men and Dissenters,’** and also remarked, “cannot Dis- 
senters Kill Wolves and Bears, &c. as well as Church-men. .. .?’’1” 

Publishing his famous Present State of Virginia in 1724, Hugh 
Jones declared, “If New England be called a Receptacle of Dis- 
senters, and an Amsterdam of Religion, Pensylvania a Nursery of 
Quakers, Maryland the Retirement of Roman Catholicks, North 
Carolina the Refuge of Runaways, and South Carolina the Delight 
of Buccaneers and Pyrates, Virginia may be justly esteemed the 
happy Retreat of true Britons and true Church-men. ...”* He 
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compared Maryland unfavorably with Virginia by noting that the 
former contained “many Papists, and several Dissenters. .. .’’® 
Writing from Wilmington, North Carolina, to the SPG in April of 
1747, James Moir estimated that of about two thousand blacks and 
one thousand whites in the region, ‘‘I take one half of the whites to 
be Dissenters of various denominations.”’?° Discussing a petition 
concerning the division of a Virginia parish in 1752, the Burgesses 
said their petitioner, ‘‘a Dissenter from the Church of England, and 
others of his Sect”? opposed the move “and that Churchmen were 
equally averse to the Division,” as was a certain Mr. Grant, “one 
of the Principal Men among the Dissenters.’’?* 

The Georgia Gazette of 16 May 1770 carried an advertisement for 
a pamphlet entitled, “A Letter to the Rev. Mr. Samuel Frink,... 
relating to some Fees demanded of some of his Dissenting Parish- 
ioners,’’?? and shortly thereafter a letter from Georgia complained 
about those people endeavoring “to put Jews and Dissenters of all 
Denominations upon a footing with the Church here established.’’?? 
A Virginian in 1771 declared that a certain policy would ‘‘open the 
Doors of our Pulpits in the Church to every Species of Sectaries.... 
[T]urn your Eyes on the Disturbances raised, and raising, by the 
many Dissenters, who preach in unlicensed Places... .”?* Then, in 
a futile effort to stave off disestablishment, a Churchman wrote in 
the Virginia Gazette (1 November 1776), “For did not Church- 
men, ... declare for independence with as much alacrity as dis- 
senters. . .?’5 

That ‘“Dissenter’” was the usual term and in no way carried an 
opprobrious connotation (as some think today) may be seen in 
the writings of Dissenters themselves. (Indeed, we have already 
found the Quaker, John Archdale, using the term in 1707.) In an 
appendix to his book, E'xplication of the Shorter Catechism, pub- 
lished at Williamsburg in 1749, the Presbyterian, John Thomson, 
stated that since “The greatest Part of the Presbyterian Dissenters 
[in Virginia] have seldom” had the opportunity of seeing the 
Thirty-nine Articles, he would reprint them.”® This entire appendix 
is addressed to “Christian Readers, ... whether you be Dissenters 
or of the establish’d Church... .’?’ Significant also is a Virginia 
article of 1776, zealously calling for disestablishment and con- 
sistently speaking of ‘‘Dissenters.’’”® 

Speaking before the South Carolina legislature in 1777, a courte- 
ous Dissenter declared his belief ‘“‘that Dissenters have always made 
more than half of this government,’’? and he further opined that 
“dissenters do make a great majority of our inhabitants.’ Finally, 
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this speaker mentioned some laws “which, though leveled against 
Papists, were so artfully managed, as to take in all Dissenters with 
them.”** Besides that, nowhere in the address did he use any term 
other than “Dissenter.”’ 

As one would expect, inhabitants of the colonial South used the 
word “Dissenter’” in precisely the same manner as it was used at 
that time in England. Regardless of a person’s religious affiliation 
—be he Churchman or Dissenter—he called any Protestant not of 
the Establishment a “Dissenter.”’ 


DESIGNATIONS FOR ANGLICANS 


By far the most common designation for Anglicans was ‘“Church- 
men,” their institution being ‘“‘the Church of England” or simply 
“the Church.” There were, it is true, some alternates and one ex- 
ception so important that it must be discussed separately (under 
Maryland) ; nevertheless, the names just cited were quite under- 
standably the most usual ones. 


Churchman 


That the term ‘‘Church of England” was by far the most common 
one should surprise nobody. In the Southern colonies during the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries its use was so very frequent 
(as even the most cursory inspection of any writing from that time 
will show) that there seems to be no point in citing any samples 
here—once started, we could never stop. The same thing may be 
said of “the Church” or of its derivative, ‘““Churchman.” Thus—to 
give but a few samples—a Virginia report of 1663 said some peo- 
ple “had totally absented themselves from the Church,’’®? and a pe- 
tition to the Crown in 17380 referred to letters patent granted in 
1660 “for the Benefit of the Church.’?* The General Assembly of 
North Carolina in 1717 spoke of the “Quakers persuing their 
wonted practice and indefatigable endeavours to oppose (we may 
rather say) to extirpate the Church.’** Earlier in this chapter we 
have seen uses of “Churchman” and need not repeat them. 

Quite common (as in the Annapolis sermon of 1700 by Thomas 
Bray) was “the Establish Religion,’*> or such a variant as used 
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(1701) by the Governor of Virginia in reference to “defending 
and maintaining the Church as by Law Establisht &c.’’** In the 
same manner did the Burgesses compliment Governor Dinwiddie in 
1752 on his “Zeal for the established Religion,’®’ while in 1772 
their Committee for Religion was instructed to “inquire into the 
State of the established Religion in this colony... .’°* This desig- 
nation (as one may surmise) was almost as usual as “the Church.” 


Minor Alternates 


Among the alternates, we find Marylanders of 1638/39 perhaps 
employing the common fifteenth century term ‘‘Holy Church.” ‘Be 
it enacted,” read a law, “‘that Holy Church within this Province 
shall have all her rights liberties and immunities safe whole and 
inviolable in all things.’*® However, modern scholars citing a 1662 
Provincial Court decision construing ‘‘Holy Church” as any Trini- 
tarian body doubt that the term was exclusively applied to the 
Church of England. Yet that this meaning must have been in the 
minds of some legislators and laymen seems highly probable.*° 

Every now and then (usually in official governmental corre- 
spondence) the word “orthodox”? turned up meaning ‘‘Anglican.” 
To cite one of the few examples, Governor George Burrington of 
North Carolina discussed the execution of his instructions from the 
King in a letter of 2 July 1781 to the Duke of Newcastle: “This 
Country,” he stated, “has no Orthodox Minister legally settled.’’* 
In those sections of his instructions concerning religion, the terms 
“Orthodox” and “Church of England” were used repeatedly and 
interchangeably.” In 1768, a Virginian wrote that a certain man 
“was ordained both deacon and priest; but when he left the church 
for the conventicle, and the manly demonstrations of religion for 
the whinings of the Tabernacle, no orthodox Minister would after- 
wards admit him into their churches as a preacher.’’** 


Protestant Catholic and Protestant Episcopal 


Within a decade after Maryland was chartered, a petition pre- 
sented to the Assembly in 1641/42 “‘by David Wickleff in the name 
of the Protestant Catholicks of Maryland [was] respited till the 
next morning.’** These “Protestant Catholicks” certainly sound 
like Anglicans (recalling Robert Crowley’s use of the same name 
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in the late 1500s), simply because nobody else could meet such re- 
quirements. 

One other use of the compound designation has come to our at- 
tention. The will of George Utye of 1674 instructed the guardian 
of his children “to bring them up in the fear of God in the true 
Catholic-Protestant religion.”** On another occasion, a testator of 
1684 declared he held ‘‘the Catholic faith, as it is established by the 
canonical doctrine of the Church of England... .’** But by the end 
of the seventeenth century, the few Maryland uses of “Catholic” in 
reference to the Church of England seem to have flickered out. 

In Chapter I we saw George Alsop’s use of the name “Protestant 
Episcopal’ (very similar, be it noted, to “Protestant Catholic”) in 
1666. Though his book was published in London,*? Alsop was de- 
scribing Maryland from which he had just returned after a four 
year stay. But, since this name turned up only once in our whole 
search through two centuries of Maryland material, it seems hardly 
justifiable to consider it common; probably it was even less common 
than “Protestant Catholic,” for the latter appeared in legal docu- 
ments where vague terminology is less tolerable than in ordinary 
writing. 


Episcopal 


A very rare designation, and one that was discovered only 
towards the end of the colonial period, was today’s usual name of 
“Episcopal.” The scarcity of this term in a region of establishment 
is in accordance with our observance of this same phenomenon in 
England.*® 

We find the word “Episcopal” in a letter from Georgia in 1760, 
stating that if a certain Anglican cleric left, then the neighborhood 
“would be entirely destitute of a Minister in Episcopal Orders.’’* 
Now the writer could not have meant a bishop, and he probably 
meant a minister who had duly received his orders from a bishop, 
but (since the person under consideration was an Anglican), he 
may have construed “Episcopal Orders’ as synonymous with 
“Anglican Orders.” Though still not without equivocation, a Vir- 
ginia statement of 1724 was more definite. In his Present State of 
Virginia Hugh Jones described its inhabitants as “firm Adherents 
to . .. the Episcopal Church of England as by Law estab- 
lished. .. .”°° But we find clear-cut usage in a 1761 description of 
South Carolina which gives this religious distribution of white peo- 
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ple: “The Episcopal Party” 42.5%, “The Presbyterians including 
those French who retain their own Discipline” 45%, “The Ana Bap- 
tists” 10%, and “The Quakers” 2.5%.°1 Furthermore, a North 
Carolina letter of 1766 spoke of a “Minister of an Episcopal Con- 
gregation in Athol.’ 

Later in the century, when the Church was trying to reorganize 
after the Revolution, a Presbyterian wrote to James Madison in 
June, 1784, that a bill to incorporate the Church “was insulting 
to non-Episcopalians, and any measure to enable the Episcopal 
clergy to regulate all spiritual concerns of that Church was an ex- 
press attempt to draw the State into an illicit connection. .. .’®3 
Around this same time, Madison wrote to Jefferson, “The Episcopal 
clergy introduced a notable project for re-establishing their inde- 
pendence of the laity.”°+ We see that in the very late 1700s the 
alien term “Episcopal” was beginning to seep into Virginia. Yet, in 
the aggregate, the name “Episcopal” was indeed both a late one 
and a scarce one in the South, as it was in any other region where 
Anglicanism held a privileged position. 


Anglican 


One other term deserves attention—conspicuous because of its 
absence in colonial American use—“Anglican”’ itself. It was dis- 
covered only near the end of the eighteenth century and only in the 
South. We first found it in the pseudonymous signature “An Anti- 
Anglican” of 1780. But, interestingly enough, this person whose 
letter was printed in the Maryland Gazette of 8 September ap- 
parently construed “Anglican” to mean “English” without any ref- 
erence to the Church! This emphasizes how rare “Anglican” was. 
His letter was a tirade against Great Britain and relished a poem 
by De Foe which described England in an opprobrious manner. 
Only the signature, and not the text, used the word “Anglican.’®® 

On the other hand, Thomas Jefferson used the word “Anglican” 
with specific reference to the Church in his Notes on Virginia of 
1788. In the section on “Religion” with its obviously unfriendly 
attitude toward the Church of England, Jefferson declared, “The 
Anglicans retained full possession of the country [Virginia] about 
a century. Other opinions began then to creep in. . . two-thirds of 
the people had become dissenters at the commencement of the pres- 
ent revolution.”** But, the rarity of this word “Anglican” is un- 
derscored by a remark in Morse’s American Geography of the fol- 
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lowing year: “The Episcopalians, or as Mr. Jefferson calls them, 
the ‘Anglicans,’ have” done so-and-so.°*” 

“Churchman” was by far the most common name for an Anglican 
in the colonial South. All other terms considered in this section 
were so far behind that they may almost be considered as freaks. 
Yet there was one other freak of such significance that it requires a 
section allits own: “Protestant.” 


MARYLAND USE OF “PROTESTANT” 


Surprising to the modern reader is the persistence of the word 
“Protestant” by itself to mean “‘Anglican’”—long after this mean- 
ing had disappeared in England. Though this usage was employed 
now and then in other parts of the South, it was almost entirely 
confined to Maryland, where it reigned supreme from the begin- 
ning of the colonial period to the end. 

To mention Virginia and North Carolina: The Burgesses in 
1691 felt “assured of yo' Mates Royall protection and favour, which 
have from the Dread & apprehensions of Popery Slavery & Con- 
fusion raised our drooping Spirits to the full hopes & assurance of 
the Protestant Religion being firmly settled and secured....”°° A 
petition to Parliament from the inhabitants of Bath County, North 
Carolina (apparently in 1704), cited ‘“‘the Royal assurance [i.e., 
“establishment” ] which was given for their encouraging the Exer- 
cise of the Protestant Religion.’’®® 

Maryland was chartered in 1632, during the period in England 
when the word “Protestant” was restricted in meaning to “‘Angli- 
can.” It seems reasonable to believe that this exclusive use of the 
word “Protestant” came to Maryland with the earliest settlers who, 
being separated from the homeland, retained their original vocabu- 
lary unchanged. So we will find Maryland’s terminology becoming 
increasingly anachronistic: in the very late 1700s, long after the 
British word “Protestant” had come to mean any Western Christian 
not a Papist, the Maryland word “Protestant” still meant only an 
Anglican. 

The question naturally arises as to why this phenomenon did not 
appear in other Southern colonies. Here we are admittedly hard- 
pressed to give a final answer; we may, however, suggest a few 
possible reasons. Virginia, the oldest colony, was settled by Church- 
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men noted for their Puritanic sympathies; they would be least like- 
ly to emphasize any exclusiveness of the Church of England. The 
Carolinas were settled with difficulty after 1670 (the restricted 
meaning of “Protestant” having almost disappeared in Britian by 
that time), and were filled with many Dissenters. Georgia was 
settled quite late (1730s on); when its inhabitants left England 
“Protestant” had long since ceased to mean “Anglican” alone. In 
any event, Marylanders were well nigh unique in construing 
“Protestant” to mean “Anglican” and nothing else. 


Seventeenth Century 


We recall (p 48) that within ten years after the chartering of 
the colony, a petition was presented on 22 March 1641/42 in behalf 
“of the Protestant Catholicks of Maryland.” Possibly because of 
the unfamiliarity of this name for Anglicans, we find these people 
described another way the next morning when the record states, 
“The petition of the Protestants was read complain? ag*t M* 
Thomas Gerard for taking away the Key of the Chappel... .’’° 
Though not so to a person of the mid-twentieth century, to a Mary- 
lander of the mid-seventeenth century the unmistakable designation 
for Churchmen was: plain ‘Protestant’! Inescapably, this implies 
that “Protestant” must have had the restricted meaning of ‘‘Angli- 
can” right from the beginning, viz., from 1632. 

Repeating this specialized usage of “Protestant,” that swash- 
buckling mariner, Richard Ingle, petitioned Parliament in 1645 be- 
cause his ship had been seized by the Governor of Maryland, and he 
further charged the Governor with executing ‘‘a Tyrannicall power 
against Protestants.” Ingle claimed he had assisted “the said well 
affected Protestants, against the said Tyrannicall Governor and the 
Papists,’ and having confounded ‘“‘those wicked Papists ... hee 
relieued the poore distressed Protestants” in Maryland.*! Because 
there were very few Dissenters in Maryland at this time, these 
“Protestants” must have been Anglicans. Furthermore, any peti- 
tion—pleading as its merit the defense of ‘‘Protestants’”—addressed 
to the government of Charles I and Archbishop Laud would hardly 
have been wasting tears on Dissenters! 

Especially important are those uses of the word “Protestant” 
alone to mean Anglican which were clearly valid in law. Thus, in 
his will of 1675, Jeremiah Eaton left 550 acres of land ‘“‘to the first 
Protestant Minister that should reside in Baltimore County and his 
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Successors forever.”’ This bequest was confirmed to St. John’s Par- 
ish by an act of the Assembly of 1719.** The reader well knows 
what would happen today to any land willed “to the first Protestant 
Minister that should reside in” any community! 

Also one should note the phraseology of the first of several acts 
(from 1692 through 1702) which established Anglicanism in Mary- 
land. The law of 1692 was entitled “An Act for the Service of Al- 
mighty God and the Establishment of the Protestant Religion with- 
in this Province.” And lest anyone be uncertain as to the meaning 
of this phrase “the Protestant Religion,” the act specifically stated 
“That the Church of England within this Province shall have 
and Enjoy all her Rights Liberties and Franchises wholly in- 
violable.’’* 

Following a revolt in Maryland against proprietary government 
(1689), “the representatives of their Majestyes Protestant Sub- 
jects” sent a petition to the sovereigns which consistently used the 
terminology described above, as in their reference to ‘“‘the Protes- 
tant Religion, here of late notoriously opposed ... by our late Popish 
Governors.”® Then some of the Maryland clergy, in 1696, com- 
plained to the Bishop of London about “5 or 6 popish priests, who 
have perverted divers idle people from the Protestant Religion.’’® 


Eighteenth Century 


Speaking of and for those ‘‘who are earnestly Sollicitous for 
establishing the Protestant Religion here,” *’ the Council of Mary- 
land wrote to the Commissioners of Trade and Foreign Plantations 
in London. Their communication of 27 June 1700 is an interesting 
one which shows that ‘‘Protestant,” with modification, could mean 
any non-Papist, in such phrases as “dissenting Protestants” or 
“other Protestants.” Otherwise, however, this document employed 
“Protestant” in the sense of “Anglican.’’® 

Concerning himself with establishment and—to a greater extent 
—with missionary work in Maryland, the Rev. Thomas Bray wrote 
several short items to further his endeavor. That his efforts were 
not in vain we all know, for from them arose the famous Society for 
the Propagation of the Gospel (SPG) and the Society for Promoting 
Christian Knowledge (SPCK). In his Memorial Respecting the 
Present State of Religion of the year 1700, Bray appealed to the 
clergy and “devout Laity” of England to raise funds for “no less 
than Forty Protestant Missionaries to be sent into all these Col- 
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onies.’’®® Those to whom he appealed were members of the Church 
of England, and certainly he was not asking them to subsidize the 
dispatch of forty Dissenters to America. In a broadside entitled 
“The Present State of the Protestant Religion in Maryland,” prob- 
ably published at London c 1700, Bray applauded Governor Francis 
Nicholson for his ‘‘zeal to promote ... the Interest of the Protes- 
tant Religion,’’° and in a pamphlet of the following year (1701), 
Bray again repeatedly used “Protestant” as synonymous with 
“Anglican.” 

A 1703 petition to the Assembly of Maryland from eleven Angli- 
can clergymen prayed ‘“‘That the Quakers & Papists be restrained 
from seducing Her Majestys Protestant Subjects.”"? Then some- 
what later, the Calvert family (which had lost control of Maryland) 
regained its position in that colony. Benedict Leonard, third Lord 
Baltimore, changed from Romanism to Anglicanism in 17138; he 
died soon thereafter, but his son Charles (then 15) became Pro- 
prietary of Maryland.” Regarding this conversion to Anglicanism 
and the renewal of the proprietorship, Governor John Hart in 1716 
addressed both houses of the Assembly in this manner, “His Maj- 
esty ... was readily induced to reinstate the noble Family of Balte- 
more in their ancient Right of Governing this Province, from the 
Consideration [839/340] of their having embraced the Protestant 
Religion.”’* In neither example is there any question as to the 
meaning of ‘‘Protestant.” 

A Maryland document of 1751 implicitly restricted the word 
“Protestant” to the Church of England, showing how thoroughly 
entrenched this understanding was in the minds of eighteenth cen- 
tury Marylanders. It complained that “Popery [was] ... pervert- 
ing and withdrawing many of his Majesty’s Protestant Subjects” 
from the Established Religion and prayed that the governor “put 
into all Places of Trust and Profit none but faithful Protestant Sub- 
jects, known as such by their Religious and Civil Principles.’”> In 
1770 a Maryland pamphlet criticized ‘‘a Presumption that the Act 
of 1701-2, for the Establishment of the Protestant Church, ... is 
not wn force.”*® And a legal opinion of 1773 declared, ‘‘the Govern- 
ment [of Maryland] was in the Crown till Lord Charles being a 
Protestant was in 1715 restored by George the First.’’” 

While it is true that this specialized usage prevailed in Maryland 
during the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, it is also true that 
the word “Protestant” sometimes meant any non Roman Catholic; 
thus a 1769 Maryland act for naturalizing a person who could not 
have been an Anglican described “Peter Haldimand ...a For- 
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eigner of the Protestant or reformed Religion. .. .”7® Neverthe- 
less, that “Protestant” by and large meant “Anglican” in Mary- 
land is explicitly affirmed by a 1780 reference to “the Church 
known in the province [Maryland] as Protestant.’’”® 

So we have seen this unique Maryland practice of generally re- 
ferring to the Anglican Church as “the Protestant Church’; in 
other Southern colonies it was known overwhelmingly (as one 
would expect) as “the Church of England.” Throughout the entire 
century and a half of Maryland’s colonial existence, this restricted 
meaning of “Protestant” was standard. Not only is this oddity in- 
teresting per se, it will unavoidably influence the naming of the 
independent American Church. 


DESIGNATIONS FOR ROMAN CATHOLICS 


Papist 


As one would expect, “‘Papist’”’ was the most frequent designation 
for a Roman Catholic in the colonial South, so common, indeed, that 
it seems unnecessary to give examples. 

Yet it is interesting to note the Roman Bishop John Carroll’s 
description of his trip to Boston in 1791. “It is wonderfull,’ he 
wrote, ‘“‘to tell what great civilities have been done to me in this 
town, where a few years ago a popish priest was thought to be the 
greatest monster in creation. ... The horror which was associate 
with the idea of a papist is incredible; .. .’°° As observed else- 
where,®! Papists did not often designate themselves by this term, 
and quite possibly Bishop Carroll may have selected “‘popish” to 
add an authentic Boston touch. But it is worth noting that this 
prominent Maryland Romanist used the terms “papist’” and “po- 
pish,” continuing in the tradition of such illustrious British pred- 
ecessors as Gother and Challoner. 


Roman Catholic 
In Maryland, however, the name “Roman Catholic”? seemed to be 


used more frequently than it was in other Southern colonies or in 
other parts of the English-speaking world. This practice would 
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seem to tie in with the fact that, along with Pennsylvania, Maryland 
was a colony where Romanists were tolerated. 

As far back as 1649, Lord Baltimore declared, ‘‘William Tomp- 
son was the only Roman Catholick that took the then Rebells oath 
agains vs.’’®? Showing that the Maryland sanctuary was not as 
safe as some people today imagine it to have been was a 1645 ‘‘Act 
Concerning Religion” stating, ‘‘[ N]one who profess and Exercise 
the Popish Religion Commonly known by the Name of the Roman 
Catholick Religion can be protected in this Province by the Lawes 
of England formerly Established and yet unrepealed....’*? Justa 
few months earlier, the Council stated that people who had ‘“‘borne 
Armes in Warr against the Parliament or doe profess the Roman 
Catholick Religion” were ineligible to “give any Vote or to be 
Elected Members” of the Maryland Assembly.** A sheriff’s report 
of 1698 to the Maryland Council asserted there was ‘‘neither teacher 
nor place of worship, either of Roman Catholics or Quakers.’’®® 

In a letter to the Bishop of London, Maryland’s governor related 
in 1715, “It grieves me to hear daily of the numbers leaving [the 
Church of England], and going over to the Roman Catholics and 
dissenting congregations. .. .”8* A proclamation by the Captain 
General of Maryland in 1715/16 concluded with the order that ‘“‘the 
respective Sherrifs of the Sev™ Countys ... take an Account of the 
Names, of all Papists or Roman Catholiques, in their sev™ Coun- 
Lye 2a 

Yet, one must not assume that “Roman Catholic” was not used 
elsewhere in the South. A Georgian stated in 1741 that ‘“‘Inhabi- 
tants of all sorts, Roman Catholicks only excepted, . .. were invited 
to” his province.** An advertisement in the Virginia Gazette 
(1751) for a runaway servant described him as ‘“‘an Englishman 
born, and pretends to be a Roman Catholick.’’®* Then in a speech of 
1775, Governor Johnstone of North Carolina referred to “all the 
Absurdities of the Roman Catholic Religion.’’®® During the Revolu- 
tion (1778), the Virginia Gazette reported “‘that three regiments 
of Roman Catholics” would probably be sent to America from Ire- 
land.®* 


Catholic 


To a lesser extent than ‘‘Roman Catholic,” ‘Catholic’ alone was 
also found; but it should be remembered that both these names 
were much less common than the usual “Papist.”’ Mixed usage of 
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“Catholic” and “Roman Catholic” is shown in a set of papers pre- 
sented to the Maryland Assembly in 1748. One letter spoke of 
“Zeal for the Catholick Cause,’’®? “‘the Resolution to Persevere un- 
till the Roman Catholicks are Restablished in their former Tran- 
quility,”®* “The Rebells that arrived here Last Summer are Chiefly 
Purchased by Roman Catholicks.’** Another letter mentioned 
“Zealous Propogators of the Catholick Cause” who, however, 
“would certainly have Involved the whole body of the Roman Cath- 
olicks in their Inevitable Ruin.” 

Then the Virginia Gazette used “Catholic” to mean ‘‘Papist’ in 
an article of 5 September 1777 which reported a plan “to raise ten 
regiments of Irish Catholicks, to be employed in... the American 
war. The officers, as well as men, are to be all Catholicks, and then 
Catholick peers... have already offered their services. ...”°° An- 
other form of mixed usage appeared in the Maryland Journal dur- 
ing 1780; it asserted that rioters “began by destroying the Popish 
chapel by fire, and breaking the shutters, windows, and effects of 
Mr. Williams, druggist, a Catholic.”®? In his famous book of 1785, 
An Address to the Roman Catholics of the United States of Amer- 
ica, John Carroll described himself as ‘‘a Catholic Clergyman.’’®® 
Throughout the book he generally said “Catholic,” though very 
often “Roman Catholic,” and never “Papist’—albeit on a later 
occasion (1791) he did use “Papist.” 

Beyond any doubt, ‘“Papist’”’ was the conventional name for a 
Romanist throughout the South during the colonial period. ‘““Roman 
Catholic” and (much less frequently) ‘‘Catholic” were used oc- 
casionally,*® more often in Maryland than elsewhere, and especially 
by Papists. 


VARIOUS TERMINOLOGY 


In America, as in England, during the 1600s and 1700s, a num- 
ber of names (most of them obsolete today) were used for people 
of various religious persuasions. Most of these names by themselves 
or in their contexts are sources of amusement, but to do more than 
mention some of them briefly would be an unprofitable digres- 
sion. We will merely cite without comment: ‘“Adversaries of y° 
Church ... The Atheists, y® Papists, ye Quakers, y® Loose & Un- 
godly livers” (1705) ,2°° “Churchmen . . . Presbyterians Independ- 
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ents ... [and] anythingarians” (1711),'* “a Rank, violent Pa- 
pist” (1714/15) ,? “Dissenters or Sectaries” (1744/45) ,?°° and 
“the Irreverend Mr. James Waddell”? who despised ‘“‘the name of 
Newlight or Presbyterian” as much as he did “Mahometan or 
Methodist” (1768) .*% 

We would, however, do well to direct our attention to the Mary- 
land “Act concerning Religion” of 1649. This is the famous law 
whose standards of justice were such that, on the one hand, it 
protected people of many denominations from offensive designa- 
tions and, on the other hand, prescribed for anyone who denied 
Christ or the Trinity “death and confiscation of all his or her 
lands and goods.’?% Regarding terminology, the law said, “And 
be it also further Enacted ... that whatsoever person or persons 
shall from henceforth . . . in a reproachful manner or Way de- 
clare call or denominate a person or persons... an heretick, Schis- 
matick, Idolator, puritan, Independent, Prespiterian [probably a 
comma should be inserted here] popish prest, Jesuite, Jesuited 
papist, Lutheran, Calvenist, Anabaptist, Brownist, Roundhead, 
Sepatist, or any other name or terme in a reproachful manner re- 
lating to matter of Religion shail ... forfeit . . . tenne shill- 
ings... .”2°° Need we say, this list is interesting in itself; it is 
additionally interesting for the things it includes and the things 
it excludes. 

The enumeration seems to be quite complete. It does not appear 
surprising that terms such as “heretic,” “schismatic,” or ‘‘idolator” 
should be held opprobrious; however, one is a bit surprised to find 
in that same category the names “Jesuit,” “Presbyterian,” and 
“Lutheran.” Of course, it is true that these designations were pro- 
scribed only when used “in a reproachful manner,” and more than 
one magistrate may have been hard-pressed to determine the way 
in which “‘Lutheran” was enunciated. Unfortunately, we have not 
discovered any court action based on this law, and perhaps there 
was none; also, the act was short-lived, being repealed in 1654. 

Most important for our purposes, however, is the fact that the 
list contains no specific offensive names for either Romanists or 
Anglicans. It is true that combined terms such as “Popish Priest’ 
or “Jesuited Papist” appear; but the difference between these and 
“Papist’” may have the same as that between (say) “damn Yan- 
kee” and plain “Yankee.” Anyhow, the opinion held by some peo- 
ple today that “Papist’”’ was an opprobrious term is not borne out 
by a law that banned “‘Calvinist.’”’ Nor did some important Roman 
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Catholics of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries find any- 
thing wrong with “Papist.’°® Also nowhere in the list is there 
any offensive name designating Anglicans — not even “Prelatist’’ 
(which, originating c 1640, may not yet have reached America) or 
the unique term “Protestant,’”’ which could well have been spat out. 
The Southern colonial vocabulary was rich in appellations for 
people of various religious affiliations. Nevertheless, they all fell 
under the major and more usual designations of ‘‘Churchmen,”’ 
“Dissenters” (denomination often specified), or “Papists.” 


ANTONYMS 


Necessary for our purpose is a determination of what terms 
were held as opposites. We recall the English pattern of the six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries was “Papist and Protestant,”’ 
“Catholic and Heretic”: the first of these pairs prevailed in the 
eighteenth century, but the second of them had begun rapidly to 
die out somewhat prior to that time.*® As one would expect, this 
same configuration was discerned in the Southern colonies. Also, 
especially in Maryland (where a relatively large number of Ro- 
manists dwelt), “Catholic and Protestant” was occasionally found; 
but it was an infrequent phrase, just as it was in England. 


Catholic and Heretic 


The opposites “Papist and Protestant” were found repeatedly, 
but no evidence was discovered concerning “Heretic” and its op- 
posite. “Heretic,” if used “in a reproachful manner,” was one of 
the names banned in Maryland by the law of 1649, though we may 
wonder about the effectiveness of this law. In any case, since the 
language of colonial America was, by and large, that of the British 
Isles, we may believe that during the 1600s “Heretic” had as its 
opposite “Catholic.” Then after about 1700 this pair probably 
disappeared. Certain it is, though, that “Heretic” was exceedingly 
rare in the eighteenth century South (only one example, and that 
one inconclusive,"?® was found) ; consequently the phrase “Catholic 
and Heretic” also had to be rare. 
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Catholic and Protestant 


As in England, there was that minority practice in the South 
of opposing “Protestant” with “Catholic.” Thus, in 1671, the lower 
house in Maryland amended a school act by saying “that there 
may be two School Masters, the One for the Catholick and the 


Other for the Protestant Children... .’*! In 1688 a woman peti- 
tioned the same house, saying she ‘‘was a Protestant and now 
brought up amongst Catholicks. .. .”’112, And, as noted earlier, the 


first American Roman Catholic bishop, John Carroll, held ‘‘Cath- 
olic’ and ‘‘Protestant” as opposites; presumably, this must have 
been common among most Romanists. 

Specifically, Carroll wrote (1785), “It will then be immaterial, 
whether we unite with catholics, protestants, or any ancient or 
modern sectaries, provided they admit the few doctrines, which 
each of us may lay down as fundamental[s] of christianity; ... 
though the sincere friends of christianity, both catholic and prot- 
estant, have deemed [386/37] such principles latitudinarian- 
ism... .’15 These few examples (one from an outstanding Papist) 
are the only ones we found of using ‘‘Catholic and Protestant” as 
antonyms. Finding such a paucity of samples in almost two hun- 
dred years makes us conclude that the pair was very uncommon. 


Protestant and Papist 


Without question, ‘Protestant and Papist’” was the common set 
of opposites in the colonial South. Richard Ingle, for instance, con- 
trasted “Protestant” with “Papist” in 1645.14 The Assembly of 
Maryland (1692) sent an address to William and Mary mentioning 
the removal “of a Tirrannicall Popish Government” and thanking 
the Sovereigns for ‘Sending amongst us a Protestant Governor.’’!® 

The 1704 “Act to prevent the Growth of Popery” in Maryland 
declared that ‘Protestant Children of Popish Parents” were al- 
ways entitled to ‘fitting Maintenance” by their family.1‘* The 
third amendment to a Maryland bill of 1729 was criticized for 
failure “to secure the Orphans of Protestants from being educated 
in the Romish Religion. . . . [Some] Orphans whose Fathers were 
Protestants ... have been brought up in the Popish Religion.’’” 
A 1736/37 letter from “The Germans” (they were Salzburgers) 
of Savannah to Thomas Cavston stated, ““We were asked in Lon- 
don, Whether we were not Papists? We answered, we were not” 
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and wanted to go to Georgia because “liberty of Conscience. .. was 
there allowed to All Protestants.’’1§ 

The Virgina Gazette of 21 January 1737 reported “The Con- 
version ... to Popery ... [of] a Scots Gentleman ... [who] 
renounced the Protestant Religion... .”11° Alexander Garden asked 
at Charleston in 1742, “But pray (Sir) who wrote so many Books 
against the Papists. . .? Who stood in the Gap, and defended the 
Protestant Cause. . .?’!°° One Colonel Hooper, from the Committee 
of Grievances, reported in 1751 to the Maryland Assembly ‘that 
the Growth of Popery within this Province may . .. become dan- 
gerous...to the Protestant Interest... .”!21 And in the neighboring 
colony of Virginia, the governor declared in a 1756 speech, ‘‘the 
Dispute between the [English and French] Crowns grow[ing] 
near to a Crisis” may result in “giving up... the legal and mild 
government of a Protestant King, for the... heavy Oppression 
of a Popish Tyrant.’’'?? In the following year, the Governor of 
North Carolina, in proclaiming a fast, spoke of the danger of 
French conquest of all North America ‘‘and depriving all these 
Provinces of their Holy Protestant reformed Religion ... and fix- 
ing Gallican and Popish Slavery, Superstition and Persecution. ... 
[T]here seems to be also a Combination of Popish Powers formed 
against the Protestant Religion and Liberties of Europe... .’2?8 

An unidentified Maryland author of (apparently) 1769 prepared 
a manuscript directed to “an unbeneficed Puritanic Reader [i.e., 
“minister” ]’? who, without apostolic ordination, dared to criticize 
the clergy and Laity of the Church. This “Puritanic Reader” had 
“ridiculously” castigated a certain Mr. Carson for being “against 
the protestant religion, representing him as a rigid Papist.” On 
the contrary, wrote the author, ‘‘What a dangerous Enemy to Pop- 
ery is this Protestant Champion.’’!** Five years later a Virginian 
spoke of ‘“Popish Superstitions” and ‘the several Protestant 
Churches,’’*2> while a future bishop, the Rev. James Madison, in 
1786 contrasted “Popish tyrany” with various theological sys- 
tems which had been “felt in every part of the Protestant world.’’*® 
Furthermore, Madison mentioned ‘The principles upon which the 
Protestant reformation from popery was undertaken... .’’*" 

So, as one would expect, the usual pair of opposites in the colo- 
nial South was “Protestant and Papist.’”’ For a description of 
Anglicanism’s position in the religious scene near the end of the 
colonial period and an understanding of which names were or 
were not held as opposites, we turn to a 1774 letter in the Virginia 
Gazette. After expressing alarm at the progress made by “dis- 
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senters,” the author stated, “Let it not be forgotten that we 
[Churchmen] are protestants, and have renounced the Romish 
inquisition.” He signed himself “A Catholic Christian.’’!28 


SUMMARY 


On the whole, religious terminology in the South during the 
1600s and 1700s was identical with that in England during the 
same period. The Church of England was established in all the 
Southern colonies, and this situation probably explains further the 
identity of speech habits in the two places. “Church of England’ 
was the most usual name for the privileged religious body; its 
adherents were simply “Churchmen” who, together with ‘Dis- 
senters,” comprised a larger group called “Protestants.” ‘“Papists” 
were the opposites of “Protestants,” though now and then they 
were called “Roman Catholics.” 

Maryland, however, was the one exception to the foregoing. The 
above pattern, it is true, generally held for Maryland, but An- 
glicans in that colony had a monopoly on the name “Protestant.” 
Actually, it seems that in Maryland “Protestant” was used even 
more often than “Church of England.” And probably because 
Papists were at least tolerated in that province, “Roman Catholic” 
appeared to be a more frequent designation there than it was in 
other colonies. Furthermore, the word “Catholic” alone seemed 
to be used more often in Maryland than elsewhere. One is tempted 
to suspect that lying beneath the surface of the Marylander’s ap- 
prehension there were only two Churches, the “Catholic” and the 
“Protestant” (the Roman and the Anglican), but known on the 
surface as the “‘Popish” and the “‘Protestant.”’ 


NOTE ON METHOD 


Though the time and place are different, the problem of Chapters III, IV 
and V is the same as that of Chapter I. Again, we will not describe routine 
investigation (for instance, the use of printed collections of documents), but 
will discuss the special methods employed for these three chapters. 

For the American colonial period we could have continued with the New 
York Public Library imprint catalog; however, it was decided that Charles 
Evans’ thirteen volume American Bibliography was a more useful tool since 
each volume contains a subject index, allowing us immediately to eliminate 
all non-religious items from the almost 36,000 titles published in America 
from 1639 to 1800. Because our interest is primarily in American word us- 
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age, we did not take probings at various intervals, but rather covered the 
entire period by using all thirteen volumes of Evans. From this bibliography 
a total of 320 titles was selected. After many of these books, pamphlets, and 
broadsides were used, it was noticed that — in so far as word usage was con- 
cerned — they were all repeating themselves. There seemed to be no point 
in endlessly recording the same things, and such investigation was halted 
after the examination of two hundred items; in this connection it must be 
stated that the distribution of these works over the whole period of time was 
not disturbed. 

Although the utilization of Evans must have offered an accurately dis- 
tributed choice of Anglican, Dissenting, Roman, and non-denominational au- 
thors, one very obvious bias was apparent, viz., the disproportionately great 
number of New England specimens. This, of course, is understandable, be- 
cause (as we saw in Chapter II) New England was the center of American 
printing. Of the works actually used, 92 were printed in New England, 55 
in the Middle Colonies, and 53 in the South. So far as the actual amount 
of printing in these three regions is concerned, the American Antiquarian 
Society (Worcester, Massachusetts) imprint catalog shows that to the year 
1800 the ratio of titles printed in New England, the Middle Colonies (includ- 
ing the large number of German works in Pennsylvania), and the South was 
25:16:1. While our sample fairly reflects the amount of printing in each 
region, it is blind to the number of people — i.e., the number of speakers — in 
these regions. It was noted at the end of Chapter II that the American 
religious population was rather equally divided among these three zones, and 
it would be desirable to find enough speech samples from the other areas 
to compensate for the New England preponderance. 

Unfortunately, such a job would be extremely difficult. As most of the 
printing was in New England how would we acquire additional speech sam- 
ples from other colonies? It would be almost impossible to get enough MS 
material. Utilizing colonial newspapers is more practical but singularly 
unrewarding, since they consisted mainly of advertising, a certain amount 
of foreign news, essays, and a trace of local news. Religious terms seldom 
appeared in such journalism. 

Also, finding these newspapers is not easy. In the world’s best collection 
of colonial American newspapers (at the American Antiquarian Society) 
many files are incomplete and quite a few are lacking altogether. However, 
some Southern and Middle Colony newspapers were used (in depositories at 
New York, Philadelphia, and Baltimore in addition to Worcester), and this 
served as a partial remedy to the deficiency. As an additional way of build- 
ing up the collection of word samples, printed documents from the Southern 
and Middle Colonies were used quite liberally, those of New England barely 
touched. In this manner we tried to overcome New England’s preponderance 
and bring Chapters III and V into balance with Chapter IV. j 

Again, the impracticality of utilizing MS sources from all thirteen colonies 
is apparent; nevertheless, some selected MSS were used. The Library of 
Congress has complete photocopies of the SPG archives catalogued in thirty- 
six drawers, but for a work of this type the SPG papers are arranged in 
a very unwieldy manner. However, the collection does contain some mis- 
cellaneous MSS filed according to colony, of which the following boxes were 
used: Maryland (1693/94-1784), Georgia (1759-1782), Connecticut Part I 
(1635-1782), Connecticut Part II (1683-1852), Massachusetts Part I (1630- 
1781), Massachusetts Part II (1782-1851), Delaware (1710-1784), Maine 
(1761-1775), New Jersey (1714-1785), New York Part I (1707-1764), New 
York Part II (1765-1852), Pennsylvania (1717-1851), North Carolina (1711- 
1851), South Carolina (1715-1785), Vermont (1789-1851), Virginia Part. I 
(1680-1704), Virginia Part II (1705-[1720]). It is worth noting that the 
MSS are not evenly distributd throughout the periods shown; the extreme 
dates (e. g., 1630 or 1852) mean there are one or two items in both those 
years with long gaps ranging up (or back) to the 1700s, and even within 
the 1700s the distribution is often spotty in many colonies. , 

Two invaluable MS collections are to be found in the New York Historical 
Society and in the Historical Society of Pennsylvania. The New York So- 
ciety has fifty-eight bound volumes of colonial MSS under the running title 
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of “Archives of the Protestant Episcopal Church in the United States of 
America”; of these the following were used: William Smith Papers (three 
volumes), William White Papers (three volumes), Miscellaneous MSS (one 
volume), Ravenscroft Papers (three volumes); of the eight volumes of Peters 
Papers pertaining to New England, only the first volume was used. The 
balance of this collection is the forty volumes of Hobart Papers; these have 
been very recently scrutinized by the Rev. Julian Gunn, OHC, for his forth- 
coming Hobart biography. In a letter to Fr. Gunn, we described our problem 
and asked if it were worth while to use the Hobart material; he replied that 
it was not. One box of “Selected Letters” was used along with all six boxes 
of the Hawks Papers. The seventeen volumes of Hawks Transcripts have 
all been printed (and previously used in their printed form), so they were 
just barely skimmed. The main value of the Historical Society of Pennsylvania 
collection lies in its twenty-one volumes and boxes of William Smith Papers 
which were used but will be discussed in the Note on Method to Chapter VI. 

Other collections and depositories had very meager holdings for the pres- 
ent work. The following were utilized: In PHILADELPHIA — University 
of Pennsylvania, Rare Book Room (main library), Archives (Bennett Hall), 
Alumni Records (Blanchard Hall); Historical Society of Pennsylvania, Dreer 
Collection of bishops’ letters (two volumes), selected William Smith letters 
from the card catalog and the two big collections of Smith material described 
after Chapter VI; American Philosophical Society, the few letters of Wil- 
liam Smith and William White; Philadelphia Divinity School Library and 
Church Historical Society Library (then housed on the Philadelphia Divinity 
School campus), the few papers of White and Seabury. In NEW YORK — 
New York Historical Society, already described; General Theological Seminary 
Library, the first seven folders of bishops’ letters; Public Library, Manu- 
script Division had practically nothing as did the Morgan Library. In WASH- 
INGTON — Library of Congress, Manuscript Division, SPG collection (al- 
ready described), Fulham and Lambeth Palace collections to be dealt with 
in the Note on Method to Chapter VI. 
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CHAPTER IV: COLONIAL NEW ENGLAND 


Universal establishment of the Church of England in the South 

was one thing; the Churchmen were riding high. Need we 
mention their status in Puritan New England! Need we even at- 
tempt to suggest how they fared in that region, whose inhabitants 
had been harried out of their homeland by such champions of An- 
glicanism as James I and Laud? Did this religious situation have 
anything to do with language in New England? It certainly did; 
just as it had something to do with language in the South. 

The establishment of Puritanism in New England must have 
been responsible for construing ‘‘the Church” as ‘‘the Puritan 
Church,” and this establishment also led to the introduction of 
another term into the religious vocabulary: “‘standing Churches.” 
Regarding the first point, so important a New Englander as John 
Winthrop was quoted in 16387 as having written of “cases of con- 
science before the church, etc.” ;' while a Hartford court in 1657/58 
ordered ‘‘that there shall be no ministry or Church administration 
entertained or attended... distinct & separate from... that w™ 
is openly & publickly observed & dispenced by the settled & ap- 
proved Ministry” here.? It should be obvious that many more 
such examples may be found, but since they really do not concern 
the problems of this study they will not be offered here. 


fi New England we enter an entirely different environment. 


DESIGNATIONS FOR NON-PAPISTS 


Protestant 


“Protestant” in colonial New England meant just what it meant 
every other place in the English-speaking world from the mid- 
1600s to the mid-1800s: any Christian not a Papist. 

The General Court at Boston declared in 1654 that no person 
could be a deputy of the Court who was “unsound in judgment con- 
cerninge the mayne poynts of Christian religion as they have bin 
held forth & acknowledged by the generallitie of the P[ro]testant 
orthodox writers.’’® “Protestant orthodox,” undoubtedly meaning 
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“Calvinistic,” implies the existence of many kinds of Protestants. 
And although the Puritans in old England had striven zealously 
against Churchmen, had castigated them for being traitorous 
Protestants and pseudo-Papists, and had practically read them out 
of the ranks of Protestantism into their own category of ‘Pre- 
lacy,” they nevertheless in New England were willing to include 
them within the pale of Protestantism. Thus, the Commissioners 
of the United Colonies of New England wrote in 1679 of ‘‘malicious 
designers, the Jesuits, (those grand enemies to his Majesty’s crown 
as well as to the Protestant religion by us professed.)”’* Certainly 
His Majesty’s Protestant religion had to be Anglican, and ‘“‘the 
Protestant religion by us professed” even implies a grudging rec- 
ognition of Anglicanism’s claim to being ‘‘the Protestant religion.” 

A 1680 New Hampshire law referred to “all Englishmen, being 
Protestants, yt are settled Inhabitants ... of this Province,’’® while 
Cotton Mather and other eminent Puritans, writing in The Prin- 
ciples of the protestant religion of 1690, branded the Quakers as 
“the great Choak-weed of the Christian & Protestant Religion.’’® 
The title of this Puritan work is significant, for it clearly shows 
that, unlike Maryland, New England did not hold “the Protestant 
religion” to be exclusively that of the Church of England. 

In defining “Protestantism,” a Dissenter wrote in 1744, “[T]he 
sacred Scriptures are the alone Rule of ... every true Protestant.’ 
Furthermore, “every Christian has a Right of judging for himself 
what he is to believe and practice in Religion according to that 
Rule. . .. Tho’ Protestants are agreed in the Profession of that 
Principle, yet’? many have enacted civil laws requiring conformity 
to a particular interpretation of Christianity.* Showing that in 
New England “Protestant” included all non-Papists and was not 
restricted to one kind, the Yale Fellows in 1751 stated their desire 
“to admit Protestants of all Denominations... ,’® and the President 
of Yale (in 1755) spoke of “the Protestant Churches in general 
and those of New-England in particular.’’?® 

Charles Chauncy, writing on The Validity of Presbyterian or- 
dination in 1762, included the Church of England within the realm 
of Protestant Churches but also showed how it differed from the 
others. “‘[T]he protestant churches abroad, in common with our’s,” 
he said, “far from owning the jus divinum of episcopacy, assert a 
parity between bishops and presbyters. .. .”11. That no order of 
the ministry is superior to any other is “virtually the sense of 
most of the protestant churches. .. .”??, And in conclusion, “‘Yea, so 
universally hath this doctrine, of the identity of bishop and pres- 
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byter, been, that it hath, all along, by the Romanists, been reckoned 
a prime doctrine of Romes Opposers.”* A similar view was pro- 
pounded in 1768 by Amos Adams in explaining why the forefathers 
of his contemporaries in Massachusetts Bay had left the Church 
of England. “They disliked,” for example, “the interruption of 
the prayers, by the responses of the people, which is practised in 
no other protestant church in the world,’ as well as “the giving 
of the ring in marriage, derived from the papists.’’™ 

The foregoing material shows that New England Puritans in- 
cluded Anglicans within the realm of “Protestants,” and it also 
underlines fundamental differences (held as important by both 
Dissenters and Churchmen) between Anglicans and other non- 
Papists, namely, episcopacy and various traits held to be “derived 
from the papists.” These differences, their attack and defence, are 
of course nothing new: we saw them in England and will continue 
to see them in colonial America. But again, the important point 
is that in colonial New England “Protestant”? comprised all non- 
Romans and was not limited to any one group of them. 


Who ts a “Dissenter’’? 


New England presents a strange situation. Because Puritanism 
was generally established de facto, any non-Puritan, including an 
Anglican, was a “Dissenter.” But Churchmen were not accus- 
tomed to being termed “Dissenters,” so they applied this name to 
Puritans. Therefore, unless you know the religious affiliation of 
a New England writer, you have no idea whom he means by “Dis- 
senters”! This complex topic is really an invitation to digression; 
consequently, we will deliberately touch only a few high spots. 

From a legal viewpoint — and it had a direct bearing on vocab- 
ulary — Puritanism indeed had a de facto privileged status in New 
England, yet some people argued de jure that the laws establishing 
Anglicanism in the mother country took precedence over any local 
laws or customs to the contrary. In law, presumably, this dispute 
was never settled, and apparently just burned itself out in the late 
1700s; but in practice Puritanism had not even remotely serious 
competition when it came to establishment. Anyhow, it is easy 
to see why there were two different candidates for (or decriers 
against) the appellation of ‘‘Dissenter.”’ 

It is well to state here and now that so far as the present work 
is concerned it will consistently use “Dissenter’” in its accustomed 
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meaning of “non-Papal, non-Anglican Christian”; to do other- 
wise would inject needless confusion. With no more ado, let us 
consider New England’s chameleon use of “Dissenter.”’ 

From Boston in 1680 Governor Symon Bradstreet wrote a letter 
to the King concerning freedom of religion in New England; in 
it Bradstreet used the phrase “Prottestant dissento's” in such a 
manner that it could be construed either as “‘non-Puritans” or “‘non- 
Anglicans.’’!® 

Proceeding to a clear-cut case, we find Thomas Walter writing 
in 1724, “[T]here can be no [29/30] such thing as a Dissenting 
Presbyterian in New England; for we are the Original E’stablished 
Church of this Land, ... here in this country the Episcopalians 
in Propriety of Speech are the Dissenters. ... Yea, I do believe, 
that if but Ten Church Men should happen to settle [80/31] in 
Holland, all the States would by them be called Dissenters, because 
they do not worship God according to their Ceremonies and tedious 
Liturgy.’’*’? Although there is no doubt in this Presbyterian’s mind 
as to who is or is not a Dissenter and why he is so called, it is in- 
teresting to notice in the last sentence his natural use of the word 
“Churchman,” showing how ingrained this term was in English 
speech, even in the speech of one who at that very time was con- 
testing with Churchmen the use of another name. 

This argument was concurred in by another Presbyterian, Noah 
Welles. He declared (1767) it was a mistake to call “those of our 
communion in this country [New England], dissenters. . . . Not 
that I imagine there is any thing reproachful in the name, when 
properly applied, tho’ doubtless this is their [Anglicans’] meaning. 
Dissenter is one, who dissents from the established religion of the 
country where he lives.’* His Anglican antagonist, Jeremiah 
Leaming, responded, “I shall still call them Dissenters, not as a 
Term of Reproach, but as a Term of Distinction. .. .’?° Leaming 
further held that the laws of England held precedence over those 
of the colonies; consequently, “there [could] be no Episcopal Dis- 
senters,” and he could not “conceive how [Welles] makes the Pro- 
fessors of the Church of England Dissenters in New England.’’”° 

Not worrying about the legal niceties as to who were the real 
Dissenters in New England, Churchmen and even some non-Church- 
men used the name “Dissenter” as it was habitually used in the 
mother country. Employing this usage (along with the one that 
included all non-Papists as “Protestants’”) was the Anglican, John 
Beach, in 1751. “There are now,” he wrote, “so many Colleges and 
Shepherd’s Tents, and so many Teachers of various Opinions, all 
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[66/67] called Protestant Ministers that there is scarce a place... 
where there is not a Protestant Minister of one Kind or another 
settled. ... For wherever the Society [for the Propagation of the 
Gospel] erects a Mission, there the Dissenters soon open a Meet- 
ing.’ Even James Otis has been quoted as saying to William Bol- 
lan (an Anglican, and representative of Massachusetts to London) 
in 1762: “[Y]ou being a Churchman were a very unsuitable Per- 
son to represent us in a Time of such eminent Danger. ... Mr. 
[Jasper] Mauduit being at the head of the Dissenters in England 
was a more likely person to save us from ruin.’’”? 

A New England Congregationalist in 1768 declared one of “the 
chief heads of controversy, between the church of England and the 
protestant dissenters, at this day’? was the twentieth Article of 
Religion,?? and throughout this entire book the author referred to 
himself and his co-religionists as ‘‘Dissenters’” or ‘‘Nonconform- 
ists.”” Daniel Fogg, in a 1773 letter from Connecticut to the SPG 
in London said, “The Dissenters .have oppressed the Churchmen 
every way they possibly could, by forcing their money from them 
to pay for building their meeting House... .’’4 

In conclusion, New England with de facto Puritan establishment 
had its peculiarity of speech as did the South with its de jure An- 
glican establishment. In Maryland, a “Protestant”? was a Church- 
man; in New England a “Dissenter’ was often a Churchman. Dis- 
sent in both places was construed as relative to establishment, but 
the legitimacy of New England establishment was disputed. Also, 
the semantic situation was further confused since in the language 
as a whole ‘‘Dissenter’” meant a non-Anglican. Churchmen, of 
course, always used “‘Dissenter”’ in its customary sense; some non- 
Anglicans did and some did not. On the whole, it seems that the 
peculiar use of, “Dissenter’? was subordinate to the conventional 
use. Or, as a Churchman summarized the situation in 1791, he 
hoped “‘to be delivered from the fault, of considering episcopalians 
as dissenters from dissenters.’’?® 


DESIGNATIONS FOR ANGLICANS 


In general, New Englanders employed the usual religious termi- 
nology, though some deviations clearly reflecting New England’s 
position in the whole religious scene (e.g., ““Dissenter’”’) were ob- 
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vious. By and large, the Anglican Church was called the “Church 
of England’; and this point seems so obvious (as it did in the 
South) that we will make no effort to demonstrate it here. Along 
with “Church of England” went the familiar designation of 
“Churchman,” which needs but little demonstration. 


Churchman 


In 1724, the Anglican John Checkley stated that Governor Samuel 
Shute had prohibited “taxing the Churchmen towards the Main- 
tenance of any other Ministers ... than Episcopal,” and we re- 
call (p 64) a Presbyterian writing in that same year, “I do be- 
lieve, that if but Ten Church Men should happen to settle in Hol- 
land....’ Another Dissenter complained in 1736, “the Papists are 
more bitter against the Presbyterians than against the Church- 
men,’?? and we noted (p 65) James Otis apostrophizing William 
Bollan in 1762, “you being a Churchman... .” Barnabas Binney, 
also a Dissenter, declared at Providence in 1774 that a civil magis- 
trate “has no business to ask whether the criminals are... Church- 
men, Presbyterians, Baptists, . . . or Sandemanians.’’8 Interest- 
ingly enough, those who enjoyed de facto establishment in New 
England apparently laid no claim to the word ‘‘Churchman” for 
themselves; on the contrary, and in accordance with customary 
English usage, they applied it only to Anglicans. So regarding the 
term “‘Churchman,”’ New England speech was conventional. 


Prelatist 


But a peculiarity of New England, one which was entirely in 
keeping with its place in the whole religious configuration, was 
its continuing employment of a word which had fallen out of use 
with the end of Cromwell’s régime: “Prelatist.”” However, it is 
well to add that ‘‘Prelatist” was not used with great frequency. 

Increase Mather came right to the point in 1689, saying, “Nay, 
some praelatical Men, who could comply with all the other Cere- 
monies [of the Prayer Book], have scrupled [against] this of the 
Cross in Baptism.’’® The Yale Trustees were quoted as having 
said in 1722 that nobody could hold a job at Yale unless he were 
“in Opposition to Arminian and Prelatical Corruptions.’*° To the 
term ‘‘Prelatical Principles,” an editor of 1755 added the footnote: 
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“By Prelatical Principles, I suppose, they intend, the Opinion that 
Prelacy or Episcopacy is, by Divine Right, absolutely necessary 
to the being of the Christian Ministry and Church;... .’?1 

Warning against possible inroads of Anglicanism, an anonymous 
writer of 1725 declared that if the Church, with its elaborate tax- 
supported hierarchy ever got into New England, “the little Finger 
of Prelacy [would] be found much heavier than the Loins of Pres- 
bytery.”*? Furthermore, “If any then wou’d avoid a Chargeable 
Ministry, how stupid, how sottish, and mad must they be, to go 
out from us, & exchange Presbytery for Prelacy!’’*? Charles Chaun- 
cy in 1734 took up cudgels with the Anglican, Thomas B. Chand- 
ler, declaring him “grossly mistaken [if] he thinks” the appeal to 
ancient sources “‘will be of any service to the Prelatical cause... . 
If Episcopalians are pleased to affirm the contrary, let it be re- 
membered, the onus probandi lies with them. .. .’’?4 


Episcopalian 


Besides showing the continuing use of “Prelacy” in Puritan New 
England, the foregoing quotations lead us directly into the major 
peculiarity of New England religious speech: the overwhelming 
use of “Episcopalian” to mean “Anglican.” Although “Church of 
England” was probably more common than “Episcopal Church,” 
the name “Episcopalian” was much more common than “Prelatist”’ 
or even than “Churchman.” Setting off “Episcopalians” in an 
environment of non-episcopalians seems quite natural; further- 
more, this correlates directly with our observation in Chapter I 
(p 28) that wherever the Church of England was in a non- 
privileged position (as it certainly was in Puritan New England) 
the name “Episcopalian” was used. “Episcopalian” was so common 
that we will use only a small part of the available material. 

Starting in 1689, we find Increase Mather writing in his Brief 
Discourse Concerning the Unlawfulness of the Common-Prayer 
Worship, “A great Episcopalian owns that the Roman Liturgy is 
like a Leprous House, only he supposeth that the Compilers of the 
Common Prayer Book have picked, and scraped, and plaistered 
the House... .’*> Congregationalists in 1690 asserted “they sepa- 
rated from another Church, viz. the Episcopal, it being well known 
that they did it because their [Anglicans’] terms of communion 
were such as they could not in conscience comply with. .. .”° In 
1700 a group of Dissenters spoke of “Arguments for E'piscopacy, 
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Presbyterianism [,and] Independency,’’*’ and in a letter of 1723/24 
the converted Puritan Timothy Cutler reported to the SPG, “On 
Sept 24% past Mr Johnson and I arrived safely here [Boston], 
to the great Joy of our Episcopal Brethren.’’*® 

Interesting information comes from the famous 1724 Boston 
trial of the Churchman, John Checkley, for libel against sundry 
Puritans. In his published Speech several years later, Checkley 
brought up the point noted earlier in this chapter as to who was 
a “Dissenter’ and said he would prove to the court: “Ist. That 
no Acts of Assembly in this Province, ... have established any 
way of Worship and Ministry, whether Presbyterian or Congrega- 
tional; so as to make THAT the Establishment, and the Episcopal 
Churches to be Dissenters ... [23/24] therefore I humbly con- 
ceive, that neither of these can be the Establishment, to the Ex- 
clusion of the Episcopal Churches, so as to make them the Dis- 
senters....*® Fearing the possibility of Anglican establishment, 
a Dissenter wrote in 1725, “And we may easily believe, if ever the 
Episcopal Clergy have it in their Power, they will not fail’ to 
squeeze the New England taxpayers of their money.*° 

A Boston Dissenter of 1733 declared the English government 
was “very far from imposing Episcopal Ministers upon Presby- 
terians at Home’’;* and using such terminology throughout his 
book, he finally observed ‘“‘after the presbyterian Church had purged 
[people] of the Scandal, the episcopal Church had purged them 
of their Money.’’*? In 1748 the important Dissenter, Noah Hobart, 
published his Serious address to the members of the Episcopal 
separation in New-England,** usually speaking of ‘‘the Episcopal 
Church” or of the “Church of England.” Twenty years later 
(1768), the Presbyterian Charles Chauncy, in a controversy with 
the Anglican Thomas B. Chandler, asserted, “It will also follow 
from [Chandler’s position], that all the public worship of the 
Colonists, that are not Episcopalians, of all the dissenters . 
whose ministers were ordained by ‘the laying on of the hands of 
the Presbytery’ only, is a vile affront and abomination to Christ 
the head of the Church.’’*4 

During the Revolution (1781), Samuel Parker wrote the SPG 
concerning the weakened state of the Church in Massachusetts, 
saying few people had as good a knowledge of “the State of the 
Episcopal Churches in this country as” himself. Narrating fur- 
ther: “At the Evacuation of the Town of Boston by the British 
Forces in March 1776 all the Clergy of the Episcopal Church in 
this Town (myself excepted) accompanied the Kings Troops... . 
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[I]t fell my Lot... in those times of Confusion to Continue the 
Worship of the Episcopal Church. .. .’’*° 

From the 1600s right up through the end of the colonial pe- 
riod (and, of course, into the present) we see New Englanders — 
whether Churchmen or Dissenters — designating Anglicans usu- 
ally as “E/piscopalians.”’ This practice is quite different from that 
in regions of establishment, such as the mother country or the 
South, and is in accordance with our thesis in Chapter I that 
“Episcopalian” is used (as in modern America) wherever An- 
glicanism is non-privileged. 


American Episcopal and Catholic 


Once in a while another name did appear. “American Episcopal” 
was used by James Otis who declared in 1762, “tho’ there are some 
worthy persons among our American Episcopalians, too many of 
them are very high in their religious and political principles.’ 
The Archbishop of Canterbury, Thomas Secker, in 1764 thought 
things would “be better amongst the American Episcopalians, if 
they [had] Bishops to superintend their Clergy. .. .’”% 

In a 1724 attack on episcopacy, Thomas Walter wrote of some 
Eastern Christians: ‘What [shall] we call these fine [used sar- 
castically] Christians, in what Class shall we rank them? I an- 
swer, Call them Apostolical Episcopalians, and Brethren of the 
High Church of England, who being joined with them, and a few 
more of the same Bran[d], call themselves the Catholic Church. 
For according to them, the loss of common sense, of the Faith, 
and of all Religion, will not unchurch them, nor cause them to for- 
feit the Christian Name, if they will but hold to a Bishop.’’!® 

In a 1747 dispute with Noah Hobart, the SPG missionary at 
Rye (Connecticut), James Wetmore, published a hard-hitting Vin- 
dication ... of the Church of England entirely at variance with 
the prevailing religious thought of New England. Before launch- 
ing two pages of exposition emphasizing especially the necessity 
of the three-fold apostolic ministry, an elaborate hierarchy, and a 
national Church, Wetmore flatly stated the Church of England is 
part of “the visible catholick Church of Christ, or Christian Church 
militant, as making one Body visible, of which Christ is the Head,” 
and human beings are members. ‘‘The Homologous Parts,’ Wet- 
more continued, “are such members of the Catholick Church in any 
Parts of the World, formed according to the Apostolic Model; who 
may be said to be in their Doctrine and Fellowship; having at least 
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one Apostle, or a Successor to the Apostles, in the Fulness of Power 
given them by our Lord’s Commission, to preside in Jurisdiction 
and Ordination. Some Churches are true Parts of the Catholick 
Church, whether consisting of many or fewer Christians .. . if not 
interfering with the Orders and Rules of the Church Cath- 
olick. . . .”4° Obviously this author did not limit his concept of 
“Catholic” to “universal.” With the apostolic ministry a body is 
“Catholic”; otherwise it isn’t — and the Puritans could stay out 
in the cold. 

Another Anglican used the term “Catholic” (in 1749) regarding 
two Church of England priests at Salem who “were silenced for 
Non-Conformity.” If they “were justly censured . . . they could 
not be justly received to the exercise of their Ministry, by any part 
of the Catholick Church, untill restored by lawful Authority, after 
proper Pennance; which was never pretended, in the Case of those 
Non-Conformists.’”*° Although the use of “Catholic” was not fre- 
quent in New England, the circumstances presented in the fore- 
going quotations show how definite it was that Anglicans were to 
be counted as “Catholics.”’ 

We may speculate for a moment as to why “Catholic” was used 
in regard to New England Churchmen both more often and more 
positively than it was in the other colonies. For one thing, there 
were more High Churchmen in New England than in other colonies. 
Another important fact that will account for such use on the parts 
of both Anglicans and Dissenters is the great gulf between Puritans 
and Churchmen. Anglicans in wanting to dissociate themselves as 
completely as possible from Congregationalists and Presbyterians 
emphasized the element most alien (short of Popery) to New Eng- 
land life—Catholicism; Puritans in wanting to oust Churchmen as 
far as possible from the mainstream of New England life also seized 
upon that “‘loss of common sense’”’—Catholicism. 

Summarizing colonial New England designations for Anglicans, 
we found that “Episcopalian” was most common with “Churchman” 
a rather close second. An interesting holdover from Cromwellian 
times in England was “‘Prelatist,” and on a few occasions ‘“‘Ameri- 
can Episcopalian” or ‘Catholic’ was used. 


DESIGNATIONS FOR ROMAN CATHOLICS 


The familiar words “‘Popish,” “Papist,”’ and so on were the usual 
New England terms for ‘‘Roman Catholic,” though that region 
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saw few—if any—of these people. Earlier quotations in this chap- 
ter have already illustrated these names, and we could give endless 
other examples. To be practical, only a rather few samples will 
be offered. 


Papist 

Inhabitants of Providence wrote in 1654, ‘“‘We have... been long 
free (together will all English), from ye iron yoakes of wolfish 
[Anglican] Bishops and their Popish ceremonies... ,’°' and a 


1681 order of the Province of New Hampshire spoke of ‘‘the Popish 
party throughout the world.”? In his Brief Discourse Concerning 
the Unlawfulness of the Common-Prayer Worship (1689), Increase 
Mather averred, ‘“‘the Common-Prayer Book, with which the cere- 
monies and Worship prescribed therein, I find to be in a great 
measure Popish and Heathenish.’* 

A Boston writer of 1742 described “Enthusiasm” as “‘indeed the 
genuine source of infinite evil. Popery itself hasn’t been the mother 
of more and greater blasphemies and abominations.’** The Con- 
gregationalist, Robert Ross, declared in 1762, “The Papists place 
faith in a mere Assent to... the Gospel,” > and he asked years 
later, ““Are we worse than Jews and Papists?’’** In an oration given 
at Providence in 1774, Barnabas Binney favored religious toleration 
“even to those whom true Englishmen have most aversion to, Pa- 
pists.”°? Nevertheless, here, in his opinion, “is the quintessence 
and primum mobile of Popery: IGNORANCE.’ 


Roman Catholic 


Not so common as “Popish” or “Papist,” though nevertheless 
frequent, were “Church of Rome” and ‘Roman Catholic.” In 1689 
Increase Mather stated that people “who have written in defense 
of the Common Prayer-Book, confess that ’tis a Daughter of the 
Roman Catholick. ...’*> On 29 April 1704 the Governor of New 
Hampshire ordered ‘“‘the registering of all Frenchmen, &c. and that 
all French Roman Catholicks be forthwith made prisoners of 
War.”®° Speaking of a certain “Stapleton himself, a Roman Cath- 
olic,’’*! Thomas Walter launched an assault on both Anglicans and 
Romans in 1724: “And should we happen to use the Argument of 
a koman Catholic, they [of the Church of England] could not 
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blame us, since most of their Reasons, which they bring against 
Presbyterians, are no other than the Claws of the Roman Church 
Scratching & Wounding the Back of the Church of England. And 
it has been known that a Church Man has taken a Roman Catholic 
Author and dress’d him up in a Church of England Habit. . . .’’® 

Around ten years later (viz., in 1733) a Presbyterian quoted an 
Anglican using the term ‘Roman Catholic” and, interestingly 
enough, supplied parenthetically the word ‘‘Papist,” thus implying 
that ‘‘Papist’” was far more usual in New England that “Roman 
Catholic”: “... [H]e says, That Roman Catholics (i.e. the Papists,) 
and the Presbyterians are both alike condemned by the Facts of the 
Primitive Church.”’® In 1757 a person in New Haven spoke of 
“Arminianism now amongst the Roman Catholicks,’’** and a man 
with the fine New England name of Zabdiel Adams stated in 1772, 
“Protestants are thus to be vindicated from the guilt of schism in 
leaving the Church of Rome, that mother of harlots and abomina- 
tions of the earth.”® From Portsmouth in 1774 a Congregationalist 
wrote, “It is well known that the sign of the cross, wearing cru- 
cifixes [&c] ... are distinguishing marks of the Roman Catho- 
lics....’°° And a New England convert to Popery declared in 1788, 
“In Luther and Calvin’s time, either the Romish Church was 
Christ’s true spouse, or some other society was. ... If the Romish 
society was at that time Christ’s Church... .”% 


Catholic 


Although “Roman Catholic” was a rather usual term in New 
England, ‘‘Catholic” alone was not. Of the very few examples of 
“Catholic,” we find a Churchman (publishing at Providence in 
1763) using that term in the famous controversy with Dr. Mayhew. 
Accusing Mayhew of setting up an Inquisition to keep Anglicanism, 
“the Religion of the Nation,” out of New England, he declared, ‘‘In 
Catholic Countries, to prevent the Promulgation of any other Reli- 
gion, is the sole End of the Inquisition... .’’** 

“Catholic” alone, however, was commonly used by Papists when 
their small numbers began to emerge upon the New England scene 
after the Revolution. In his own account of being converted to 
Romanism (1788), the ex-Puritan John Thayer practically always 
said “Catholic,” though now and then he did say “Roman Catho- 
lic.”’®® A Roman broadside, Boston, January 29, 1789. To the pub- 
lick. The Catholick Church of the Holy Cross ..., twice said ‘‘Cath- 
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olic’”’ and twice “Roman Catholic.’”’° Three Boston pamphlets of 
1789 generally said “Catholick,’” and one of them had this state- 
ment: “By the authority of God Almighty and of the Catholick, 
Apostolick and Roman Church, we cannot admit to our communion, 
all those who have a profession of faith and belief different from 
our’s; all simoniacs, magicians, sorcerers, soothsayers; all those 
who, by witchcraft, hinder the use of holy marriage; [many kinds 
of criminals, cheaters, &c, as well as] Comedians of either sex... .’’™ 

Although “Catholic” was sometimes used in New England to 
mean ‘‘Romanist,” it was a very infrequent term; the most common 
name, of course, was “Papist.”’ 


VARIOUS TERMINOLOGY 


As in the case of the South, we cannot afford an excursion into 
the luxuriant realm of terminology for people of various religious 
persuasions. Yet one example which illustrates the range of desig- 
nations should not be overlooked: 

A Churchman writing in the New England Courant during 1722 
regretted ‘““Bickerings and Jars between Conformists and Non Con- 
formists.” Anglicans, he said, were “charg’d with Idolatry, False 
Worship, and symbolizing with Papists and the other[s were] stig- 
matiz’d with the invidious Names of Puritans, Fanaticks, Schis- 
maticks, Conventiclers, and the like; . . . some furious Zealots of 
our excellent Church, have all along been monopolizing the whole 
Kingdom of Heaven to themselves, and excluding all whom they 
call Schismaticks and Hereticks (because they differ from them in 
some small Things). ... [According to some Anglicans] The Pa- 
pists are better than the Presbyterians! But ask them, why so? Say 
they, Because the Presbyterians are worse than the Papists. .. .” 
The writer declared that kindness “would probably have brought 
the Dissenters into our Church” and that “the High-Church Party, 
... th[ose] Sons of Prelatists, have always been for a Coalition 
with the Church of Rome... .”” 

New England devoted itself much more to religious controversy 
than did either the South or the Middle Colonies. Doctrinal disputes 
as such are not our immediate concern, but these arguments reveal 
the underlying concept of important names. They also provide a 
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foundation for the better understanding of nineteenth and twentieth 
century terminology to be examined in subsequent chapters. 

In controversies between Dissenters and Churchmen, it was 
common both in England and the colonies for Dissenters to stig- 
matize Churchmen as nothing but Papists in Protestants’ clothing. 
A Presbyterian, in his Scripture-Bishop Vindicated (1733), quoted 
an Anglican: “ ‘Is it this received Principle of the Catholick Church 
[apostolic succession] that [by its absence] unchurches foreign 
[non-episcopal] Churches; or do they unchurch themselves, by con- 
tinuing wilful Transgressors of it?’’’ Then the Presbyterian re- 
plied: “Thus you see, how he charitably Damns all the foreign 
Protestant Churches by the Lump, and consigns them to an eternal 
Ruin. . . . Here’s Uncharitableness not to be parallel’d except 
amongst the most bigotted and bloody Papists .... Judge now be- 
tween me and this Author, who it is that ‘does most shamefully 
and ignorantly misrepresent the Protestant World.’’’? In this 
passage the main issue between Churchmen and Dissenters is that 
of the apostolic succession; both contestants lay claim to being 
true “Protestants,” but Anglicans also anchor themselves in the 
historic “Catholic Church” whereas Dissenters (as seen in earlier 
quotes) take stands justifying their separation from an historic 
Church. This very idea was expressed by another Dissenter in the 
same year: “So far as your Church [of England] is reformed from 
the Romish Corruptions and Errors in Worship and Doctrine, we 
readily own, and wherein you are yet unreformed, and would not, 
neither yet will reform. .. We must leave you, and go on towards 
Perfection.’’™ 

Noah Hobart declared in 1748, “the Church of England may... 
be charged with all the Faults of the Church of Rome .... the 
Romish Church is schismatical, heretical, idolatrous, and even anti- 
christian. ...”7> Cognizance of this same idea was taken by an SPG 
missionary at Salem in 1764: “Episcopacy [i.e., “Episcopalianism”’] 
and Popery used formerly here to be reckoned much the same thing, 
& are so accounded now in places that are remote from any Mis- 
sion... .’7® Noah Welles’ Vindication of ... Presbyterian Ordina- 
tion (1767) sharply criticized Anglicans because “they renounce 
our ordinations, yet allow of those performed in the romish church. 
The reason is, because the principles of the papists, in this respect, 
are the same with theirs.”’ In contradistinction, “those [foreign] 
protestant churches which have officers they stile bishops, super- 
intendents, or seniors; they are little more than standing modera- 
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tors, pretending to no superiority, by divine right, over their breth- 
ren.’’"? 

And so it went throughout the whole eighteenth century in 
colonial New England; we could offer much more evidence, but do 
not have the space. New Englanders agreed that Anglicans were 
“Protestants” because they were not Papists, but separated from all 
other Protestants by historic episcopacy (not by mere “officers 
they stile bishops,” in Welles’ phrase) which they held in common 
with Papists. Tacitly appearing in all this discussion, of course, is 
the standard pair of opposites, ‘“Protestant and Papist.” 


ANTONYMS 


Opposites of the prevailing English language type of “Protestant 
and Popish” were the common ones in New England. “Catholic and 
Protestant” was very rare, while “Catholic and Heretic” (if it 
even existed) must have been extremely scarce. In treating the 
New England antonyms, let us dispose of the rarities first. 


Catholic and Heretic 


We have seen that “Catholic” was an infrequent word in colonial 
New England, sometimes referring to an Anglican or a Romanist, 
or often confined to the subordinate phrase “Roman Catholic”; thus 
our set of opposites had to be rare since the first member of them 
hardly existed, “Heretic”? was found every now and then in the 
1600s, becoming, as in England, very infrequent in the 1700s. 

Regarding “‘Heresy,” the General Court at Boston in November, 
1646, described “‘[D]amnable heresyes, tending to y® subver[si]on 
[98/99] of y° Xtian faith,” as well as “heraesy or apostacy from 
y° faith & religion of ... Christ.’’"® But this explanation of ‘‘Here- 
sy” failed to imply—let alone to specify—the antonym. Just ten 
years later the same Boston Court further defined “Heresy” and 
again failed to designate its antithesis: “[T]here is a cursed séct 
of heretickes lately risen vp in the world,” the Court declared, 
“which are com[m]only called Quakers”; any ship’s master bring- 
ing in “any known Quaker or Quakers, or any other blasphemous 
haereticks” shall be fined £100.7° Similar proscription of ‘‘loath- 
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some Heretickes, whether Quakers, Ranters, Adamites or some 
others like them,” was made by a Hartford court in 1657 and 1658 
as well as by Bostonians in 1675.*°° 

Though we find examples of seventeenth century New England 
usage of “Heresy,” we find no examples of its opposite. However, 
we might suggest that the antonym was “Orthodoxy” rather than 
“Catholicity”; the word ‘Catholic’ we practically never found in 
New England, yet “Orthodox” meaning “Puritan” (as noted in the 
beginning of this chapter) was common.* If anything, seventeenth 
century New Englanders probably contrasted “Heresy” with ‘‘Or- 
thodoxy”—we suspect that “Catholic” was just too unpopular. 

With New England usage of the word “Heretic” established in 
the 1600s, let us now shift our outlook from the Puritan one and 
introduce the word “Catholic.” A New Englander in 1683 wrote 
of “all Hereticks, for so they [Papists] call Protestants.’’8? Remem- 
bering that Papists generally called themselves ‘‘Catholics,” we 
may derive from the foregoing phrase the antonyms ‘Catholics 
and Heretics.”” From the Anglican viewpoint, we recall the word 
“Catholic” applied to New England Churchmen in 1724, 1747, and 
1749 (see pp 69-70). It seems not unjustifiable to combine these 
concepts of “Catholic” with the notions of “Heretic” given above 
and obtaining the antonyms “Catholic and Heretic.” That the op- 
posing pair thus reconstructed—with admitted difficulty—is not 
purely hypothetical is supported by the demonstrated previous 
existence of the pair in sixteenth and seventeenth century British 
usage. It seems obvious that from the late 1600s on the phrase 
“Catholic and Heretic” was atrophying. 


Catholic and Protestant 


On rare occasions “Catholic and Protestant” were specifically 
found, and the following examples represent the totality of such 
usage discovered. Puritans in 1690 stated, “And we are told that 
the Papists have hanged Erasmus between Heaven and Hell, because 
he profest himself a Catholick, and yet wrote too much like a Prot- 
estant.’®? Not until almost a century later were other examples 
found, one not exactly fitting and the other by a convert to Popery. 
In an essay called Catholicism; or, christian charity (1772), a 
Rhode Island Dissenter spoke of “a battle that was fought between 
the Protestants of Zurich, and their Roman Catholic compatriots, 
who drew the sword in defence of Popery.’** John Thayer, in the 
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Account of [His] Conversion (1788), frequently used such phrases 
as, “I had an opportunity of examining. . . the articles contested 
between Protestants and Catholicks... .’®> “The author... dis- 
cusses the points which are controverted between Catholicks and 
Protestants.’’** Indeed, it was extremely unusual in New England 
to find the words “Protestant” and ‘‘Catholic” placed in opposition, 
in large part because the word “Catholic” in any form was quite 
scarce. 


Protestant and Papist 


The opposites “Protestant and Papist” were so common that we 
will offer but a small amount of the total evidence. An address 
from ‘“‘y® Govern’ and Company of . . . Conecticot” to the King on 
13 June 1689, regarding the Glorious Revolution, spoke of “ye 
great deliverance of y® English dominions from popery and slav- 
ery ... and y°® expense of so great treasure in y*® defense of y° 
Protestant interest.”’®’ Earlier in that same month the government 
at Hartford had received a report of a military mission at Albany 
headed by one Captain Jonathan Bull. This particular John Bull 
wrote, “it was very proper y' all good Christian protistants should 
be acquainted with” certain information, after which local military 
men “vowed there should be no Roman Catholick in the Castle 
[i.e., the “fort’”] twelue hours longer; their zeall growing higher 
and higher for purgeing all places of & disarming all Papists.’’®8 

Some Puritan writers of 1690 declared that ‘All Protestant 
Writers of Controversies against Papists, have abundantly Confuted 
[a certain] mistake... .’’*° Another New Englander in 1700 asked 
‘if it ever entered the heart of a Protestant Divine to accept the 
Engagement of some lewd Debauchee or professed Papist.’®° One 
in 1733 declared, “‘[T]hey became a Scandal to all Men, both Prot- 
estants and Papists’’®! and continued this terminology throughout 
his book, as did another of the same year, writing in one place 
of “Papists in their Persecution of Protestants.’’®? 

“And at the Reformation from Popery,” declared a Congrega- 
tionalist in 1762, “there were sundry among Protestants who were 
strongly enclined to [various] Extremes. .. .”°* He continued, 
‘Hence Men’s own good works according to the Papists, are the 
Righteousness, wherewith the Believers are righteous before 
God. ... But according to the Doctrine of all sound Protestants, the 
righteousness of our Lord Jesus Christ, that 1s, what he did and 
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suffered, is that which we are justified before God. This is the 
grand Difference between Papists and Protestants. It is well 
known that it was chiefly on Account of Justification by Faith 
alone, the first Reformers separated from the Church of Rome.’ 
Here the criterion for separating Papists from Protestants is the 
classic doctrine of justification by faith alone. 

An author of 1763 spoke consistently of “Protestants and Pa- 
pists,’’®> and one in 1768, discussing the English Reformation, said 
that after Henry VIII “renounced the jurisdiction of the pope... . 
still [Henry] was a papist, in the main, and persecuted papists and 
protestants who did not fully comply with his own injunctions.’’® 
In Mary’s time, he continued, “‘The Foreign protestants, who had 
taken shelter in England ... were driven out of the kingdom. 
Popery was again established . . . several thousand protestant 
ministers were turned out of their livings.’®’ A few years later 
(1774) another New Englander stated, “And from popery the 
Protestants brought with them ...an unhappy attachment to the 
shackles of human authority... .”% 

So we could go on for a long time showing that by far the most 
common pair of opposites in New England was “Protestant and 
Papist.” “Catholic and Protestant”? was very rare, while ‘‘Catholic 
and Heretic” (if it even existed) was much more scarce. 


SUMMARY 


Our summary may well be comprised of excerpts from an in- 
teresting book published at Boston in 1784, Hannah Adams’ Al- 
phabetical compendium of various sects which have appeared in 
the world from the beginning of the christian aera to the present 
day... .° This was an important book which was highly regarded 
in its day and generally esteemed for its fairness to all religious 
bodies.1° The Alphabetical compendium went through four Ameri- 
can editions (and one English edition) between 1784 and 1817. This 
work, totaling 287 pages, reveals several things: first, its avowed 
purpose of describing various religious bodies; second, its descrip- 
tion of the contemporary religious situation in various lands as 
well as in the American States (how accurately these two ideas are 
presented we will not attempt to say) ; third, this New Englander’s 
choice of terminology when she speaks of the innumerable religious 
bodies. 
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Noteworthy is the first of four rules (upon which the book is 
written) presented in the “Advertisement”: “To avoid giving the 
least preference of one denomination above another: omitting those 
passages in the authors cited, where they pass their judgment on 
the sentiments of which they give an account: consequently the 
making use of any such appellations as Hereticks, Schismaticks, 
Enthusiasts, Fanaticks, &c is carefully avoided.” This may corrob- 
orate an observation made a bit earlier in this chapter, viz., that 
“Heretic” was rarely used in New England during the 1700s. 

In her section called ‘‘Religions of Europe,’ Hannah Adams has 
a one page entry for England, part of which is given here: “ENG- 
LAND The established religion in this kingdom is that of a Prot- 
estant E'piscopacy [this name had already been adopted by some 
Anglicans in America]. ... The Dissenters in England are very 
numerous; the principle denominations are the Presbyterians, In- 
dependents, Baptists, Quakers, and Methodists. . . . There is also 
a large number of Arians, Socinians, Diests, and other subordinate 
denominations. And many families in England still profess the 
Roman Catholic religion... .” 

Following are the pertinent excerpts from her section called 
“Religions of America,” the length of each entry being supplied 
in square brackets :1°! 


MASSACHUSETTS [1p] There are various denominations in this 
state, but the Congregationalists predominate. ... There are also 
in this state a number of Episcopalians, Presbyterians, Baptists, 
Quakers, Hopkinsians, Universalists, Shakers, Deists, &e. 

CONNECTICUT [1/4 p] Congregationalism is the predominant 
religion of this state. . There is also a number of Episcopalians, 
Baptists, Quakers, Hopkinsians, se eee, 

NEW YORK [ip] The inhabitants of this state are generally 
Protestants of different persuasions, as Lutherans, Quakers, Bap- 
tists, Episcopalians, Dutch, Gallic and German Calvinists, Moravians, 
Methodists, &e. 


NEW JERSEY [1 1/2 pp]. . There is no establishment of any 
one religious sect ...; and no Protestant inhabitants are to be de- 
nied... civil rights. ; There are Dutch, Gallic, and German Cal- 


vinists in this state. “There is also a number of Episcopalians, 
Presbyterians, Baptists, Quakers, &c. 

PENNSYLVANIA [8/4 p] . There are also in this city [Phil- 
adelphia], three Episcopal churches, two Roman-Catholic chapels; 
several German and Dutch churches, some of which are Lutheran, 
others Calvinistical; one Moravian chapel, one Methodist meeting. . 

MARYLAND [1/2 pl The first European settlers of this state 
were chiefly, if not wholly, Roman Catholic .... Lord Baltimore... 
established a perfect toleration ... so that Dissenters of all denom- 
inations flocked to this Colony. At present there is here a larger 
proportion of Roman Catholics than in any of the other states. 
Among the Protestants, H'piscopacy is the predominant religion. be 

VIRGINIA [1/4 p] The predominant religion in this state, is that 
of the Church of England; but all other denominations are toler- 
ated. isi) 
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NORTH AND SOUTH CAROLINA [1/4 p] The predominant 
religion in these states, is Episcopacy; but there are various other 
persuasions. ... 

_ GEORGIA [1/2 pl] .... At present Episcopacy is the predom- 
inant religion of this state. There is a considerable number of Dutch, 
Gallic, and German Calvinistical churches... . 


Looking for key words in Adams’ alphabetical list of denomina- 
tions, we find: “ANGLICAN, Not listed. CATHOLIC, Not listed. 
CHURCH (of ENGLAND), Not listed. DISSENTER, Not listed. 
EPISCOPALIANS [1/2 p].... They maintain that Bishops, Pres- 
byters, and Deacons, are the three distinct subordinate callings in 
God’s church. That the Bishops have a superiority over the Priests 
Jure divino, and directly from God. To prove this point, they al- 
ledge, that Bishops were instituted by the apostles themselves to 
succeed them.... And they assert that episcopacy was the constitu- 
tion of the primitive church. HERETIC, Not listed. PAPISTS 
[61/2 pp] So called from their adhering to the Pope whose su- 
premacy is said to have been established in the eleventh century.... 
The principal points which distinguish the Papists from the Prot- 
estants [are]. ... III That the Catholic Church cannot possibly 
err.... For an account of the divisions among the Papists see [so 
and so]. PRELATISTS, Not listed. PROTESTANTS [1/4 p] A 
name first given in Germany to those who adhered to the doctrine 
of Luther.... The same name has also been given to the Calvinists, 
and is now become a common denomination for a variety of sects, 
which dissent from the Church of Rome. (See Lutherans, Calvinists, 
Arminians &c.) ROMAN CATHOLICS [1/4 p] A name given to the 
Papists, because the Bishop of Rome is not only stiled Supreme, but 
oecumenical or universal Bishop (See Papist).... ROMANISTS, 
Not listed.?°” 

Among the consistencies which emerge from a welter of names 
(including such as “Shakers” and ‘“‘Hopkinsians”) we may note 
that “Episcopalian” is the sole name used for an Anglican, “Church 
of England” appears once (under “Virginia”’), and “Episcopacy” 
is the name of their doctrine. Though “Episcopalian” is applied 
to Churchmen in all American states, including the Southern, its 
choice most likely represents New England speech. Furthermore, 
“Episcopalians” are classed as “Protestants,” a designation in- 
cluding all non-Papists. Although “Roman Catholic” appears every 
now and then, and “Catholic” but once (in an apparent paraphrase 
of a Roman statement), “Papist” is not only the most common 
term but also the title for the main entry of that group. 

When the need for distinction arises, “Protestant” is contrasted 
with “Papist.” With the name “Heretic” deliberately banned by 
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Adams, and “Catholic” practically never appearing, the earlier set 
of opposites “Catholic and Heretic” could not emerge in this book, 
though in New England speech they may have existed to a small 
extent. With the name “Roman Catholic” appearing here and there 
and the word “Papist” ultimately dying out about a half century 
later, we can foresee the coming transformation of the phrase 
“Protestant and Papist” into “Protestant and Catholic.” 

What has been presented in Adams’ Alphabetical compendium 
and the comments made upon it may largely serve as a summary 
of colonial New England speech as a whole. Throughout the period 
in this region where they were not privileged, Anglicans were 
called ‘‘Episcopalians” or ‘‘Churchmen”; although there was a 
running squabble as to who was or was not a “‘Dissenter,” the term 
generally wound up in its accustomed place. “Protestant” never 
applied to one group alone, but to non-Papists in general, and its 
opposite was always ‘“‘Papist.” 


NOTE ON METHOD 


See Note on Method to Chapter ITI. 
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CHAPTER V: THE MIDDLE COLONIES 


group in the Middle Colonies of Pennsylvania, Delaware 

(then belonging to Pennsylvania), New Jersey, or most of 
New York, though a strange situation prevailed in the latter place: 
in 1698 the Church of England was established in and around New 
York City but in no other parts of the colony. As one would expect, 
the speech habits of the Middle Colonies were quite similar to those 
of the other non-privileged region, New England. However, prob- 
ably because Dissenters did not so definitely hold the upper hand 
in the Middle Colonies as did the Puritans in New England, there 
was no dispute as to who was or was not a Dissenter. 

Privilege, or the lack of it, accorded to various religious groups 
in the different regions most likely accounted for local peculiarities 
in speech habits. Thus, in the South where the Church of England 
was established by law, “‘Churchman” was the common name for 
an Anglican, “Episcopalian” was next to unknown, and in Mary- 
land “Protestant” virtually meant “Anglican”; in New England 
where Puritanism was established de facto, Anglicans were univer- 
sally known as ‘‘Episcopalians” or often as “Churchmen,” and at the 
same time each body was terming the other “Dissenters”; in the 
Middle Colonies where privilege attached to no one denomination, 
peculiarities of speech hardly existed—all non-Roman Christians 
were “Protestants,” all Anglicans were “Episcopalians,” or Church- 
men” all other non-‘‘Papists” were “Dissenters.” 


A s in New England, the Anglican Church was not a privileged 


DESIGNATIONS FOR NON-PAPISTS 


Protestant 


Beginning with the general word “Protestant,” we find it usually 
applying in the Middle Colonies to all non-Papists without attach- 
ing to any particular group. Thus, from Perth Amboy (New Jer- 
sey) in 1688, Andrew Hamilton wrote about Samuel Stancliff’s 
“alloting his propriety as a refuge to poor banished protestants.’ 
George Keith (at first a Quaker), in an assault on Presbyterians 
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and Independents published at Philadelphia in 1689, declared: ‘As 
for the term, or word Sacraments, it is nowhere to be found in all 
the English Translation of the Bible received among Protes- 
Tants. ak 

Then in 1703 Keith (by now an SPG missionary) declared in 
Trinity Church, New York, that the Church of England “holds Fel- 
lowship and Communion with all the Orthodox and Protestant 
Churches abroad, tho’ differing from her in some particulars that 
are not Fundamental, nor of that sort as give just occasion of 
Separation, and owneth them to be parts of the Catholick Church, 
whereof she owneth her self to be also a part.’ In so far as this 
quotation shows that “Protestant” meant something greater than 
“Anglican” it is perfectly clear; otherwise, it gets rather cloudy. 
Did “Fellowship and Communion” mean “fellowship and relations” 
or “fellowship and intercommunion”’? Were ‘“‘Orthodox and Protes- 
tant Churches” “non-eccentric Protestant Churches” or ‘‘Eastern 
and Protestant Churches’? (The latter seems unlikely in the eight- 
eenth century, though.) Thus, just how inclusive and how exclu- 
sive was this ‘‘Catholick Church” whereof the Church of England 
owned itself a part? Whatever the answers to these interdependent 
riddles, the statement does present the viewpoint that people could 
be both Protestant and Catholic at the same time and that the two 
words were not then antonyms. 

Specifically stating that the concept of “‘Protestant’’ was both 
greater than Anglican and included Anglican was the famous Rev. 
Dr. William Smith of Philadelphia. Writing to a group of English 
lords apparently in 1754, Smith spoke of the “incredible numbers of 
poor protestants [which] have flock’d from divers parts of Ger- 
many & Switzerland to our Colonies, particularly to Pennsylvania” ; 
a bit further on in the same letter he described the Church of Eng- 
land as “this vast branch of the protestant Church.’* Right here 
and now it is well to call attention to the importance of Dr. Smith 
and his use of ecclesiastical terms. Born in Scotland (where 
“Episcopalian” was the common name), Smith was ordained a 
priest in 1753 at the age of twenty-six. He came to Pennsylvania 
and he was inducted as the first Provost of the College of Phila- 
delphia, now the University of Pennsylvania, where his reputation 
is well known to this day. During the Revolution Smith was forced 
(under a political cloud) to leave this post and move to Maryland 
where he founded Washington College at Chestertown, Kent Coun- 
ty. It was here at Chestertown in 1780 that Smith presided over 
the group that adopted the name “Protestant Episcopal Church.” 
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In a famous controversy about the proposed American episco- 
pate, Thomas B. Chandler published his Appeal defended at New 
York in 1769; herein he stated, ‘‘Now if it be a Consiquence of the 
Doctrine of an uninterrupted Succession in the Line of Bishops, 
that many of the foreign Protestants are unchurched... .’*® Also, 
he spoke of “any other Denomination of Protestants,’’® “some of 
the most eminent Reformers and foreign Protestants,’’’ and of 
“Philip de Mornay, who was not only a Calvinist, but a principal 
Support of the Protestant Religion in France.’”® 

In May, 1778, Thomas Barton assured the Assembly of Pennsyl- 
vania (then meeting in Lancaster) that SPG missionaries, on be- 
ing sent abroad, were instructed “To recommend brotherly love 
and Christian Charity particularly among all Protestant Inhabi- 
tants... .’° But the ways of revolution were such that (in 1784) 
Joshua Bloomer notified the SPG of disestablishment in the south- 
ern part of New York: ‘“‘By the Constitution of the State of New 
York, all denominations of Protestants are placed on a level; by 
which Regulation the Church establishment in six Parishes, Ja- 
maica being one of them, is dissolved. .. .”?° So, as one would ex- 
pect, the word ‘“‘Protestant” in the Middie Colonies meant any and 
all non-Roman Christians. 


Dissenter 


Conforming with general English usage, people—of all persua- 
sions—in the Middle Colonies spoke of that large body of people at 
variance with both Rome and Canterbury as “Dissenters.” The 
evidence is very plentiful, and we will use but a small amount of it. 

Describing the religious situation on Long Island in 1705, Wil- 
liam Urquhart and John Thomas wrote to the Society for the 
Propagation of the Gospel, ‘““‘The Inhabitants . . . have hitherto 
been used to a Dissenting Ministry, & they still support one 
at Jamaica who has a most pestilential influence over our peo- 
ple. ...’2! Just over a week later Governor Cornbury reported, 
“among the English in this City [New York] there are a great 
many good men, but in the Countrey espetially in Long Island most 
of the English are Dissenters. .. .”!? At Philadelphia in 1709 the 
Council of Pennsylvania referred to ‘‘The Religious meeting houses 
of protestant Dissenting subjects,’?? while two years later the 
clergy of Philadelphia, New Jersey, and New York mentioned ‘“‘the 
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town of Jamaica (whose Inhabitants were composed of Churchmen 
and Dissenters of all sorts)” and spoke of “nine persons (some of 
which were professed Churchmen & some Dissenters) .’’4 

A non-Anglican, apparently speaking before the New York Legis- 
lature in 1755, flatly stated, “Mr. Speaker, ...I presume you well 
know I am a Dissenter.’”> His reasons for being a Dissenter, set 
forth a bit later, sound not unfamiliar today: His mother had 
been a member of the Church of England. After the parish church 
had been repaired, it was found that a rival neighbor’s pew had 
been moved ahead of hers. She “took a high Dudgeon” and com- 
plained to the Churchwardens in vain, “upon which, my mother, 
next Sunday, carried us all to the Meeting. This is truly the Rea- 
son, and a doughty one it is, for my being at this Time a Dis- 
senter.’’1® 

During a trip to London in the early 1760s for the purpose of 
raising funds for the future University of Pennsylvania, the Rev. 
William Smith wrote letters saying ‘‘an eminent Dissenter called on 
me... the Dissenters had no Chance... .’’!7 “Let no slight be put 
on the Church w* favors us so much, nor on the Dissenters.’’!® 
Writing at Elizabethtown, New Jersey, in defence of the proposed 
American episcopate in 1767, Thomas B. Chandler stated it con- 
templated “no Invasion of the civil or religious Privileges of any, 
whether Churchmen or Dissenters.’’” 

In his Letter Concerning an American Bishop, published at Phil- 
adelphia in 1768, a person calling himself “Antiepiscopalian” as- 
serted, “You endeavour indeed to persuade us, that your American 
Bishop’s Power ts to be limited, and Dissenters, as you call them 
(tho’ I think there can be no Dissenters, where there is no Ecclesi- 
astical Establishment) are not to be burthened by him.’’° In point 
of fact, ‘‘“Antiepiscopalian” was undoubtedly correct—‘“there can 
be no Dissenters, where there is no Ecclesiastical Establishment” ; 
yet in point of speech habit he was on shaky ground—especially 
when he usually referred to himself and his associates as “Dis- 
senters” !21. And quoting another person he said, “ ‘If there were 
not one Dissenter in a Kingdom there would not be one Free 
Marae e 

Unlike the South or New England, the Middle Colonies had no 
establishment of any kind except in the small lower part of New 
York. Nevertheless, ‘‘Dissenter’’ was used as commonly as in other 
parts of the English speaking world, thus showing how firmly 
entrenched this word was in our language. 
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DESIGNATIONS FOR ANGLICANS 


Churchman 


By far the most usual designation in the Middle Colonies for the 
Church of England was just that: “Church of England,” or often 
simply ‘‘the Church.’?? This point we will not dwell on because it 
is quite obvious. Deriving from the name “Church of England,” 
“Churchman” was perhaps the most usual term for a member there- 
of, though ‘‘E/piscopalian” may have been even more common. To 
give just a few examples of the common term ‘‘Churchman,” we 
already saw (p 86) an Anglican reference to “Churchmen and 
Dissenters of all sorts” (1711), while Jacob Henderson in 1712 
described the majority of “‘the Queen’s Council [as] good church- 
men.” In his Appeal to the public published at Elizabethtown, 
New Jersey, in 1767, Thomas B. Chandler consistently spoke of 
“Churchmen,” as in his reference to a person who “absurdly as- 
sumeld] the Character of a Churchman,’* and Benjamin Franklin 
was quoted as stating in 1772 that in New England ‘There is no 
test to prevent churchmen holding offices. ... The taxes for support 
of public worship, when paid by churchmen, are given to the episco- 
pal minister.”’?? Then another Pennsylvanian in 1780 referred to 
the “two chaplains of Congress (one a Presbyterian and the other a 
Churchman).”8 


Minor Alternates 


On rare occasions the word “orthodox” was used in official gov- 
ernmental writings to mean ‘“‘Anglican,’’”® but otherwise this desig- 
nation had no currency. Twice the old Puritan favorite of ‘‘Pre- 
latist’”’? was found—or at least clearly implied. At Philadelphia in 
1739 a Presbyterian published a pamphlet speaking of Whitefield’s 
opposing “Presbyterian church government ... he being a pro- 
fessed member of an Hierarchial or Prelatical Church... .’° Dr. 
Jenney, the Rector, asserted to the vestry of Christ Church (Phila- 
delphia) in 1747 that Presbyterians “call our B® Prelates in De- 
rision, & put them on a footing with Papists.’’*! 

An undercurrent of “Catholic” was observed in the Middle Col- 
onies. During a New York sermon in 1708, George Keith (formerly 
a Quaker) designated the Church of England as “Catholic” because 
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it “doth also steadfastly continue in the Apostles Doctrine, in rela- 
tion to the Government of the Church, acknowledging our Lord 
Jesus Christ to be the only Head of the Catholick and Universal 
Church, & owning a Distinction of ... Bishops, Presbyters, and 
Deacons... .*? Evan Evans, Rector of Philadelphia’s Christ 
Church in 1707, declared, “And that Church [of England] w°? first 
seemed to be but A private Conventicle is now become truely y® 
Catholick Church of those parts [adjacent to Philadelphia]. .. .’’8 
Perhaps Thomas Barton (of Lancaster, Pennsylvania) held the 
same concept of “Catholic” when he wrote in 1760, “['T]he Sectaries 
are likely to overrun us. Their Colleges... are continually sending 
out preachers; who are always not Men of the most Catholic prin- 
ciples.”*+ Thomas B. Chandler asserted in 1771 that any Anglican 
application to Moravians or Romanists for the episcopate ‘‘would 
be schismatical. We would thereby separate and withdraw our- 
selves from that sound part of the Catholic Church, which justly 
claims us as its Members.’’®> Throughout the Middle Colonies ‘‘Cath- 
olic” was an infrequent word; yet when occasion demanded, it was 
applied unhesitatingly to the Church of England. 


Protestant 


Interestingly enough, “Protestant” alone was occasionally used 
in Pennsylvania and New York to mean “Anglican”; however, in 
no colony did this usage have anywhere near the frequency that 
it had in Maryland. Evan Evans, in 1707, wrote “A Memorial Of 
the State of the Church in Pennsylvania” wherein he plead for 
an American bishop ‘‘w*® I know to be necessary to the Good of 
the Church and so agreeable to the Desires of all poor Clergymen & 
Protestants of America. .. .’°° Here “Protestant” undoubtedly 
means “‘Anglican” since the Dissenters hardly wanted a bishop. 

Twice we find William Smith using the term in this sense. In 
1774 he wrote the Lord Bishop of London, “It cannot be for the 
Honor of Britans, or the Glory of the Protestant Religion, to rule” 
Americans in an arbitrary manner.*’ In his Brief State of ... 
Pennsylvania of the following year, Smith opined that if the Ger- 
mans in Pennsylvania were “taught the Value of the Protestant 
Religion” and understood English, then they would become useful 
people in the province.** A Philadelphia newspaper, the Pennsyl- 
vania Herald of 80 May 1787, reported, “On Sunday last [27 May] 
his Excellency General Washington, accompanied by a number of 
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respectable members of the protestant and dissenting churches, at- 
tended divine service at the [Roman] catholic chapel.’’*® ‘‘Protes- 
tant,” then, was sometimes equated with “Church of England” in 
Pennsylvania, but only rarely. The foregoing examples are the 
only ones we found. 

In one part of the Middle Colonies—that region in New York 
where the Church was established — we might expect to find 
“Protestant” meaning ‘‘Anglican” as it did in Maryland. At first 
the prospect appears likely, but we will find that it dissolves. On 
22 September 1693 the New York legislature passed “An Act for 
Settling a Ministry ...in the City of New York, County of Rich- 
mond, Westchester, and Queen’s County.” This law, commonly 
known as the “Ministry Act’ established the Church by stating, 
“[T]here shall be called, inducted, and established, a good sufficient 
Protestant Minister” in the localities specified.*° The efforts of 
Dissenters to pervert the Act to their own advantage need not be 
discussed here and may be conveniently found elsewhere.*t How- 
ever, in thwarting the Dissenters’ attempts, Governor Benjamin 
Fletcher pointed to the internal wording of the law calling for 
“Church Wardens and Vestrymen”’ and flatly asserted, “‘no protes- 
tant Church admits of such officers as Church Wardens and Vestry- 
men but the Church of England.’’*? 

In response to “The Petition of the managers of the English 
protestant Church called Trinity Church,” a charter was granted 
to that famous parish on 6 May 1697.** These quotations, of 
course, show that in New York of the 1690s “Protestant” was 
construed as ‘‘Anglican.” Trinity’s charter practically always uses 
the phrase “Protestant Church of England.” On one occasion, how- 
ever, it speaks of an “‘able Protestant minister in Priest’s orders,’’*4 
and need we add that such a Protestant could be nobody but an 
Anglican. George Keith, by speaking of “things used generally 
by Protestants, and even by Dissenters and Quakers also,” defi- 
nitely restricted “Protestants” to Churchmen in 1703.* 

But here the trail ends! Only in the Ministry Act and in the 
Charter of Trinity (both of the 1690s) and in one phrase by Keith, 
have we found any New York equating of ‘‘Protestant” with 
“Anglican.” Otherwise—in the preceding seventeenth century and 
throughout the ensuing eighteenth—no other evidence has been 
found restricting “‘Protestant” to “Anglican.” It has been said in 
various quarters that property left to “the Protestant Church of 
New York” was subsequently awarded by the courts to Trinity 
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Church, but no evidence has been found in the course of this re- 
search to verify this assertion. As a matter of fact, in his five vol- 
ume history of Trinity Church, Morgan Dix—while discussing sev- 
eral property disputes—never once made any allusion to such as the 
one proposed. 

Regarding New Yorkers’ construing “Protestant” to mean 
“Anglican,” we are probably quite safe in saying that they did so 
on one important occasion but in no other case that we have dis- 
covered. On the other hand, as we have already seen, the great 
bulk of the evidence shows that in New York as in other Middle 
Colonies “Protestant” usually meant any non-Roman Christian. 


Episcopalian 


In the Middle Colonies, ‘‘Episcopalian” was such a very common 
name for an Anglican that we will give but a small amount of the 
evidence. In Pennsylvania it was practically the only name, being 
more usual even than “Churchman.” Evidently, “Episcopalian” 
was used right from the founding of Pennsylvania and may very 
possibly have been more habitual there than in any other colony. 

Thus in 1689 (only eight years after the first settlers arrived), 
George Keith declared in Philadelphia, “as the Presbyterian Church 
thinks she is above the Episcopal, the Independent Church thinks 
she is above the Presbyterian. .. .’’*® It is probably worth noting 
that Keith came from Scotland where “Episcopal” was the usual 
name. In 1704, the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel pub- 
lished its four page folio Account of the Propagation of the Gospel 
in Foreign Parts, which may well be its first printed description 
of the religious situation in the American colonies. In this account 
the Church receives various designations in different colonies, but 
in Pennsylvania alone—with no explanation—it is described as 
“Episcopal.” And this is the only place in the entire document 
where the word “Episcopal” appears.*? 

A 1707 SPG report, “State of the Church in N. York & the 
Jerseys,” after speaking of many “a German dissentor” said the 
people “‘never could be brought to settle an Episcopal clergy in di- 
rect terms.’’*® A manuscript subscription book of 1739, containing 
the names of those people who had promised to contribute toward 

the construction of the present building of Christ Church in Phila- 
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delphia, opened: ‘“‘Whereas, the Episcopal Church of Philadelphia, 
having been long built, and much out of Repair... .’* In keeping 
with the Society’s original practice, an SPG report on the colonies 
(published at London in 17438) used the name “Church of Eng- 
land” in reference to every colony except Pennsylvania; referring 
to the latter, it said ‘“Episcopal Church.’’*® 

A great many examples of “Episcopal” meaning “Anglican” 
turn up in Pennsylvania during 1760, such as: “It having been 
agreed ... by sundry of the Episcopal clergy of the Province,’ 
or ‘We the Episcopal Clergy of the Province of Pennsylvania... .’’®? 
During the meeting of a Presbyterian synod at Philadeplhia in 
1761, “A letter from the convention of the Episcopal Clergy ... 
was brought in... ,’>? and several other times in the same minutes 
the Presbyterians said “Episcopal.” A 1761 report from Delaware 
informed the Secretary of the SPG that “The Missionaries & other 
Episcopal Clergy of this Province have had another voluntary 
meeting at Philadelphia.’’*+ 

A MS six page brochure of June, 1764, “Thoughts upon the 
present State of the Church of England in America,” is found in 
a collection of William Smith papers. This is undoubtedly Richard 
Peters’ essay which, in pleading for bishops, suggests that the 
prelates be “settled in the Episcopal Colonies’® and speaks of 
“oreat numbers of Episcopalians in America.’’** In an unsuccess- 
ful effort to join with the Church of England in 1764, German 
Lutherans of Philadelphia, in writing the Archbishops of Canter- 
bury and York, said their minister had received ‘‘Calvinistic Or- 
dination at Bern in Switzerland” and wanted to be reordained by 
the English prelates. “Our said Minister would have embarked 
for England -immediately,’ the Lutherans continued, “but was 
advised by the Episcopal Clergy of [Philadelphia] first to trans- 
mit the state of our case... .””>" 

Not only the Lutherans, but also the government of Pennsyl- 
vania used the term “Episcopalian.” This may be seen in various 
bills of the 1760s, such as those to raise money by lottery for “St. 
Peter’s and St. Paul’s Episcopal Churches ... Philadelphia .. . 
the Episcopal Church at Carlisle... an Episcopal Church in York 
and Reading... .”°> Then in June, 1765, a charter of incorpora- 
tion was granted by the Province of Pennsylvania to “the Rector, 
Church Wardens and Vestry Men of the united Episcopal Churches 
of Christ Church and St. Peter’s” in Philadelphia. 
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In New York the Presbyterian, William Livingston, wrote to 
Samuel Cooper (28 March 1768) regarding a proposed American 
episcopate, “your venerable brother may strip our Episcopalian 
champion of his triumphal trappings” ;°° and Cooper replied on 
18 April, “Chandler and the Episcopal Clergy are utterly mis- 
taken.’’*! Speaking for a convention of Presbyterians held at Eliz- 
abethtown in 1773, the famed John Witherspoon stated, ‘“We are 
taking all possible pains to ascertain the number of Episcopalians 
and their proportion to the Non-Episcopalians of different denom- 


inations in the several colonies. . . . [I]n the Southern colonies 
where Episcopacy is established .. . the Non-Episcopalians are 
in some of them a majority... .’’® 


A letter of 1774 to the SPG from the Philadelphians Richard 
Peters, Jacob Duché, and William Smith recommended that a man 
to be designated “an Itinerant” be sent to those parts of Pennsyl- 
vania where “the Episcopal Clergy’? would consider him most use- 
ful; there was, for instance, “no Episcopal Clergyman in the whole 
of Bucks [County].’’®* William Smith, in a MS memorandum book 
covering the years 1775-1803, habitually wrote of the “Episcopal 
Church,” “Episcopal Clergy,” &c.** 

In his famous Case of the Episcopal Churches of 1782, William 
White wrote, “The GENERAL term ‘episcopal’ is usually applied, 
among us, to the churches professing the religious principles of 
the church of England. It is thought by the author to be sufficiently 
descriptive, because the other episcopal churches in America are 
known by names PECULIAR TO THEMSELVES.’”® This is in- 
teresting; it shows how well entrenched the word “Episcopal” was 
in the Middle Colonies; and, even though Marylanders had adopted 
the name ‘Protestant Episcopal’ two years earlier, Pennsylvan- 
ians apparently did not feel the need for any further differentia- 
tion because other episcopalians were “known by names PECUL- 
IAR TO THEMSELVES.” The same thing may be noticed in a 
meeting held at William White’s house in Philadelphia, 20 March 
1784, to form “a representative body of episcopal Churches in this 
State.’’** Throughout all twelve pages of minutes taken at this 
meeting (perhaps by William Smith), the only term used was 
“Episcopal Church.” 

There can be no doubt about it, in the Middle Colonies — and 
especially in Pennsylvania right from the outset — “Episcopalian”’ 
was by far the most common name for an Anglican. 
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Interesting because of its future importance is the rare term 
“Protestant Episcopal.” The related phrase “protestant episco- 
pacy,” possibly a generic progenitor of the specific “Protestant 
Episcopal,” was discovered on two occasions in the Middle Colo- 
nies, and “Protestant Episcopal” itself was found on one. A five 
page MS document of April, 1764, by the English Dean Tucker 
was entitled, ‘(Queries humbly offered to the Consideration of the 
Friends of Protestant Episcopacy in North America.’’® Although 
this was British phraseology (a notation in a different hand-writ- 
ing on the document says it was “drawn by Dr. Tucker Dean of 
Glouster & Rector of St Stephens near [?] Bristol’’),** it con- 
cerned America and undoubtedly became known there — maybe 
first of all in Pennsylvania, since the manuscript was found among 
William Smith’s papers. In his Appeal defended of 1769, Thomas 
B. Chandler wrote, “The true Parallel between ecclesiastical and 
civil Government, as I conceive, runs thus: Independency answers 
to Democracy — Presbyterianism, to an Aristocracy — primitive, 
or protestant E’piscopacy, to a mixed Monarchy — and Popery, 
to an absolute Monarchy.’ 

Quite direct in its terminology is a document written at Lan- 
caster, Pennsylvania, 20 May 1778, two years before Marylanders 
formally adopted the name “Protestant Episcopal.” This manu- 
script is headed ‘‘Case of the Protestant Episcopal Missionaries of 
Pennsylvania to the Assembly now met in Lancaster.”’”® After say- 
ing that freedom to conduct their work has been granted to “Mis- 
sionaries both Protestant and Popish,” the author states, “The 
Protestant Episcopal Missionaries .. . of Pennsylvania have rea- 
son to expect they will not be viewed in a less favorable light... .’’™! 
The communication is “Signed in behalf of himself and the rest 
of the Protestant Episcopal Missionaries of Pennsylvania/ Thos 
Barton/ Missionary at Lancaster.’’”? 

In the Middle Colonies as a whole, “Churchman” was probably 
the usual name for an Anglican, though “Episcopalian” was a 
close second. Besides showing the existence of variety, the col- 
lection of secondary appellatives — ‘‘Prelatist,” “‘Protestant,”’ and 
“Catholic” — also shows that “Protestant” and ‘‘Catholic’ were 
not so antithetical as they are today. Most noticeable, though, was 
Pennsylvania’s overwhelming and almost peculiar use of ‘“‘Epis- 
copalian.” Also in Pennsylvania we found rudimentary formation 
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of the name “Protestant Episcopal” and in 1778 the name “Prot- 
estant Episcopal” itself, though not yet with any official status. 


DESIGNATIONS FOR ROMAN CATHOLICS 


Papist 


Were we to begin citing uses of the most common names “Pa- 
pist” and “Popish’” in the Middle Colonies, we would never get 
done. However, we will point to just a few. In 1698 Governor 
Jeremiah Basse of New Jersey mentioned the King’s “redeem [ing] 
us from the growing power of Popery and Arbitrary Govern- 
ment,’’”? and in 1700 New York passed “An Act against Jesuits 
& popish priests.’”’’* George Keith stated in 1703 that some people 
charged “‘the use of the Sign of the Cross, after Baptism, to be a 
piece of Popery; [but] it was used in the Church several hundred 
of years before ever Popery was in the World.”” William Smith, 
in 1755, wrote of dangers “From the Extraordinary Indulgence 
and Privileges granted to Papists in this Government [Pennsy]- 
vania] ... one half of the People [are] an uncultivated Race of 
Germans, liable to be seduced by every enterprizing Jesuit, having 
almost no Protestant Clergy among them to put them on their 
Guard, and warn them against Popery.’’® He also wrote in a 
letter of 1756, ‘I hope the County will never disgrace it self by put- 
ting in any Moravian whose Principles for ought we know may 
be Popish.’’’” In a letter to Richard Peters in 1762, Smith spoke 
of a person who “had been employed for some years past as one of 
the Kings Missionaries in the Popish Parts of the Highlands.’’® 


Roman Catholic 


Rather common, but of course much more rare than ‘Papist,” 
was “Roman Catholic.” Governor Edmund Andros of New York, 
visiting New Jersey in 1680, spoke of a person there “professing 
himself a Roman Catholick,’’® and in June of the same year dep- 
uties to the New Jersey Assembly spoke of one of their members 
“ouning himself to be a Roman Catholick,’’®® while the Governor 
of Pennsylvania (Charles Gookin) in 1709/10 referred to “one 
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Peter Bizalion, a ffrench man & Roman Catholic.’* The earliest 
discovered reference to the first Roman Catholic Church in Phila- 
delphia, St. Joseph’s, was made on 25 July 1734 when the Lieu- 
tenant Governor of Pennsylvania informed the Council at Phila- 
delphia of “‘a House lately built ...in this City, [which] has been 
sett apart for the Exercise of the Roman Catholick Religion, and 
is commonly called the Romish Chappell, where several persons... 
hear Mass openly celebrated by a Popish Priest.’’S? 

In his Brief State of Pennsylvania (1755) William Smith used 
the term “Roman Catholic” quite often, though not so frequently 
as “Papist’”;** and writing to Thomas Penn in the same year, 
Smith declared, “What is said about Roman Catholics is too strong; 
but it seems to mean only that the common Privilege of an uni- 
versal Toleration is too much Encouragement to them, considering 
our Vicinity to a popish Enemy [the French].’’** The presumably 
American preface to a Philadelphia reprint (1785) of an Irish 
essay generally said “Roman Catholic,” sometimes “Catholic,” and 
never ‘“‘Papist.”” Thus, it spoke of the “test oath for the Roman 
Catholics’’®* and of “the recusant Catholics.’’®® 


Catholic 


While “Roman Catholic” was a somewhat common designation 
in the Middle Colonies, “Catholic” was not. In 1755, apparently, 
William Smith wrote to the Bishop of Oxford, “[O]ur Popish 
Enemies the French ... have lately planted a fine Colony of German 
and other Catholics on the Ohio [River]... .’*’ In offering a com- 
mencement prayer at the College of Philadelphia in 1767, William 
Smith tacitly ‘asserted that “Catholic” was being used to mean 
“Roman Catholic’; “[Wle offer fervent Supplications to thee for 
Christ’s holy Catholic Church — that is for the whole Congrega- 
tion of Christian People & true Believers, dispersed throughout 
the World. .. .’”’8° In other words, he had to tell God that “Cath- 
olic’” alone did not really mean “‘Popish”! Benjamin Franklin wrote 
in 1784 that a certain thing was “impossible, unless the gentle- 
men became Catholics.’’*® And we recall the Pennsylvania Her- 
ald’s 1787 statement (p 89) that Washington, along with “mem- 
bers of the protestant and dissenting churches, attended divine 
service at the catholic chapel.’®° Yet there was resistance to 
equating “Catholic” with “Roman Catholic.” In his Reply to an 
Address of 1785, Charles Wharton (a Roman priest turned An- 
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glican) wrote, “‘To make [a certain] conclusion good, the Rev. 
Gentleman [John Carroll] must first prove, that the Roman and 
catholic church are Synonymous terms... . Every protestant divine 
is ready to acknowledge, that, in the ordinary course of Providence, 
no salvation can be obtained out of the catholic church.’ From 
context it is clear that Wharton construed “Catholic” as ‘“‘uni- 
versal.” 

So in the Middle Colonies, as in other parts of the English speak- 
ing world, “Papist’” was by far the most common designation for 
a person in communion with the See of Rome, ‘‘Roman Catholic” 
was also rather frequent, and ‘‘Catholic’ alone was quite rare. 
But that “Catholic” unmodified would be understood as meaning 
“Papist” was quite apparent. 


VARIOUS TERMINOLOGY 


As in previous chapters, we can only mention the various des- 
ignations for many denominations in the Middle Colonies but 
should look more closely at the understanding of terminology re- 
vealed in disputes between Churchmen and Dissenters. In 1687 
the Governor of New York, Thomas Dongan, stated, “Here bee 
not many of the Church of England, few Roman Catholicks; abun- 
dance of Quakers preachers men and Women especially: Singing 
Quakers; Ranting Quakers; Sabbatarians, Antisabbatarians; some 
Anabaptists ; some Independents; some Jews... .’’®” 

Religious controversy was discovered much less often in the 
Middle Colonies than in New England. Nevertheless, the familiar 
thesis that Anglicans were nothing but Papists in disguise also 
appeared in the Middle Colonies. The pseudonymous Anti-episco- 
palian wrote in 1768, “Is every Man, unsound at Heart, who does 
not believe the Necessity of E’piscopal Ordination? What then 
would become of the foreign Protestant Churches? I have not 
read or heard that I remember, of any such Ordination in any of 
the Christian Churches, except Rome and England.”’®* After speak- 
ing of “other Officials, as the English and Popish Bishops now 
have,’’** he castigated the Church of England in its doctrine and 
worship “making nearer Approaches to the Church of Rome, to 
the great Offence of the Protestant Churches of Germany, France, 
Scotland, and Holland.”® 
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Regarding the Scotch Reformation, Philadelphia Presbyterians 
wrote in 1784, “The kings of England have, since the reformation, 
claimed a right of succeeding to the Pope in one of his names of 
blasphemy, viz., Head of the Church. .. . [12/13] These popish 
ceremonies, which the church of England has so zealously retained, 
were also imposed” on the Scotch. Archbishop Laud and Charles I 
opposed the “doctrine of justification by free grace,” a fundamental 
point of “the protestant faith ..., so fully expressed in all the 
confessions of the Reformed churches. .. .’’®° 

Religious dispute in the Middle Colonies, although less frequent 
than in New England, nonetheless revealed agreement that the 
fundamental difference between Protestantism on the one hand 
and Popery and Anglicanism on the other was the historic epis- 
copate. 


ANTONYMS 


Antonyms in the Middle Colonies were virtually the same as 
those in other parts of the English speaking world; the only no- 
ticeable difference was the complete absence of the pair “Catholic 
and Heretic.” ‘“Papist and Protestant,” of course, was the most 
common with “Catholic and Protestant” a very remote second. 


Protestant and Papist 


Many examples may be given of the common English antonyms 
“Protestant and Papist,’’®? and for that matter, some may already 
be found in quotations illustrating other points in various parts 
of this chapter. At New York in 1703 George Keith declared, 
“Nothing can be said to be Popery but what is held by Papists, 
that is forbidden by God’s Word, ... but so is not the Sign of the 
Cross used after Baptism; ... neither are divers other things used 
generally by Protestants. ...”°® The vestry of St. Paul’s, Chester 
(Pennsylvania), reported to the Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel in 1741 that the removal of the ‘‘Protestant Teacher” pre- 
sented parents with the dilemma of sending their children “to 
Popish Teachers .. . or to rear them without any.’ Further- 
more, some people “did what none but Quakers dare to do, in a 
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Country under the Government of a Protestant King, ... they en- 
gaged ...a virulent Papist to set up School... to oppose... the 
said Protestant teacher... [who was] a Zealous Protestant of the 
established Church ... [and a bulwark against] Deists, Jacob- 
ites and Papists... .”1°° A New York member of the Dutch Re- 
formed Church asked in 1755, “Should a popish King, whose Sub- 
jects were partly Papists, partly Protestants, take a resolution 
to make Popery prevail, what better could he do, then appoint 
popish Presidents and Tutors in the Seminaries of Learning.’ 

A Philadelphia Presbyterian wrote in 1756, ‘“‘Can ye endure... 
to see our Brethren, ... our Fellow-Protestants, massacred by 
Indian Banditti, under popish Influence. .. ?”!°? And a New Jer- 
sey Presbyterian declared in the next year, “Many severe Persecu- 
tions have been carried on by the Papists, against the Protestants 
in Hungary, Bohemia, [&c].’°? During his English trip to raise 
funds for the College of Philadelphia, William Smith wrote in 
1763, “I am sure he [the Presbyterian Dr. Alison] has seen enough 
of me to be convinced that the Propagation of Learning in gen- 
eral, & of our common Reformed Religion, in Opposition to the un- 
ceasing Efforts of Popish Emissaries on our vast Continent, is a 
matter much nearer my Heart than the Propagation of any par- 
ticular Species or mode of Protestantism. Is not our Brief avowed 
to be on the most liberal plan, to supply the wants of different 
Protestant Denominations ?’’?*4 


Protestant and Catholic 


Considerably less frequent, yet coming into use, was the opposi- 
tion of “Protestant and Catholic.’’*°> A Dissenter wrote at Phila- 
delphia in 1768, “Is every Man an Antiprotestant, or an Enemy to 
the Protestant Religion, who relates a Piece of History, as he re- 
ceived it, from a Gentleman of the Church of Rome? What hinders 
a Catholic to tell the Truth in a well known Story?’’**> He also 
wrote about “the Catholic Bishops [in England], who became so 
intollerable as to . . . prepare in some Measure for a Protestant 
Reformation. . . .”2°7 Challoner’s Unerring authority of 1735 
(discussed near the end of Chapter I) was reprinted at Philadel- 
phia in 1789; and although this was an English rather than an 
American work, its reissue in this land shows that our people were 
at home with such phrases as, “Our faith teaches us to detest all 
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[crimes] whether committed by protestants against catholics, or 
by catholics against protestants.” 


SUMMARY 


The Middle Colonies also had their idiosyncrasies of terminology, 
but none so extreme as the Maryland use of “Protestant” or the 
New England squabble about “‘Dissenter.”’ Rather, the speech of 
the Middle Colonies could be considered ‘‘normal.’”’ Christians were 
either “‘Papists” or ‘Protestants,’ with the latter subdivided into 
“Churchmen” (or “Episcopalians’) and “Dissenters.” The lack 
of establishment in this region was responsible for the word “‘Epis- 
copalian” but, interestingly enough, had no significant effect on 
the name ‘‘Dissenter.”’ 

Practices contributing to the future emergence of “Protestant 
Episcopal” were discovered in the Middle Colonies, especially in 
Pennsylvania. Among these were the subordinate use of ‘‘Prot- 
estant”’ and the primary use of “Episcopalian” for “Anglican.” 
Also, the phrase “protestant episcopacy’? was discovered twice 
and “Protestant Episcopal” itself once (1778). But one must not 
fail to recognize as a peculiarity that in Pennsylvania every other 
name for an Anglican was swamped by the term “Episcopalian.” 

As in all other parts of the English speaking world, the common 
antonyms were ‘‘Protestant and Papist.” The word “Heretic” was 
never found; “Catholic” was rare, sometimes applying to Angli- 
cans but more usually to Romanists. “Catholic and Heretic,” 
therefore, was not discovered, while “Catholic and Protestant” 
was very unusual. The existence of this last phrase, of course, 
foreshadows its ultimately replacing “Protestant and Papist’’; but 
in colonial days the spontaneous antonym of ‘‘Protestant” was 
Reapist,, not Catholic: 


NOTE ON METHOD 


See Note on Method to Chapter III. 
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CHAPTER VI: ADOPTING THE NAME 


when it was adopted? Why was it adopted? These are 
two of the main questions which this book sets out to an- © 
swer. And now we get to the point where we can answer them. 

As necessary background for this chapter, we must keep in 
mind the distinct features of American religious terminology at 
the end of the colonial period. (If necessary, a person should re- 
fer back to the Summaries of preceding chapters.) The opposite 
of “Protestant” was “Papist’; ‘Catholic’? would not become the 
common antonym till a half century later. Anglicans, of course, 
were “Protestants” and were sharply set off from all other Prot- 
estants known collectively as ‘“‘Dissenters.’”’ One peculiarity was 
the Maryland restriction of “Protestant” to Anglicans alone. 
Throughout all colonies, “Churchman” was the usual name for an 
Anglican, with “Episcopalian” being very popular north of the 
Mason-Dixon line, especially in Pennsylvania. 

Already we can answer our first main question, for we see that 
at the time of its adoption the name “Protestant Episcopal’? meant 
‘“non-Popish Episcopal.” To answer our second main question, 
why the title was chosen, we must (and are about to) investigate 
the Maryland convention of 1780 that formally adopted the name. 
Then we will consider the reception and status of ‘‘Protestant 
Episcopal” in those formative days of an independent branch of 
the Anglican Communion in the United States of America. Finally 
we will treat the adoption of the appellative on a national scale. 


a Be rotestant Episcopal Church.” What did this name mean 


MARYLAND CONVENTION OF 1780 


The isolated previous uses of “Protestant Episcopal’ (1666, 
1749, and 1764; pp 44, 29, and 93) hardly laid any real basis 
for official selection of the name. Thomas Barton’s 1778 use of 
that term in Pennsylvania (p 93) was the act of one man, not of 
an official Church body. Also, a somewhat misleading sentence in 
Bishop Perry’s History: has, on occasion, lead people to the er- 
roneous belief that “Protestant Episcopal” had official status prior 
to 1780. 
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No, for the first official use of the name ‘Protestant Episcopal 
Church,” we turn to a convention held at Chestertown, Kent Coun- 
ty (Eastern Shore), Maryland, on 9 November 1780. An early 
step to begin repair of the havoc wrought upon the Church of 
England in America by the Revolution was taken when the Rev. 
William Smith, formerly of Philadelphia but now Rector of 
Chester Parish, headed a convention of three priests and twenty- 
four laymen. The main purpose of this convention was to secure 
state support of religion, and in addition this assembly adopted the 
name “Protestant Episcopal Church.” — At least, this is what we 
are told. 

The whole story of adopting the name “Protestant Episcopal’ 
is really a vague one. It has not been unraveled to our complete 
satisfaction and perhaps never will be. The account of the con- 
vention, upon which all subsequent writings have been based, is 
one of about one hundred years later, namely the Rev. Dr. Ethan 
Allen’s “‘Protestant Episcopal Church Conventions in Maryland 
of A.D. 1780, 1781, 1782, 1783,” published as an appendix to the 
Maryland Diocesan Journal for 1878. Later on we will examine 
and evaluate Allen’s reconstruction, but first we must consider 
eighteenth century evidence — or rather, the lack of it. 


Dearth of Evidence 


Going through great amounts of eighteenth century material — 
books, pamphlets, newspapers, and MSS — we were struck by the 
fact that there was not a single contemporary reference to the 
adoption of the name “Protestant Episcopal.” As our research 
progressed into the nineteenth century — in the publications and 
MSS of clergymen, and in the Church periodicals when they came 
into existence — we were again struck by the failure to make any 
mention of adopting the name or even of the 1780 convention it- 
self. Other conventions and other activities were referred to and 
discussed frequently — but not this one! We are tempted to ask 
if such a convention ever met, and if such a name as “Protestant 
Episcopal” were ever selected. But then we are suddenly jolted into 
reality by recalling all the controversy over the name “Protestant 
Episcopal”! 

Very near in time to the alleged 1780 convention is William 
Smith’s Address to the Protestant Episcopal Church in Maryland? 
of 22 June 1784. This pamphlet makes no allusion whatsoever to 
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any 1780 convention, but instead opens: ‘“‘The Proceedings of ... 
Conventions ... during the three last years. ... [Italics added.] 
We shall begin with the first Petition to the General Assembly... .” 
First of all, is the date “1784” on this Address correct? Yes it is, 
because we find an advertisement for the pamphlet in the Mary- 
land Journal of 22 October 1784. Then the pamphlet refers to 
conventions “during the three last years,” which comes out to 1781 
not 1780. Is the pamphlet incorrect in stating ‘“‘three last years’? 
Maybe yes; maybe no. One thing to notice is that “the first Peti- 
tion to the General Assembly,” which by the time scheme in the 
Address would be in 1781, is identical in wording with the petition 
to the General Assembly given in Allen’s reconstruction for 1780! 
Allen’s case begins to look bad. 

But for the sake of argument, let us see what we can do with 
Ethan Allen’s date of 9 November 1780. We have looked through 
all the papers we could find — after diligent search — of the men 
who, according to Allen, attended this convention. Except for 
William Smith’s, their papers were very few. Still, not one of 
them said anything about such a convention or the adoption of any 
name; even James J. Wilmer (whom Allen credits with proposing 
the name “Protestant Episcopal’) says nothing about it in his 
Memoirs. And William Smith (whom Allen credits with being 
president of the convention) in all his voluminous writings says 
nothing at all. Why? We don’t know. What did the newspapers 
say’? Nothing. 

This lack of newspaper evidence can indeed be disconcerting, 
though it is well to bear in mind that colonial newspapers car- 
ried little news. According to Allen, twenty-seven men (and he 
names them!) all from Eastern Shore, Maryland, attended the 
convention. The authority on colonial American newspapers, 
Clarence Brigham, thinks that a Church convention of this mag- 
nitude should have been reported in the Maryland papers.‘ A com- 
mon way of calling a meeting in those days was by placing an 
advertisement in the newspapers. The two Maryland papers of 
that time (the Gazette and the Journal) were checked for August, 
September, October and November of 1780: no advertisement. 
There were, however, notices for less important Church events — 
vestry meetings of William and Mary Parish (Charles County) 
and of St. Mary Anne’s Parish (Cecil County). 

Now what? No reference to such a convention in the many books, 
pamphlets, or letters which we perused. No newspaper advertise- 
ments calling a convention. No newspaper account of the assembly. 
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(Both Maryland newspapers were carefully checked from August, 
1780, through December, 1781.) No contemporary reference of 
any sort, not even in the Address of 1784. No allusion to such a 
meeting or the adoption of a name in the subsequent writings 
of other contemporaries. What made Ethan Allen, almost a cen- 
tury later, ever say that there was a convention at Chestertown, 
Eastern Shore Maryland, and that this convention adopted the 
name “Protestant Episcopal”? As a matter of fact, no less a 
historian than William S. Perry directly contradicted Allen when 
he made such a remark. 

In 1862, shortly after Perry and Hawks republished the early 
Journals of General Convention, Allen wrote a letter published in 
the Church Journal saying the petition to the Maryland Assembly 
(given on p 886 of Hawks and Perry’s reprint) “was drawn up, 
adopted, and sent forth by a Convention of the clergy and latty, 
held on November 9, 1780, at which Convention the name ‘Prot- 
estant Episcopal Church’ was formally adopted to designate offi- 
cially what had been formerly known as the Established Church 
of England in Maryland.’”> Whereupon Perry replied in the same 
periodical a month later that he had never heard of any such con- 
vention and nobody else had either. Perry furthermore presented 
a quotation from Bishop White clearly indicating that the latter 
had never heard of any such thing. And we may add that Hawks 
in his 1836 history of the Church in Maryland said nothing about 
the name,® while Rightmyer in his 1956 Maryland Church History 
contributed nothing beyond Allen’s version.’ ‘‘Whatever notice,’ 
concluded Perry, “there may be in any document in the hands of 
E[than] Af[llen], [I] have no means of knowing.”’* And Perry 
had not changed his mind fifteen years later. As Bishop of Iowa, 
Perry addressed his Diocesan Convention of 1877 with the state- 
ment that the name “Protestant Episcopal” was the work of 
William Smith in 1783.° 

The very year after Bishop Perry’s speech, Ethan Allen—stick- 
ing to his guns—published his version of the name’s adoption in 
the appendix to the Maryland Diocesan Journal. No notice of 
Allen’s story was taken in the Church press at our disposal ;?° 
probably the fact that this item was tucked away in the appendix 
accounts for its neglect. And the next year (1879) Allen died. 
But—then something pecular occurred. Six years later, in 1885, 
Bishop Perry published his renowned History of the American 
Episcopal Church, and in the second volume of this History he 
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reprinted Allen’s account verbatim.*t He simply accepted Allen! 
What transpired between these two men? We wish we knew! 


The Convention Itself 


Whatever convinced Perry that Allen’s version was correct, we 
have no means of knowing.'? Now let us tackle this job of the 
convention ourselves. For many years we were very skeptical of 
Allen’s account because of our great familiarity with the complete 
lack of eighteenth century evidence. Where did Allen get his in- 
formation? The prefatory statement to his report declares it is 
based upon “reliable documents”—whatever and wherever they 
may be. On the other hand, Smith’s 1784 Address referring to 
1781 instead of 1780 as the year of the first Maryland convention 
made us feel quite sure that Allen’s version was untrustworthy. 

Then, during our very last research expedition (after six and 
a half years’ work on this book), we found one important record 
that vindicated Allen! This was an account of the convention in 
the vestry book of Shrewsbury Parish at the Hall of Records (An- 
napolis). Using this document along with additional information 
and Allen’s description, we will reconstruct the convention: 

Disestablishment in Maryland was slow and complex; it was 
not accomplished by one distinct act of the legislature, but evolved 
from principles in the Maryland Declaration of Rights of 1776. 
Largely responsible for the complexity was Section 33 which pro- 
vided for public support of religion—but not of one favored body. 
So slow was the process of disestablishment that even as late as 
1780 Maryland vestries summoned and (in effect) tried people for 
moral offences.?* With this much real authority of establishment 
remaining, it was natural that Maryland parishes would act upon 
the provisions of Section 33 and petition the General Assembly 
(legislature) of Maryland for reinforcement. Maybe disestablish- 
ment could be thwarted. Vestry books of 1780 and 1781 disclose 
many meetings, some of them inter-parochial, which petitioned 
the legislature for security of property rights, reception of state 
financial support, or even the authority to tax!'* Establishment 
was uppermost in the minds of Maryland Churchmen, not a name— 
and this is important. 

Allen’s account of adopting the name “Protestant Episcopal’ 
(most conveniently accessible, for comparison, in Perry’s History’) 
is patterned after the following entry of 4 December 1780 in the 
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vestry book of Shrewsbury Parish, the sole record that we have 
of the meeting :'° 


The Vestry agreed to have the Proceedings of the meeting of the 
Clergymen & Vestrymen of this & Several other parishes at Chester- 
town to be Entered as follows— 

Chester Town at the 9th day of November 1780 

At a meeting of the Vestries of the three parishes of Kent County 
and of the parish of St. Lukes in Queen Anns County, and also other 
Respectable Gentlemen— 

[Then, with slight variations in initials and sequence, there follows 
a list of the three clergymen (William Smith, Samuel Keene, and 
James Wilmer) and twenty-four laymen duely reported by Allen. 
Although Allen designates the Rev. William Smith as president and 
the Rev. James J. Wilmer as secretary, no specific identification of 
officers is made in the Shrewsbury Vestry book. However, Smith’s 
name appears first; therefore, it is reasonable to consider him presi- 
dent of the convention. | 

A Petition to the general Assembly of Maryland for the Support 
of publick Religion was Read and Approved and the following Gentle- 
men were appointed A Committee to Correspond with the Several 
Vestry’. of this State Respecting the Said Petision. To wit—[Smith, 
Keene, Wilmer and eight of the laymen in attendence]. 


This is the end of the account in the Shrewsbury vestry book. 
Allen then gives a petition occupying almost two pages in reprint. 
The very petition offered by Allen, with trivial variations, is found 
under the date of 29 November (about three weeks after the con- 
vention) in the vestry book of Chester Parish." 

Allen then proceeds to relate the adoption of the name “Protes- 
tant Episcopal.”’ We found no categorical contemporary verification 
of this claim, but in view of Allen’s accurate reporting of other 
details (especially the list of twenty-seven names and the two 
page petition), we feel safe in accepting Allen at face value. What- 
ever source he used has simply not been discovered—or may no 
longer exist.1® Another good reason for accepting Allen’s account 
of adopting the name (as we will shortly see) is that we can check 
it from internal evidence. After reciting the petition, Allen’s 
version continues: 


On motion of the Secretary [Wilmer], it was proposed that the 
Church known in the province as Protestant be called “the Protestant 
Episcopal Church”, and it was so adopted. 

Note.—In a letter dated May 6, 1810, from the Rev. James Jones 
Wilmer to Bishop Claggett, he writes, “I am one of the three who 
first organized the Episcopal Church during the Revolution, and am 
consequently one of the primary aids of its consolidation throughout 
the United States. The Rev. Dr. Smith, Dr. Keene and myself held 
the first convention at Chestertown, and I acted as secretary.” He 
also states in this letter that “he moved that the Church of England 
as heretofore known in the province be now called The Protestant 
Episcopal Church, and it was so adopted.”—See Md. Archives. 


Why was no mention of this made in the eighteenth century 
records which we found? Probably because it was too trivial to 
write down. Those Marylanders were concerned with important 
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matters such as resecuring establishment, complete with the power 
EO taxes 

As a matter of fact, for several years afterwards the Anglican 
Church in Maryland did not bother using any distinctive name, 
regardless of its having adopted one. Not until the “Declaration 
of certain fundamental Rights & Liberties of the Protestant Epis- 
copal Church of Maryland” (1783) do we find any use being made 
of this new designation. Prior to that date the various records 
merely speak of “the Church,” and petitions to the state govern- 
ment were signed by the ‘‘Vestry and Church Wardens” of such 
and such a parish with no reference to denomination. Marylanders, 
as all their actions reveal, were still thinking in terms of establish- 
ment and had no need to employ any distinguishing title. Only 
when they realized that establishment was a thing of the past— 
around 1783—did they begin to use a name. 

To check on Allen’s claim about adopting the name, we observe 
that the letter from Wilmer to Claggett of 6 May 1810 is followed 
by the gnomic reference ‘‘See Md. Archives.” A moment’s reflection 
will show that this note is tantalizing but hardly useful. What and 
where are “Md. Archives”? Interestingly enough, a friend of 
Allen’s, the Rev. Edward Ingle, tried to find this very letter in 1886 
(only seven years after Allen’s death) ; but following ‘‘a careful 
search among the Episcopal archives of the diocese,’ he reported 
failure.!® Our own search for this letter has been futile. In no 
place that could be considered ‘‘Maryland Archives” has this letter 
been found, and the printed set of Maryland Archives did not begin 
publication till five years after Allen’s material appeared in the 
Maryland Diocesan Journal.2° However, other letters from Wilmer 
to Claggett have been found, one written three weeks after the 
letter quoted by Allen and one written on the very next day. 

The Rev. James J. Wilmer, during his interesting career, left 
the Anglican Communion and became a zealous Swedenborgian—he 
even tried to induce President Washington into making Sweden- 
borgianism the established religion in the United States!??) How- 
ever, he later returned to his original Church and sought reinstate- 
ment. With this idea in mind Wilmer wrote from Havre de Grace, 
Maryland, to Bishop Claggett on 7 May 1810—the day after the 
letter offered by Allen. For our purposes, Wilmer said nothing; 
he asked the bishop to approve him for a call he had received from 
the vestry of William and Mary Parish (St. Mary’s County) and 
furthermore promised to be a “faithfull minister of my Lord and 
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master, in the true and orthodox principles of the pro: epis: 
Churehs 44 

About three weeks later (26 May 1810) Wilmer, from the vicinity 
of Havre de Grace, again wrote to Claggett. Referring to his 
letter of 7 May (undoubtedly the one in the previous paragraph), 
Wilmer again asked the bishop’s approval for his accepting the 
post at St. Mary’s and furthermore considered himself “somewhat 
entitled to any cure in the Union [i.e., “in the United States’’], 
especially when it is recollected, that I am one of the three who 
first organized the episcopal Church during the Revolution, and 
consequently was one of the primary aids of its consolidation 
throughout the United States. The Rev. Dr. Smith, Dr. Keene and 
myself held the first convention at Chester Town, and I acted as the 
secty.”?* 

It will be noticed in the above that the portions in bold-face type 
are identical with those parts of the letter of 6 May quoted by Dr. 
Allen, although in the one of 26 May Wilmer made no reference 
to the name “Protestant Episcopal.” Are these two letters one 
and the same, and did Allen give an erroneous date to the one he 
quoted? We think not. The subject “Protestant Episcopal’ is 
lacking in the letter of 26 May; and any of us knows, from his 
own experience, that once he has worked out a phrase to his satis- 
faction (regarding some important matter) he is likely to use that 
phrase again in any future treatment of the same topic. The two 
letters given here and the one given by Dr. Allen all deal with the 
same subject, and two of them in one passage use the same words. 
Therefore, although the purported letter of 6 May saying that 
Wilmer proposed the name “Protestant Episcopal” has not been 
found, it seems certain that such a letter did exist and that its 
contents were those reported by Allen. 

But notice a discrepancy in wording between the letter of 6 May 
1810 given by Allen as a “Note” and the account of adopting the 
name in 1780 as presented in Allen’s text: The text states Wilmer 
“proposed that the Church known in the province as Protestant be 
called ‘the Protestant Episcopal Church’, and it was so adopted.” 
In his letter Wilmer says ‘She moved that the Church of England 
as heretofore so known in the province be now called The Protes- 
tant Episcopal Church, and it was so adopted.” Of course, we do 
not necessarily expect identical wording. But what about the dis- 
agreement between key words—‘“Protestant” Church on the one 
hand and “Church of England” on the other? We have not dis- 
covered the source of Allen’s text. Did he base it upon some letter 
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of Wilmer’s written with the aid of a foggy memory thirty years 
after the event? Can this text, which does not agree in important 
wording with an undoubtedly genuine document, be considered 
accurate? We think so—and for the very reason that there is a 
disagreement between key words. 

Calling the Church simply “Protestant” in 1780 is entirely in 
keeping with the peculiar Maryland speech of that time. In Mary- 
land after 1780, the word “Protestant” meaning “Anglican” very 
swiftly fell out of use. Writing thirty years later in 1810, a person 
would quite understandably use the common name “Church of Eng- 
land” rather than the uncommon one of “Protestant.’”’ Because 
this peculiar term “Protestant” does appear in the text offered by 
Dr. Allen, we feel quite sure that the text is genuine. 

Despite the difficulties involved, there can be no reasonable doubt 
that the name ‘‘Protestant Episcopal” was formally adopted by a 
convention of clergy and laity at Chestertown, Maryland, on 9 
November 1780. But why is there virtually no written evidence? 


Reasons for Lack of Evidence 


Now let us go back to the eighteenth century and try to deter- 
mine why there was so little evidence. The year 1780 occurred 
right in the midst of the American Revolution; Yorktown was 1781 
and the Treaty of Paris 1783. Remember that the thought upper- 
most in the minds of Maryland vestrymen during 1780 and 1781 
was that of resecuring establishment. But members of the Eng- 
lish Church—the enemy’s Church—surrounded by Dissenters, had 
to move carefully and secretively. Would they, while willing to 
publish notices. of routine vestry meetings, publicly announce the 
holding of a multi-county convention of twenty-seven men? Would 
not so large a gathering arouse suspicion? Would they afterwards 
tell the press that they had met? If they did not transmit advance 
notice of the meeting by word-of-mouth, would they have kept any 
written notice or destroyed it? In trying to retain establishment, 
Churchmen had to maneuver sub rosa; and this, we feel sure, is 
the reason why they left no written trail. 

But apparently Churchmen did not move carefully enough, be- 
cause the suspicions of a famous Presbyterian minister, Dr. Patrick 
Allison, were finally aroused. Of course, Anglicans were in a trap; 
it is impossible to petition the government and yet keep your ac- 
tivities secret! In a series of letters to the Maryland Gazette be- 
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ginning in August 1783 (and republished twice as a pamphlet by 
“Vindex’”’ during October),?* Allison charged that the avowed 
purpose of recent Anglican petitions to the General Assembly (viz., 
for altering the Prayer Book, obtaining the episcopate, and securing 
property rights) was false, that the Churchmen were perpetrating 
chicanery and trying to induce the state legislature to pass an act 
favoring Anglicans. A newspaper controversy running through 
October, with William Smith as Allison’s chief opponent, followed. 
Although this dispute burned itself out, the Churchmen were un- 
doubtedly shaken by the ordeal. So the next year (1784), it prob- 
ably seemed wisest to Smith to omit from his Address anything 
that might be deemed harmful; this can explain why the Address 
chose to refer only to conventions ‘‘of the three last years.’ Also 
it can explain why the Address, which published ‘‘such Parts of 
the Proceedings of the former Convention[s], as they [a committee] 
may judge necessary to lay before the Public’ (emphasis sup- 
plied) ,2°> ignored completely the Chestertown 1780 convention over 
which Smith presided. 

In their unsuccessful—and necessarily clandestine—attempt to 
perpetuate the status quo ante, Maryland Churchmen committed 
little to writing and suppressed whatever seemed prejudicial. This, 
we believe, explains why there was practically no evidence of the 
early Maryland conventions. If we may stretch our conjecture 
(and in a situation like this the only thing we can do is to con- 
jecture), perhaps Marylanders convinced Churchmen from other 
states that no mention whatsoever should be made of these ac- 
tivities. Thus, in subsequent writings of the late 1700s and early 
1800s, nothing was ever revealed. 

Having spent some time on one mystery, we have bypassed an- 
other question: Why was the name “‘Protestant E'piscopal” chosen? 


Why “Protestant Episcopal” Was Chosen 


It is obvious that because of the political relations between the 
colonies and the mother country, Anglicans in America could no 
longer use the name “Church of England.” This view was held 
by Philip Reading of Pennsylvania in August, 1776, and it is well 
to note that his is almost the sole contemporary testimony dis- 
covered regarding the Church’s name. “Take away the King’s 
Supremacy,” he wrote to the SPG, ‘‘and the Episcopal jurisdiction 
of our Church (for they are the specific differential marks of our 
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Ecclesiastical policy), and the Church is no longer differenced by 
its former name as it can no longer with propriety lay claim to 
its distinguishing title of the Church of England.’** Notice in this 
period of political revolution that the only one of the two “differ- 
ential marks” which could be retained after relinquishing the 
“former name” was the “Episcopal” one. 

Regarding the name decided upon, we have seen from eighteenth 
century American usage that it neatly described Anglicans: They 
were different from Papists in that they were protestants; they 
were different from Protestants in that they were episcopalians— 
what better term than “Protestant Episcopal’? Furthermore, 
though used infrequently, the name ‘Protestant Episcopal” was 
already in existence and presumably understood by all. 

Let us now notice one other thing: Of the twenty-four laymen who 
attended this convention, all were Marylanders; of the three clergy- 
men, two had lived in Pennsylvania. Samuel Keene was a graduate 
of the College of Philadelphia ;?* William Smith, having resided a 
long time in Philadelphia, was the first provost of this institution 
as well as president of the convention under consideration. Does 
it not, then, seem highly likely that members of “‘the Church known 
in the province [of Maryland] as Protestant”? meeting with mem- 
bers of the Church known in Pennsylvania as “Episcopal” fused 
into “the Protestant Episcopal Church [ultimately] in the United 
States of America’? 


RECEPTION AND STATUS OF THE NAME 


The name ‘Protestant Episcopal’ with no apparent flourish 
diffused into both Anglican and general American speech in the 
1780s and 90s. There was virtually no discussion of the name; it 
just seeped into our vocabulary alongside existing designations. 
The name “Protestant Episcopal’ had no corpus of champions or 
antagonists; it was accepted, by and large, by common tacit assent; 
it did not hold the field alone—it was accompanied by other names. 
It was not an issue. 


y 


Gradual Diffusion of “Protestant Episcopal” (1780-1799) 


With a slow start, the name “Protestant Episcopal’ took about 
a decade to find its way into currency, but had well planted itself 
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by the time of its incorporation into the Church’s constitution in 
1789. For three years after its adoption at Chestertown, the term 
was seemingly unused, but then spread from Maryland to other 
states where it appeared indiscriminately among other names, 
often in a subordinate role. 

On 13 August 1783 appeared the famous “Declaration of certain 
fundamental Rights & Inberties of the Protestant Episcopal Church 
of Maryland,” the first public assumption of this title by a repre- 
sentative body of the Church. Within itself the document stated, 
“Wherefore we the Clergy of the Protestant Episcopal Church of 
Maryland, (heretofore denominated by the Church of England, as 
by Law established) ...do hereby declare... certain of the Fun- 
damental Rights... [of] the said Episcopal Church. . . .”’? Here 
we see that then as now the names “Protestant Episcopal’ and 
“Episcopal” were used interchangeably in official papers, the 
former being more accurate and the latter more convenient. 

William White sent a circular letter, dated 31 March 1784, to 
Pennsylvania congregations and stated, “The Episcopal Clergy in 
[Philadelphia] ... are of Opinion, that [drafting a plan of eccle- 
siastical government] ought to be taken up... .’?® Meeting at Christ 
Church on 25 May, the delegates in recording their proceedings 
used only the name “Episcopal Church.’’*® In New Brunswick, New 
Jersey, clergy and laity met on 11 May 1784 to consider ‘‘Meas- 
ures ... conducive to the Union and Prosperity of the Episcopal 
Churches in the States of America.’*+ A New Jersey committee re- 
ported on 19 June that the New England clergy were “well disposed 
to join the Episcopal Church in the other States” and that the 
Connecticut group considered itself adequate to represent “the 
Episcopal Church in their State... .’’*? 

Churchmen from the Middle Colonies and New England, we have 
just seen, were using their traditional name ‘Episcopal Church” 
more than three years after Marylanders had adopted the name 
“Protestant Episcopal Church.” Probably there were two main 
reasons for such a choice: first, the Maryland action was not bind- 
ing outside that state; second, a habit of at least a hundred years’ 
standing would not suddenly evaporate in the face of an innovation 
from another region. Expecting, perhaps, that Marylanders would 
consistently employ the new designation that they had adopted 
(just as others had consistently retained tradition), the reader may 
be somewhat surprised to find Marylanders using a considerable 
variety of names at this very same time (1784). 
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Parishes electing delegates to the convention to be held at Annap- 
olis on 22 June 1784 referred to the forthcoming event in a variety 
of ways. St. Paul’s (1 June) chose representatives to attend “a 
Convention ... of the Episcopal Church” ;** Dorchester Parish (5 
June) selected them for a “Convention ... of the Church of Eng- 
land.’*+ St. Stephen’s Parish, Cecil County (7 June), authorized 
its delegates to agree on a plan ‘“‘to continue the regular succession 
of Clergymen ... of the Protestant Religion.’’*> St. John’s, Harford 
County (14 June), sent delegates to the convention of “the protes- 
tant Episcopal Church ... to maintain the purity of the Episcopal 
Church.’’** Regarding a later meeting, St. Stephen’s Parish (24 
October) sent a representative to “the Convention adjouned at 
Annapolis June 24th 1784 to meet at Chester Town the 26th Oct"... 
[of] the Episcopal Protestant Church.’*? Apparently the 1780 
resolution adopting the name ‘‘Protestant Episcopal” was not suf- 
ficient to supersede the Revolutionary disruption which had de- 
throned those traditional Maryland names—“‘Church of England”’ 
or “Protestant Church’; instead, having lost their conventional 
terms, Marylanders not in concert were seizing upon whichever 
name struck their fancy. 

New Englanders, however, were firm in their traditional usage. 
Meeting at Boston on 8 September 1784, a group styled one of its 
reports, “Massachusetts Convention to the Comte of the Episcopal 
Churches in Pensylvania’’** and opened, “We the Clergy of the 
Episcopal Churches in the Commonwealth of Massachusetts & State 
of Rhode Island... .”°® New Yorkers, just about a month later, 
met “At a Convention of Clergymen and Lay Deputies, of the Prot- 
estant Episcopal Church in the United States of America.’’*®? But 
in adopting seven “fundamental Principles,” the delegates always 
said plain “Episcopal Church.”*: Writing apparently to William 
White on 1 December 1784, Jacob Duché (a Philadelphian then in 
England) mentioned ‘‘those who wish well to the Interest of y® 
American Episcopal Church,’’*? and a bit later he wrote, ‘‘Provi- 
dence has sent [Seabury] to accomplish and preserve a compleat 
Union in your new American Episcopal Church.’*# So in New 
England and the Middle Colonies, the traditional name ‘‘Episcopal 
Church” was very common, interspersed now and then with the 
legislatively sanctioned ‘Protestant Episcopal’ and the naturally 
sanctioned “American Episcopal.” 

Outside Anglican circles the new name “Protestant Episcopal’ 
was recognized by the Roman Catholic John Carroll. In his Ad- 
dress of 1785 Carroll wrote, ‘Some regards are due to [our] prot- 
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estant Lutheran brethren, and the doctrine of the protestant epis- 
copal*churchii i) "44 

At a Philadelphia convention in the Fall of 1785 (considered the 
first General Convention, though New Englanders were absent), 
the delegates read ‘‘The Resolutions of a Convention of the Protes- 


tant Episcopal Church, held in the city of New York, ... [in] 
October, 1784’’*° and themselves resolved (28 September 1785) 
“That a Committee... prepare ...a draft of an Ecclesiastical 


Constitution for the Protestant Episcopal Church in the United 
States of America.’’** It is well to note that this first General Con- 
vention assumed the title ‘““Protestant Episcopal’ and that the Eng- 
lish hierarchy, by using it in reply to a petition from the Conven- 
tion, must also have recognized that title.4#7 The Supreme Execu- 
tive Council of Pennsylvania on 25 November 1785 allowed the 
Church to take necessary steps “for keeping up a succession of 
religious Teachers” and granted this privilege, interestingly 
enough, to “the Clergy of the Church of England in Pennsyl- 
Vania. ’* 

The second General Convention met at Philadelphia in June and 
at Wilmington (Delaware) in October, 1786. The Archbishops of 
Canterbury and York sent them a letter which spoke only of “the 
Episcopal Church.’’*® Nowhere did this document use the name 
“Protestant Episcopal.” This further shows that in the 1780s there 
was no particular feeling one way or the other as to what name 
should be used. Call it either ‘‘Episcopal’ or ‘‘Protestant Episcopal’ 
as you choose—who cares. Or pick another name if you want, as did 
the Virginian David Griffith in September, 1786, “If this [the 
right of a national church to alter some rites and ceremonies] be 
true, why should the American Episcopal Church be deprived of 
this right?”*® Another variant appeared several years later when 
Samuel Peters of “the Convention of the Episcopal protestant 
Church of the State of Vermont’! wrote, in 1794, to the Society 
for the Propagation of the Gospel about the Society’s transferring 
its “Right to these Lands to the Episcopal protestant Church of 
Vermont??? 

So again, as we have observed before, neither “Protestant Epis- 
copal’ nor any other name was frozen into habitual usage. Some- 
times one name, sometimes another—in the late eighteenth cen- 
tury any name (usually, however, incorporating the word “episco- 
pal”) would do. During the period of its adoption, the name of 
the Church was not an issue. 
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Allison Controversy 


On only two occasions did we find any specific consideration of 
the name ‘Protestant Episcopal.” One was in the Allison-Smith 
controversy of 1783, and the other was in a letter from Jeremiah 
Leaming in 1786 (which will be treated shortly). In the news- 
paper dispute of August-October, 1783, between Allison and Smith, 
part of which has already been considered (p 110), the name 
“Protestant Episcopal’? came up for discussion. Throughout this 
dispute, Allison always referred to ‘“‘the Episcopal Church” and 
“the Episcopal Clergy.” Smith replied to Allison in a letter from 
Lancaster County, Pennsylvania, published in the Maryland Journal 
of 16 September and the Maryland Gazette of 19 September. Like 
Allison, Smith consistently referred to the “Episcopal Church” ex- 
cept in one place where property rights were discussed: 

“There is an express clause in the [Maryland] Bill of Rights 
appropriating certain Property in this state [Maryland, not Penn- 
sylvania], such as ‘Churches, Chapels, Glebes, &c’ to the CHURCH 
OF ENGLAND forever.—But it may be made a Question, under 
the Revolution, what is meant by the Church of England in Mary- 
land. If instead of this Name another should be used, such as the 
Protestant * Episcopal Church OF OR IN Maryland,” that makes 
no difference; we are still entitled to the property. A footnote ex- 
plained, ““*N.B. There is a Catholic Episcopal Church in Maryland, 
which is the Reason of the Distinction intended by the Word Prot- 
estant.”” This contemporary explanation is in accordance with one 
of our earlier opinions on the matter. 

Allison argues for two pages that a change of name does not 
jeopardize property rights; and though he has some interesting 
opinions about “the protesting term adopted” and there being ‘“‘an- 
other Church in Maryland having Bishops,” we would profit little 
by getting diverted into this squabble.** More significant, from 
the standpoint of nomenclature, is Smith’s footnote. 

A person immediately notices that it employs the uncommon set 
of opposites “Catholic and Protestant” rather than the usual one 
of ‘‘Protestant and Papist.”’ This may lead him to suspect that the 
note is not Smith’s (because in all his discovered writings to this 
date Smith consistently said “Protestant and Papist’”’) but some 
other person’s. Although the original of this letter has not been 
found among the Smith MSS, and we therefore cannot be positive, 
it seems most likely that the footnote is Smith’s because it is printed 
with identical wording in both Maryland newspapers. 
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There is further reason to believe that the footnote is Smith’s. 
We have already observed that during the late 1700s the word 
“Catholic” was beginning its ultimate displacement of the word 
“Papist,” and by his own usage in a commencement prayer of 1767 
Smith as much as admitted this.°* Then in 1785 he wrote (from 
Baltimore) to William White regarding Prayer Book revision: 
“TT ]he words ‘good Estate of the Catholic Church’ have been ob- 
jected to by our convention here—Ist because [so and so] ...& 
2ndly the word ‘Catholic’ although intelligible enough to many, 
yet it is not approved of by many others, on account of the vulgar 
Application of it to one particular Church.”= With the word ‘‘Cath- 
olic’ slipping into Roman use during this period, we can under- 
stand Smith’s contrasting “Protestant Episcopal’ with “Catholic 
Episcopal” instead of with ‘‘Popish Episcopal.” 

We find this period to be one of transition, one which lasted 
about a hundred years (c 1750 - c 1850), during which time ‘‘Cath- 
olic’ gradually replaced ‘‘Popish” in America. It was also a period 
when Anglicans asserting their Protestantism and deliberately 
naming themselves ‘Protestant Episcopal’? nevertheless opposed 
the drifting of the name ‘Catholic’ to Rome. Smith, himself 
stressed the Catholicity of Anglicanism in a letter of March, 1786: 
“In Maryland we have many Rom. Catholics, who are even already 
questioning some of our weak members, and charging us with 
novelties, and still further Departures from the Catholic Faith. 
The answer is ready in a Quotation from a Council of their own 
Church, especially that of Trent.’ 

The language, we see, was in a state of flux. Though the usual 
antonym of “Protestant” was “Popish,” it could also be ‘‘Catholic.” 
Thus it was that William Smith could write in 1783 that because 
there was “a Catholic Episcopal Church in Maryland” another one 
was called the “Protestant Episcopal Church.” And thus it was 
that when Bishop Claggett asked in 1797 whether ‘“‘any Clergy- 
man... [had] behaved himself disorderly in y™ Parish,” the vestry 
of St. Peter’s, Talbot County (Maryland), could reply, “[W]ith 
respect to us, the Episcopal Clergy, whether protestant or Papal, 
conduct themselves as men who fear God.’’*" 


Leaming’s Objection 


We must make one exception to our statement that the name 
“Protestant Episcopal’ had no champions or opponents. Jeremiah 
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Leaming of Connecticut disliked the phrase, but he had no company. 
On 12 September 1786, about a month before the adjourned con- 
vention in Wilmington, Jeremiah Leaming wrote to Abraham 
Beach, “There is another thing your general Convention ought to 
take into consideration, that is, the style they have given to the 
Church, which is this: the Protestant Episcopal Church. The 
Church of England is not called a Protestant Church, but a re- 
formed Church: they never entered any protest against the civil 
powers: they reformed as a nation: it never had the title of Prot- 
estant given to it by any sensible writer, unless he was a Scotch- 
man.’8 Or, one is tempted to add, “‘the King of England.” 

Need we say that the reasons for Leaming’s dislike of the name 
“Protestant Episcopal” sound indeed peculiar; besides that, they 
are downright wrong. We well remember the days when the Church 
of England was known as “the Protestant Church’; whether or 
not it ever protested against civil authority is quite irrelevant 
because the name “Protestant” is ecclesiastical, not civil. Concern- 
ing the objective “reformed,” we seriously doubt that it had any 
Calvinistic implications when employed by Leaming, a paragon of 
Connecticut High Churchmanship. In any event, Leaming’s pro- 
posal did not bear fruit and is not even mentioned in accounts of 
the Wilmington General Convention." 

In summary, the most obvious and significant aspect of the term 
“Protestant Episcopal” is that it spread from Maryland and filtered 
into the vocabularies of all states. This permeation was unobtru- 
Sive and encountered opposition only once. ‘‘Protestant Episcopal,” 
of course, mingled with and was often subordinate to other terms— 
most notably “Episcopal,” “American Episcopal,” or even ‘Church 
of England”’—but in the end met with more favor than any other 
name when it came to selecting an official designation for the entire 
Anglican Church in America. Now it is necessary to see how this 
was effected. 


NATIONAL ADOPTION OF “PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL” 


We have already seen “Protestant Episcopal’ spread in both 
common and quasi-official use. Only in Maryland did the name 
have official status, but it also attained such a position in various 
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other states before its incorporation into the Church’s national 
constitution (1789). 

After Maryland, the first state to adopt the name “Protestant 
Episcopal” by some official action was Virginia. “The Petition of 
the Clergy of the Protestant Episcopal Church in Virginia in Con- 
vention met” was presented to the Virginia House of Deputies on 
3 June 1784. Saying “Episcopal” more often than ‘Protestant 
Episcopal,” this petition for incorporation nevertheless stated: ‘‘We 
beg further to represent to the honourable House that as by ... al- 
tering the appellation by which that Church was formerly known 
and distinguished, cavils may arise concerning the property which 
belongs to her as the Established Church; ... we pray the honour- 
able House, that they would be pleased to provide for securing for 
ever to the Protestant Episcopal Church in Virginia the churches, 
glebelands, donations and all other property belonging to the said 
established church.’’®° To this the Virginia legislature responded 
on 28 December 1784 with “An Act for Incorporating the Protes- 
tant Episcopal Church.’ Except for one use of “Episcopal Church 
this act always said ‘“‘Protestant Episcopal Church,” and granted 
various other rights to the Church “by the name, style, and title 
aforesaid.’’®? 

We noticed that the Church in Maryland named itself “‘Protes- 
tant Episcopal” by the act of its own convention; the Church in Vir- 
ginia, by applying as the Protestant Episcopal Church to the state 
for incorporation, had this choice confirmed. In Pennsylvania, the 
Maryland pattern was followed. A resolution of 7 February 1785 
called a meeting for 24 May “to organize the Episcopal Church” 
in Pennsylvania.** When the delegates met, they promulgated “An 
Act of Association of the... Protestant Episcopal Church in... 
Pennsylvania” and “‘declared ... that the said Clergy and Congre- 
gations shall be called and known by the Name of The Protestant 
Episcopal Church in the State of Pennsylvania.’ 

Only in these three states, so far as we can determine, was any 
name formally adopted. In some a name was presupposed, and in 
others there was no organizational activity till a rather later date. 
In 1785, the Church in South Carolina, New York, and New Jersey 
merely assumed the name “Protestant Episcopal.” Thus the call 
that went out for the first South Carolina convention (12 May 
1785) was issued to “the Vestries of the Prot. Epis. Churches in 
this State.’’®* Then, on 22 June 1785, members of a New York con- 
vention “Resolved, That ... Delegates, be appointed to represent 
the Protestant Episcopal Church in the State of New York, in the 
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General Convention which is to be held at Philadelphia. . . .’’* 
On 6 July 1785, New Jersey Churchmen “Resolved, That the next 
convention of the Protestant Episcopal Church in this state be held 
at Burlington! .*<",’’*7 

In New England, the traditional name of “Episcopal” retained 
its hold in official parlance for a somewhat longer time. Beginning 
in 1784, the Massachusetts Journals always used the unadorned 
word “Episcopal” until 1790, the year after the adoption of the 
Church’s national constitution. Then the Massachusetts Journal of 
5 October 1790 opened, “At a Convention ... of the Protestant 
Episcopal Churches hereafter named... .”’°° Similar was the situ- 
ation in Rhode Island, where no name at all was used until ‘The 
Convention of the Protestant Episcopal Church met in King’s 
Church, July 31, 1798... .”®° We have already gone somewhat be- 
yond the date of the Church’s national constitution and consequent- 
ly need not regard what action was taken in other states relative 
to the Church’s name. Briefly, though, we can mention that Con- 
necticut (for instance) retained the unmodified name “Episcopal’’ 
for some time, and Georgia did not even see the beginnings of 
reorganization until many years after the Revolution. Now we 
must turn to the activity which led to the cohesion of the Church 
on a national scale. 

For the entire Church, the Philadelphia General Convention of 
1789 adopted “‘A General Constitution of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church in the United States of America.” This convention was 
composed of delegates from New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, 
Maryland, Virginia, South Carolina, and Delaware, New England 
not being represented as yet. The Church was already organized 
on a state-wide basis in all these regions except Delaware,” so for 
our immediate purpose we may legitimately ignore Delaware. Of 
those states under consideration—whose delegates promulgated the 
Church’s national constitution—each of them had already adopted 
the name “Protestant Episcopal”; Maryland, Virginia, and Penn- 
sylvania had done so by formal enactment; South Carolina, New 
York, and New Jersey had done so by informal (and probably more 
affirmative) assumption. In this light, it seems inevitable that the 
national Church had to be designated ‘‘Protestant Episcopal.” 

With the canonical number of bishops obtained, and with all dele- 
gates agreeing to this constitution, we consider 1789 as the year in 
which a valid, independent, and sovereign branch of the Anglican 
Communion was consummated in the United States. Let us now 
look at certain points of this constitution of 8 August 1789 which 
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remained in force until it was superseded by the present constitu- 
tion of 1901 (a matter that does not concern us here). Article 1 
says, “There shall be a General Convention of the Protestant Epis- 
copal Church in the United States of America... .”; Article 2, “The 
Church in each State shall...”; Article 5, “A Protestant Episcopal 
Church in any of the United States... .’" As a matter of fact, the 
constitution, a document of some one thousand words, uses the 
name “Protestant Episcopal Church in the United States of Amer- 
ica” twice (including the title) and “Protestant Episcopal Church” 
(followed by such a variant as “‘in these United States”) thrice; 
once in a while it employs such a phrase as “The Church in each 
State.” All together, the name “Protestant Episcopal’ occurs five 
times in this one thousand word constitution. 

But is there any specific article in the constitution stating, ““The 


name of this Church shall be...” ? No, there is not. Is there any 
specific bit of national Church legislation stating, ‘““‘The name of 
this Church shall be...”? Again the answer is No. Consequently, 


some people have argued that “‘Protestant Episcopal Church in the 
United States of America” is not the name of the Anglican Church 
in America; they say that for want of any specific enactment the 
Church has no legal name at all. 

Another document written two years earlier in the same city of 
Philadelphia lacks a title but is often referred to by a phrase in 
its preamble, the ‘‘Constitution for the United States of America.” 
This document of somewhat under five thousand words uses the 
name ‘United States” forty-three times and the name “United 
States of America” thrice. But this civil constitution also fails any 


place to say, “The name of this Country shall be... .’’ And we do 
not know of any act of Congress which has declared, ““The name of 
this Country shall be... .”’”? The only conclusion we can draw is 


that an unnamed church exists in an unnamed country. 


SUMMARY 


When the name ‘Protestant Episcopal” was adopted in the 
1780s, the word “Protestant” sometimes had as its antonym the 
word “Catholic,” though most commonly the word ‘‘Popish.” We 
were told by the President of the Maryland Convention, which 
adopted the name in 1780, that the term “Protestant” was chosen 
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to distinguish Anglican episcopalians from Roman episcopalians. 
Also, it seems inescapable that the speech peculiarities of the dele- 
gates played a basic part—Marylanders habitually speaking of “the 
Protestant Church” fused their terminology with that of Pennsyl- 
vanians speaking of “the Episcopal Church.” 

Investigation into the origin and selection of the name of the 
Church is seriously handicapped by lack of evidence. Yet having 
discovered that Maryland Anglicans—in the doubly hazardous posi- 
tion of being members of the enemy’s national Church and sur- 
rounded by Dissenters—were trying to resecure establishment, we 
easily see why they did their best to conceal their activities! Mary- 
land Churchmen of the early 1780s were engaged in ticklish busi- 
ness and would not mention even so innocuous an act as selecting 
a name if they did not feel like it. This explains why we were com- 
pelled to reconstruct the name’s adoption indirectly. 

Although the Church in some states passed formal acts adopting 
the name “Protestant Episcopal,’ the Church in other states did 
not. But apparently in both cases the name, by and large, was 
accepted by common consent. It was tacitly accepted, as were sev- 
eral others (eg., ‘Episcopal Church,” ‘American Episcopal 
Church,” &c), and was used interchangeably with them in official 
documents as well as in ordinary usage. The name “Protestant 
Episcopal Church” in those days was not an item of concern, and 
its fitness was apparently assumed by those who embodied it in the 
Constitution of 1789. What would have resulted if a name had first 
been adopted in any other colony except the sole one which attached 
a peculiar meaning to “Protestant”? What would have happened 
in those days if the common opposite of “Protestant” had been 
“Catholic”? Would the name ‘Protestant Episcopal” have been 
chosen? We can guess—each one of us; but we can be sure—none 
of us. The fact is that the name was adopted in Maryland and that 
in America of the 1780s the usual opposite of ‘‘Protestant” was 
“Popish.”’ 


NOTE ON METHOD 


Our primary interest in this chapter is the Chestertown, Maryland, Con- 
vention of 9 November 1780—a meeting which has not readily lent itself to re- 
construction. The plan of reconstruction is quite simple—to locate and examine 
the records of the parishes involved; to locate and search all known papers of 
all delegates to that convention. 
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The names of the twenty-seven men who attended this convention are readily 
found in Perry’s History (see note No. 11 of the present chapter). Of the 
three clerical members, good sets of papers have been found for but one man, 
William Smith, and these will be discussed subsequently. A gracious descendant 
of James J. Wilmer, Mrs. Howard Wood, Jr. (of Conshohocken, Pennsylvania), 
has very willingly tried through members of her family to locate any papers 
of their important ancestor, but none has been uncovered. Correspondence 
with Dr. J. Hall Pleasants of Baltimore, who wrote the Wilmer article for 
DAB and who earlier edited “Memoirs of the Rev. James Jones Wilmer 
[1792],” Maryland Historical Magazine, XIX (September 1924), 220 ff, has 
also revealed no Wilmer papers. Samuel Keene is almost a complete mystery; 
the alumni archives of the University of Pennsylvania (housed in Blanchard 
Hall) merely state that he was graduated, and an obituary article corroborated 
this fact (“Sketch of the Life of the Rev. Samuel Keene,” Churchman’s Maga- 
zine, VII (July and August 1807), 257-260). It also said Keene spent most of 
his life in Maryland and added, “It has been lamented” that he never issued 
“to the public his sentiments upon topics.” Appeals for information regarding 
any papers of these men were published in the Historical Magazine of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church (December 1954) and in the Maryland Historical 
Magazine (March 1955); these appeals produced no results. A letter asking 
for papers of the twenty-four laymen appeared in the Maryland Historical 
Magazine (December 1956); it resulted in kind replies from various people 
but produced nothing not already known. 

The depositories listed in the Note on Method to Chapter III have all been 
checked for papers of these twenty-seven clergymen and laymen; all items 
located there (really very few) have been used. A careful check, including 
an intensive reading of the foreword, revealed nothing in Grace G. Griffin, 
Manuscripts Relating to American History in British Depositories ... (Wash- 
ington: Government Printing Office, 1946). Letters to the following British 
institutions also uncovered no papers of either the clergymen or the laymen: 
University of Aberdeen, British Museum, Cambridge University Library, Clare 
College (Cambridge), and Sion College. 

In the case of William Smith, however, great quantities of papers have been 
found. In NEW YORK the large collection described in the Note on Method 
to Chapter III was utilized. In WASHINGTON the Library of Congress col- 
lection of photocopies of MSS in the following depositories has been utilized: 
Fulham Palace (Pennsylvania collection); Lambeth Palace, 11238, II; SPG 
Series A, vols. 24, 25, and 26; SPG Series B, vols. 7 (Pts. I and II), 9, 10, 
and 21 (Pts. I and II); William Johnson papers; and George Washington 
papers. In PHILADELPHIA the Rush papers in the Ridgeway Library and 
the large collection of Smith papers in the Historical Society of Pennsylvania 
were used thoroughly. 

The best collection of William Smith’s papers is to be found at the Historical 
Society of Pennsylvania in a seven volume collection. Except for fourteen 
boxes of real estate and business papers in the Brinton collection and three 
boxes of Field and Memorandum (a misleading name) books, everything was 
thoroughly checked, including the Hopkinson collection (eighteen volumes) 
which (like the Brinton collection) is kept separately and uncataloged. One 
volume of letters found to be lacking in the Historical Society of Pennsylvania 
was reported to be in the possession of its owner, the Hon. Jasper Yates Brin- 
ton residing in Cairo. A letter to Judge Brinton in Egypt was promptly and 
courteously answered saying the volume in his possession contained nothing 

ertinent. 
i As a source of material for almost any type of Church research, and cer- 
tainly for Maryland Church history, the Maryland Diocesan Library in BALTI- 
MORE is in a class by itself. For our purposes, the important part of this 
library is a locked row of stacks (called “the cage’”’) where the most valuable 
books and all the MSS are kept. Through the kind co-operation of the His- 
toriographer (the Rev. Dr. Nelson Rightmyer), the Bishop (the Rt. Rev. 
Noble GC. Powell), and the Librarian (the Rev. L. O. Forqueran) the cage was 
opened to us for thorough inspection. Everything in there was examined. 
Except for things with such a label as “Confirmations” or marked with dates 
far outside our period, every box, bundle, envelope, &c was opened and in- 
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spected. After the shelves were stripped bare, a search was made (with a 
flashlight) for anything that may have fallen behind them. Furthermore, 
every cupboard, cabinet, or container in the library was checked. The only 
exception to this statement is that the six stout wooden crates of papers of the 
Rt. Rev. William R. Whittingham (Bishop of Maryland, 1840-1879) were not 
inspected. The Librarian said that when these crates were brought into the 
present quarters in the Peabody Institute Building in 1950 he had to empty 
these boxes to get them upstairs. According to his recollection, their contents 
were entirely nineteenth century. After this search, we feel quite safe in say- 
ing that the Maryland Diocesan Library contains nothing more for our pur- 
poses than the two letters discussed in the body of this chapter. 

In the Maryland Historical Society, also in BALTIMORE, we carefully 
searched the various catalogs for whatever seemed to be important. The most 
outstanding things we utilized were the William H. Stewart collection (three 
boxes and one bundle) containing the Perry-Allen correspondence mentioned 
in note No. 12, the Lloyd papers (six filing cabinet drawers), and the S. A. 
Harrison Religious Annals (thirteen MS volumes). During the course of our 
dismantling the cage in the Diocesan Library, we phoned Mr. Fred Shelley of 
the Historical Society and described our search; we asked whether the His- 
torical Society had any unindexed or unmarked boxes, bundles, &c of materials 
which would warrant such examination. A few days later Mr. Shelley called 
back that (having gotten interested in the quest himself) he had investigated 
the uncataloged holdings of the Historical Society very carefully and was 
“satisfied” that there was no point in making such a search in that depository. 
Great thanks are due to Dr. Elizabeth Merritt (editor of the Archives of Mary- 
land) and Mr. Frank White (both of the Maryland Historical Society) who 
also gave unstintingly of their specialized skills and knowledge in the “mop- 
up” research for this chapter. So far as they know, nothing relevant has been 
untouched. 

Besides working in the above institutions we also went to KENT COUNTY 
of Eastern Shore, Maryland. In that region, the colonial parish records have 
been transferred either to Baltimore (which we have already discussed) or 
to Annapolis. In Kent County, most of the churches have been rebuilt, so 
the hope of finding some long-forgotten box or trunk in a cellar or attic 
evaporated. At Shrewsbury Parish, the Rev. William Wyllie (Registrar of 
Easton) took an interest in this project and did his best to locate any material 
in the neighborhood. His kind effort in this respect was fruitless, as was his 
trip to the Diocesan Office at Easton. We must also mention the friendly co- 
operation of Dr. Charles Clarke, Chairman of the History Department at 
Washington College (which William Smith founded); but even Dr. Clarke’s 
willingness and his great familiarity with Eastern Shore history failed to un- 
cover any more material. 

According to the entry in the Shrewsbury Parish vestry book (see the sub- 
ject of note No. 13), the men who attended the 1780 Chestertown convention 
were from Chester Parish, Shrewsbury Parish, and St. Paul’s (all Kent 
County) and St. Luke’s (Queen Anne’s County). Except for the items in 
Baltimore, all known colonial records, including non-official papers, of these 
parishes are at the Hall of Records in ANNAPOLIS and have been inspected 
there. An especial effort to find the Wilmer letter of 6 May 1810 (which, ac- 
cording to note No. 12 may even have been destroyed) was futilely made in 
both the Hall of Records and the Maryland Historical Society. Dr. Morris 
Radoff of the Hall of Records was the only person to have a new idea as to 
what Ethan Allen’s cryptic “Md. Archives” are. He pointed out that in the 
late 1800s some papers were stamped “Archives of the State of Maryland”; 
these are now in either the Hall of Records or the Maryland Historical Society, 
but the Wilmer letter has not been found among them. One additional valuable 
source at the Hall of Records was a microfilm of a heretofore unknown Ethan 
Allen MS history (in six parts) from the public library in Easton. Though 
this did nothing more than repeat information we already had, it should cer- 
tainly be used by students of other problems in Maryland Church history. 
Needless to say, the seven volume Calendar of Maryland State Papers (com- 
monly called “The Rainbow Series’) was also checked. 
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In conclusion, the whole question of adopting the name in Maryland is not 
completely answered—for one thing, we never have seen any contemporary 
written account of selecting the name. The story of this adoption given in the 
present chapter (although it sounds reasonable and convincing) still hinges 
on circumstantial evidence and perhaps always will, since it seems very likely 
that the action was deliberately concealed. If this problem is ever to be solved 
unequivocally, it will have to be done by a specialist in Maryland history who 
has the time to comb the whole state (beginning in the Hall of Records) for 
documents that have possibly escaped our notice. He will also have to ascer- 
tain for sure whether pertinent documents were destroyed and/or whether 
they ever existed. 


CHAPTER VII: FORMATION OF MODERN 
TERMINOLOGY 


nineteenth century than in any other one before or since; 

their consequences had to be far-reaching. At the beginning 
of this century, Western Christians were classified in the following 
manner: 


G reater changes occurred in religious terminology during the 


PROTESTANT <— Opposites ——> POPISH 


CATHOLIC 


NON-EPISCOPAL EPISCOPAL 


But early in the nineteenth century words of several hundred 
years’ standing—‘*Papist” and “‘Dissenter,”’ for example—died out. 
They were replaced by other words or not replaced at all; the 
equilibrium of American religious terminology was knocked awry, 
and the remaining words perforce took on new meanings. It is 
hardly necessary to state that these fundamental changes in the 
American religious vocabulary were to a considerable extent re- 
sponsible for the ensuing dispute about the name ‘Protestant 
Episcopal.” Now for a closer look at what lies behind these state- 
ments. 


CONCEPT OF “PROTESTANT” 


It had long been established in English language use that a 
“Protestant” was a non-Papist; this conception continued during 
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the nineteenth century and remains so right up to the present day. 
Consequently, we do not need to spend any time on this idea. Per- 
haps the only thing we need to say is that even in Maryland (as 
noted in Chapter VI) the traditional use of “Protestant” to mean 
“Anglican” expired very rapidly and completely at the time of the 
Revolution. The reading of several hundred manuscripts of Mary- 
land Churchmen (to c 1830)? failed to reveal any subsequent use of 
“Protestant” in this particular sense. 


Dissenter E xpires 


“Dissenter,” an anchor of English religious terminology of about 
two hundred years’ standing, also experienced a rapid demise, 
though it did bob up every now and then during the 1800s. We feel 
entirely safe in saying that the word “‘Dissenter” vanished in speech 
because its partner, ‘‘Establishment,” had vanished in fact. Even 
habit would not perpetuate in American speech a word so closely 
associated with the late enemy nation. But having stated that “Dis- 
senter’’ did not instantly disappear without trace, let us consider 
some evidence to that effect. 

A magazine significant in its day, the Port Folio of Philadelphia, 
wrote in 1803 of “the universal toleration of dissenters from the 
established worship of every nation.’’? Yet this language seems so 
general as to imply that “Dissenter” had lost its hold in America. 
Reviewing A Portraiture of Methodism in the same journal, an 
anonymous writer was more straightforward a few years later 
when he declared, “This [book], we understand, is an elaborate de- 
fence of this sort of sectaries, ... of obscure people, who, from 
restlessness of dissent, form themselves into small platoons... .’” 
But possibly mainly for the sake of giving an old-time flavor to his 
article, another Port Folio author of 1809 spoke of “‘the persecution 
of Dissenters’’* in William Penn’s time and stated, “In 1670, the 
meetings of Dissenters were forbidden... .’” 

It is interesting to note that Hannah Adams, who had rarely used 
the word “‘Dissenter” outside a British context in the previous edi- 
tions of her book, used it more frequently in the fourth edition 
(1817).° She offered three categories of Christian thought, one of 
which ‘“include[d] the Roman Catholic, Greek, Episcopalian 
churches, and various denominations of Dissenters.”’ Then she 
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wrote, “attempting to suppress .. . erroneous opinions, was judged 
lawful, not by Catholics alone, but by the Reformers, by Episco- 
palians, and almost all the different denominations of Dissenters.’’* 
Perhaps we can explain Miss Adams’ more frequent use of the term 
“Dissenter”’ in 1817 on the basis of the book’s having appeared in 
a British edition of 1815.° This volume was largely a rewriting on 
the other side of the Atlantic of her first three American editions, 
and in this book the English editor employed the word “Dissenter”’ 
more freely. Nevertheless, the retention in 1817 of this British 
contribution shows that the word was still alive in the American 
vocabulary of that date. 

Our remaining examples of “‘Dissenter” were found in American 
articles—all of them post 1820—concerning the British Empire and 
thus were most likely employed as a bit of authentic flavoring rather 
than as part of natural American speech. In 1836 a writer for the 
Southern Literary Messenger spoke of some “British clergymen... 
whose zeal for the Church of England blinded them to a sense of 
justice toward Dissenters.’?® The American Eclectic (1841) used 
the term," as did the New York Herald’s report from Jamaica 
(West Indies) in 1849, “The dissenters are excluded from taking 
any part in an education program. ... The honorable member who 
brought in the bill was once a dissenter, but now a high church- 
man....”?? Some three decades later, the Chicago Tribune (1883) 
made the historical allusion that ‘‘Church republicanism in this 
country was brought over by the Dissenters of England and Ire- 
landiowi 

These specimens of “Dissenter” speak for themselves. Following 
the Revolution, for reasons which we consider obvious, the word 
became scarce in common American speech. After 1817, all dis- 
covered uses of ‘‘Dissenter’ applied not to America but to England 
or its Empire; thus we suspect that the War of 1812 accelerated 
the disappearance of this word, practical extinction being accom- 
plished by (say) 1820. The atrophy of ‘‘Dissenter’” had to cause 
a change in the meaning of “Protestant,” a change which we regard 
as extremely important. 

Heretofore, the generic term “Protestant,” meaning non-Papist, 
had included two species: Anglicans and Dissenters. When the 
name “Dissenter”’ vanished from use, the people formerly known 
by that name were then called only by their generic name of 
“Protestant.” As a result of this shift in terminology there was a 
loss of discrimination between the two sub-groups. The generic 
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meaning, non-Papist, remained the same; but there was a shift of 
emphasis in the connotations relating to the sub-groups. Now the 
main connotation of “Protestant” came to be “‘Dissenter.” Angli- 
cans continued to be called “Protestants,” 1) Because the generic 
meaning definitely did fit them, and 2) Because of habit, in spite 
of the fact that the new specific connotation did not fit them. Is 
there any wonder, then, why discontent should arise with the name 
“Protestant Episcopal’? 


Protestant Replaces Dissenter 


We have just presented the hypothesis that the main connotation 
of “Protestant” came to be “‘Dissenter” because of the latter’s dis- 
appearing. By an entirely different route we will again reach the 
same conclusion. 

Although Anglicans, for three centuries, had been regarded as 
“Protestants,” an undercurrent of doubt—with roots going far 
back into the past—became progressively more noticeable during 
the 1800s. Apparently Dissenters were the ones who first ques- 
tioned the Protestantism of Anglicans, and only later did Church- 
men begin to adopt this attitude. As early as 1654 (see p 71) and 
on other occasions in colonial days, Dissenters had branded Church- 
men as treacherous Protestants, their arguments usually hinging 
upon quasi-popery and/or episcopacy.'* This attitude continued 
into the nineteenth century, naturally becoming more pronounced 
after the advent of Tractarianism. 

Evidence of a Dissenter’s strongly questioning the propriety of 
considering Anglicans as Protestants appeared during 1827 in the 
American Baptist Magazine. Declaring that “[t]he English Episco- 
pal Church has imitated the Church of Rome, in retaining part of 
the Apocrypha,’ the author flatly stated “books included in the 
‘Apocrypha’ are rejected by Protestants.’’® By implication Thomas 
Smyth, a Presbyterian, denied the Protestantism of Churchmen in 
writing (1841), ‘“We are now to have the Anglo-catholic church of 
America, and the Anglo-catholic clergy, and the Anglo-catholic 
theology.’’!7 

A more categorical indictment appeared during 1845 in the 
American Biblical Repository: “It is well known that the reforma- 
tion effected but a partial change in the Episcopal church, and that 
its forms, ceremonies and entire service ... are but a modification 
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of the papal directory. Many in the Episcopal church became 
Protestant only in form’—implying that others did not become 
Protestant in any manner.’® “The Protestantizing, if we may so 
speak, of the English church, was entirely another affair from its 
disruption from Rome, and how far it in reality ever became Protes- 
tant, is very difficult to decide.’*® Oxford theology, of course, had 
already left its mark, so this author declared there were Church- 
men who “even deny that the Episcopal church of England ever 
was Protestant.”?? Then the author himself specifically averred, 
“The Episcopal church, as such, never was Protestant in fact... .’’? 

Not so dogmatic, but nevertheless in agreement was a Methodist 
opinion of 1884: “The Episcopal Church is to [most people] a 
Church of forms and ceremonies, claiming closer kinship to the 
Roman than to the Protestant faith.”?? Six years later a Presby- 
terian writing about the Moravians described them as ‘‘Presbytero- 
Episcopal.... While they claim the regular succession, their polity 
differs widely from the provincial or diocesan episcopacy of the 
Roman Catholic Church and the Church of England... .’?* While 
not overtly denying that Anglicans are Protestants (as the author 
in the foregoing paragraph did), this implication is very clear in 
these quotations. 

Drawing a line between Churchmen and Protestants, a Presby- 
terian wrote in 1901 that the Holy Spirit could remit sin “without 
means, without priest or sacrament or Bible. ... [This] is the 
crowning glory of our Reformed theology, as contrasted with 
mediaevalism, whether original or Roman, or recudescent [sic], and 
Anglican.’’* Also denying by inference and openly questioning 
the Protestantism of Anglicans were two Methodists in 1914. One 
of them wrote, ‘‘What shall we think of the claims made by dif- 
ferent denominations of Christians to be the ‘holy catholic church’? 
This claim is insisted upon by the Roman sect, the Greek division, 
and in some milder way by the Church of England and the Episco- 
pal Church of the United States.”*> The other Methodist in discus- 
sing “different conceptions of the church” contrasted the ‘‘Protes- 
tant Episcopal claim to the historic episcopate” with “‘[t] he essence 
of the Protestant view viz., the unity in Jesus Christ and the priv- 
ilege by divine grace of the priesthood of all believers. .. .’’26 

The foregoing Dissenting criticisms of Churchmen are entirely 
in keeping with seventeenth and eighteenth century precedent— 
except for one thing: Regardless of how polemic he may have been, 
no Dissenter in the past had ever questioned, let alone denied, that 
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an Anglican was a “Protestant.” At all times the basis of this 
criticism has been the same, viz., episcopacy and liturgy (or quasi- 
Popery). The nineteenth century hesitance to apply the word 
“Protestant” to Anglicans shows the extent to which the people 
envisioned as “Protestants” were in reality Dissenters—this change 
taking place as early as 1827 or possibly even earlier. 

In the closing paragraphs of this section we must make two 
observations: 1) the changed meaning of “Protestant” was realized 
by only a few, and 2) the change occurred before the Oxford Move- 
ment. That “Protestant’s” main emphasis was now on the concept 
formerly known as “Dissenting” has been demonstrated. In this 
connection, it must be pointed out that although Establishment was 
a thing of the past and Dissent strictly speaking could no longer 
exist, the people previously known as “Dissenters” continued to 
exist; and it is in this sense as a traditional designation for these 
people collectively that the word ‘‘Dissenter” is used from hence- 
forth. 

Regarding the first observation, most people, following a habit of 
four centuries’ standing, continued calling Churchmen ‘Protes- 
tants” (as they do today) because they had been so known for so 
long. The majority of Americans was probably quite unaware of 
the fact (and undoubtedly didn’t care anyway) that ‘Protestant’ 
had come to mean primarily ‘“‘Dissenter’’; especially would they 
be unaware of a vanished word. Most people without asking why, 
and having no occasion to ask why, persisted in obliviously regard- 
ing Anglicans as “Protestants”; furthermore, “Protestant” still 
contained the generic signification of “non-Roman,” which justified 
its retention, however redundant its sense of “non-Roman Dis- 
senter.”27 Only those few people who contemplated the new attri- 
butes of “Protestant” rebelled at applying it to Churchmen. 

Regarding the second observation, we must emphasize that the 
changed meaning of “Protestant” occurred prior to the Oxford 
Movement. Keble’s Assize sermon was in 1833, the Tracts just 
reached America somewhat before 1840;?8 the Baptist Magazine’s 
objection to the Apocrypha was in 1827, the new meaning of 
“Protestant” was evident before the 1830s. But the impact of the 
Tracts in America, occurring right on the heels of this semantic 
change, certainly intensified the issue and also (we believe) con- 
fused it. 
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VARIOUS TERMINOLOGY 


Overall View 


In surveying religious terminology in the nineteeth century 
American vocabulary, the works of Hannah Adams are especially 
useful for the early period. Miss Adams’ designations for many 
religious bodies were considered as being the usual American ones: 
a person should recall her rules banning partisan or opprobrious 
names and should also remember the reputation she gained for fair- 
ness (p 78). Also in this connection, it will be illuminating to 
observe the changes in terminology that she made from one edition 
to the next. At the end of Chapter IV we gave extracts from her 
Alphabetical compendium of 1784; the next edition of this book 
(1791) was entitled A View of Religions which reveals the follow- 
ing: 

The 1784 section, “Religions in America,’ was almost entirely 
rewritten in 1791 as “A General View of the Religions in the United 
States.’’® In this long “General View” the common term for an 
Anglican was “Episcopalian,” with ‘Protestant Episcopal’ used 
but twice; ‘‘Dissenter” appeared only in a discussion of England. 
“Papist” had largely been replaced by “Roman Catholic” or plain 
“Catholic’—““Roman Catholic’ being used six times, ‘‘Catholic’”’ 
thrice, and “Popish” once. Nevertheless, in the alphabetical section 
of the 1791 edition, “PAPISTS” was the main entry for a nine-page 
article. The next (1801) edition of Adams’ View of Religions,*° 
was identical with the 1791 edition except for a few insignificant 
changes of wording here and there. 

Adams’ 1817-edition, called Dictionary of All Religions,*' differed 
considerably from its predecessors and to a great extent corre- 
sponded with the English edition of 1815.2 The most significant 
change (besides the introduction of “DISSENTERS” as a main 
heading) was the reduction of “PAPISTS” from nine pages to two 
lines with a cross reference to the new main entry, “ROMAN 
CATHOLICS.” 

This last fact—which had forerunners in the 1791 edition—we 
believe warrants the statement that “‘Papist”’ was definitely falling 
out of American use and was being replaced by ‘‘Catholic.” It is 
true that Miss Adams used “Roman Catholic” rather than plain 
“Catholic” for her main entry and that our evidence indicates that 
“Roman Catholic” was the usual term. Yet we are not willing to 
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admit that it was used this way in speech since “Roman Catholic” 
is a more cumbersome name than “Catholic,” and we think it much 
more likely that people generally used the short “Catholic” instead 
of the long ‘““Roman Catholic.” In trying to date the shift in Amer- 
ican use from ‘‘Papist” to “Catholic” (though we realize that such 
a change did not actually happen in one particular year), we notice 
that every edition through 1801 used ‘‘Papist’” as the base word and 
that the 1817 edition used ‘Roman Catholic.” Some time within 
this sixteen year span the prevailing use changed from “Papist’” to 
“Catholic”; let us say the year 1810. 


Designations for Anglicans 


Regarding Anglicans, it should surprise no one to state that 
the name most often applied to them was “Episcopalians,” and 
once in a very great while “Protestant Episcopalians.” Because 
this should be quite obvious, we will make no effort to demonstrate 
the point. It is in accordance with an observation made in Chapter 
I and repeated in the colonial chapters that in places where they 
were not privileged, Churchmen were (and are) known as “Episco- 
palians.”’ 

Leaving the term “Episcopalian,” we find it interesting to notice 
a lone example of the old restricted use of ““Protestant.” The Port 
Folio in 1803 succinctly characterized the religious situation in 
Great Britain: ‘Protestant, Lutheran, and Calvinist, all sects 
tolerated.’®? Another anachronism appeared when the North 
American Review for January, 1824, stated, ““The Church of Eng- 
land in the United States has expanded to ten bishoprics. .. .’’*4 
Several months later, a book reviewer in the same periodical 
sounded more familiar by referring to “members of the American 
Episcopal Church.’’*> Then one of the few American uses of ‘“Angli- 
can” was found during 1867 in the Nation.*® 

Using a variety of names for Anglicans, the New York Herald 
wrote at the opening of the 1883 General Convention in Christ 
Church, Philadelphia, “If a person who witnessed the struggles of 
the American Church under the Hanoverian idea of the Catholic 
faith, or who lived in the last century when that little handful of 
determined Churchmen were stopped in their religious advancement 
by the political hindrances and puritanical oppression could have 
today witnessed the entire proceedings of the representatives of the 
Church from every[where] ...in the Union, such a person would 
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have been prompted to say, ‘How wonderfully has the American 
branch of the Anglican Church progressed... !’’’8? About a week 
later, the Philadelphia Public Ledger’s front page account of Gen- 
eral Convention rested under the headline “The Anglo-Catholic 
Church”; the subheading continued “Fifth Day’s Proceedings in 
the General [/] Convention of the Protestant Episcopal [/] Church 
in the United States of America.’’*® 

Having read through an abundance of nineteenth century ma- 
terial, we were struck by the fact that “Churchman” was no longer 
frequent. What had happened in secular writing to this old stand- 
by? Though we cannot be positive, we can make some shrewd 
guesses. Revolution and disestablishment must have played an 
important part in driving this word from common American 
speech; in republican America “the Church” of establishment no 
longer existed, thus “Churchman” could no longer exist. Further- 
more, Dissenters—that is, the majority of Americans—had begun 
laying claim to the word “church.” Around the turn of the cen- 
tury, Baptists, Presbyterians, Methodists and others began drop- 
ping the term ‘‘meeting house” and replacing it with “church”; 
their phrase “going to meeting” transformed itself into “‘going to 
church.’*® With all religious bodies on an equal footing in the 
United States and with Dissenters (viz., the bulk of the popula- 
tion) adopting the word ‘“‘church,” the name “Churchman”’ in its 
traditional meaning of “‘Anglican” largely disappeared from the 
common vocabulary. There is no need to follow the fortunes of this 
particular word; but it is amusing to notice that present day news- 
papers often apply it indiscriminately to members of any religious 
body, and we have even seen references to “Jewish churchmen” !*° 

During the nineteenth century, then, we found some alternate 
names for Anglicans, with ‘“‘American Episcopalian” somewhat 
common. However, ‘‘Episcopalian” was, as it is today, the usual 
American designation for an Anglican, his Church now and then 
being the “Protestant Episcopal Church” but most frequently the 
“Episcopal Church.” 


Disruption of Former Terminology 


Regarding nineteenth century names for non-Romanists in gen- 
eral, we notice the continuation of some terms and the expiration 
of others. Various denominations, of course, retained their distinc- 
tive names—Presbyterian, Methodist, and the like; Anglicans be- 
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came simply and universally known as “Episcopalians,” their pre- 
vious names of “Protestant” or even “Churchman” having disap- 
peared from general use. “Dissenter” (less often “Nonconform- 
ist’) was employed every now and then in post-Revolutionary days 
but was finally pushed out of common speech after the War of 1812. 

Notice that the final disappearance of the old Maryland use of 
“Protestant” along with the atrophying of “Dissenter’ had to 
create changes in both the denotation and connotation of ‘‘Protes- 
tant.” The generic meaning, non-Papist, remained the same, but 
the main connotation was now that of “Dissenter,” rather than 
that of Anglicans plus Dissenters. Furthermore, as we will shortly 
observe, the word “Papist” expired during the nineteenth century ; 
and rather than meaning strictly “non-Papist,” the word ‘“Protes- 
tant”’ before mid-century had come largely to mean “non-Catholic” 
as well as “non-Roman” and “Dissenting.”’ Changes of such magni- 
tude could hardly help causing dispute about the name “Protestant 
Episcopal’! 


DESIGNATIONS FOR ROMAN CATHOLICS 


As we know, one of the main sources of the present day contro- 
versy about the name “Protestant Episcopal” is the general Amer- 
ican usage of the word ‘“‘Catholic.” It is no secret that today the 
word “Catholic” is usually applied exclusively to Romans. But, as 
we know, this was not always so; and as the reader undoubtedly 
realizes, the gravitation of “Catholic” to Rome occurred during the 
1800s. 

Thus it is important to pay particular attention to nineteenth cen- 
tury designations for Roman Catholics. Yet we must realize that 
this nineteenth century development was the continuation of a 
trend beginning in the 1700s. Without noticeably affecting the 
status of ‘Papist,’’ such names as ‘““Romanist,” “Roman Catholic,” 
or even “Catholic” came to be slightly more common during the 
second half of the eighteenth century. This fact was most obvious 
in the South, especially in Maryland; much less so in the Middle 
Colonies; and almost non-existent in New England. How far or 
how rapidly this evolution would have progressed, we cannot say; 
but we can say that it was indeed accelerated by the American shift 
in attitude toward Papists during the Revolution. When we discuss 
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nineteenth century changes, we will be dealing with a transition 
which has already been considerably speeded up. 

We will begin by following the traditional name of ‘“Papist” until 
it ultimately dies out around 1850; then we will mention the in- 
creasing use of another old term, ‘‘Romanist,”’ which will atrophy 
around 1900; and finally we will observe the growing tendency of 
“Catholic” to replace both these names, the process reaching its 
completion largely by the year 1870. 


Papist Expires 


Beginning in 1808, we find the New York Daily Advertiser pub- 
lishing a letter comparing the Roman and Anglican Churches. The 
author stated the doctrines and practice of the Church of England 
“are all of the popish family, and only used... [by those least] 
willing to enter the portals of reformation.”*! The Port Folio of 
March, 1809, referred to William Penn as one “who had been tra- 
duced at home, as a concealed papist” ;*? but the North American 
Review mixed designations in 1816 when it related an astonishing 
ceremony “performed this week in the Catholick districts about 
Basle. ... If this and similar customs be revived, ... the time is 
not far off that may teach Popery more effectual lessons.’’*? But 
after this date, ““Popery”’ became noticeably less frequent. 

In an 1847 article, the American [Whig] Review used the word 
“Papist” only twice, while employing ‘‘Catholic’” eight times, 
“Romish” five times, “Roman Catholic” thrice, and “Roman” 
once.** This essay clearly shows that by 1847 the word “Papist’’ 
was on its last legs, “Catholic” having come to be by far the more 
common term in America. In reporting an anti-Roman street meet- 
ing during December of 1853, the New York Herald frequently 
quoted many speakers in its long, two column article. It is both 
interesting and significant to note that only once was a person 
quoted as using the word ‘‘Popery’—a term to which (as we will 
see in Chapter VIII p 152) some Romanists had already objected. 
And even this speaker cast his remarks in this manner: ‘‘See how 
men are elected by these Catholics.... [W]e must... inform and 
enlighten the people on the encroachments of Popery.’’* 

Virtually the last sample of “Popery’’ which we found in the 
secular press was in Putnam’s Monthly Magazine for June of 1855. 
This indicates that by about 1850 “‘Popery”’ and its kindred names 
had fallen out of general American usage. And even this 1855 essay 
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uses “Popery”’ in a specialized manner, apparently as a bogeyman: 
“We are too familiar with the history of religious controversy 
to be hurried away by the furious zeal of agitators, who regard it 
as their special mission to arouse the world to a proper dread of 
the abuses of Popery.’’*® 

With this we may mark the practical end, in common American 
speech, of a group of names which had enjoyed a vigorous life in 
the English language ever since the 1530s—somewhat more than 
three hundred years. 


Romanist Rejuvenated 


We now turn briefly to another word family, ‘““Romanist,”’ almost 
as old as ‘“‘Papist,” which enjoyed a relatively greater popularity 
in nineteenth century America than it had had in the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries. It may be that the ‘“Romish” group in- 
creased in usage during the 1800s because the progressive expira- 
tion of “‘Popish” left those people who were not willing to acquiesce 
in a Roman monopoly of “Catholic” with no other term. 

Discussing the secondary term ‘‘Romanist” in any detail requires 
more space than we can afford. During 1803 a writer in the Port 
Folio stated that in France the revolutionaries “ridiculed the 
absurdities of the Romish Church.’’*7 An article in the October, 
1854, issue of the North American Review used the word ‘‘Romish” 
ten times; yet, while doing this, it said ‘““Roman Catholic’ five times, 
and plain “Catholic” thirty-three times!** Finally, nobody can pass 
through the Blaine-Cleveland election year of 1884 without recall- 
ing the famous slogan of “Rum, Romanism, and Rebellion.” 

During the nineteenth century, then, the terms ‘‘Romish,” 
‘“Romanist,” and so on were much more common than they had 
been in the previous two centuries. They continued to be virile till 
ec 1900 but were ultimately driven out of common speech by “Cath- 
olic.”’ 


Catholic Displaces Other Terms 


Before dealing with the term “Catholic” alone as applied to 
Papists, we should mention the old and related form, “Roman 
Catholic,” which was frequently used. Because of its length, how- 
ever, we feel that “Roman Catholic’ was mostly limited to the 
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carefully written language. It was hardly a phrase to roll off the 
tongue and was indeed subordinate to plain “Catholic.” 

In previous chapters we noticed the word “Catholic” coming into 
more frequent use in both England and America around the middle 
of the eighteenth century, though it never won the field indisputably 
till perhaps the 1860s. Why did other terms die out and why did 
“Catholic” win out? That, of course, is hard to say with finality. 
For one thing, though, the word “Catholic” was the one most often 
used by Romanists themselves; and as these people increased in 
number (largely the result of immigration) the word increased in 
frequency. Why was it gradually and finally adopted by the rest 
of the people? We believe there is a correlation between the di- 
minishing fear of Popery and the willingness of others to adopt 
the Papists’ preferred name of ‘‘Catholic.” Dread of Romanism 
had been lessening in both England and America during the latter 
portion of the eighteenth century, the period of the Enlightenment. 
Also, the Revolution (note especially the French and Spanish al- 
liances) contributed materially to America’s willingness to accept 
and tolerate Popery. This attitude continued, and the modern 
scholar, Billington, observed in his Protestant Crusade, “There was 
every indication in the period before 1820 that the No-Popery senti- 
ment of colonial days had completely vanished. New forces in the 
next decades were to show that the same intolerant abhorrence of 
Rome endured beneath the surface,”’ but not till later were they to 
emerge prominently.* 

According to the above, the word “Catholic” should have come 
into the ascendency before 1820 and should have declined in the 
following decades. Actually, that is what we found. But the 
whole topic of the alternating predominance of “Papist,’”’ ‘“Roman- 
ist,” or “Catholic” is too intricate to discuss here. In respect to 
the final outcome (i.e., the establishment of plain ‘‘Catholic’’), we 
perpetrate no falsification by deliberately ignoring this complex 
phenomenon. 

Regarding “Catholic,” let us again turn to Hannah Adams’ books 
as reliable mirrors of American religious speech habits. It is im- 
portant to recall that her 1801 edition used “‘Papist” as the main 
entry for Romanist while the 1817 edition used ‘““Roman Catholic” 
—a term which, by itself and in conjunction with the other designa- 
tions in the book, seemed to be a somewhat clumsy substitute for 
plain “Catholic.” We decided to accept 1810 as the approximate 
date when “Catholic” came to be more prominent than “Papist.” 
Quotations previously presented in this chapter showed “Papist” 
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still generally used till about 1810 and then rapidly falling out of 
use; they also showed “Romanist” as being rather popular from 
c 1800 on. Evidence about to be presented will show one sample of 
“Catholic” in 1801, nothing more till 1815, then a progressively 
more frequent use of “Catholic” after that date. 

These three independent observations, 1) The American attitude 
toward Papists from the Revolution to ec 1820 summarized in Bill- 
ington, 2) Adams’ several books, and 83) Our own language sam- 
ples, all converge on (say) 1810 as the year when “Catholic” be- 
came the one word which was used more frequently than any other 
by an American to designate a Papist. 

Looking at our own evidence illustrating Americans’ beginning 
to use “Catholic,” we find John Quincy Adams in 1801 twice writ- 
ing “Catholic,” once “Roman,” and once “Roman Catholic.” He 
spoke of a duchess whose “‘name was Hedwige, and she is known as 
a saint in the Roman calendar. The catholic church at Berlin, you 
know, is dedicated to her.”*? Not until 1815 did we find another 
example of “Catholic” when the New York Commercial Advertiser 
reported, ““Yesterday [4 May] the elegant new Catholic Cathedral 
Church, in Prince-street, was consecrated by the Rt. Rev. Bishop 
Chevres [sic], attended by many of the Clergy belonging to the 
Catholie Church. .. .’54 

Thereafter the use of ‘‘Catholic”’ instead of ‘‘Papist’’ became in- 
creasingly common. The Port Folio in 1818 referred to ideas which 
were “‘unexceptionally Catholic,’®? and in 1821 it published an ar- 
ticle which used “Catholic” to the virtual exclusion of any other 
term in all its thirty pages.®* Then in his famous ‘Discourse Con- 
cerning the Influence of America on the Mind” (given at the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania in 1823), Charles J. Ingersoll used the 
term ‘‘Roman Catholic” once in a while but far more frequently 
employed the word “Catholic.” “From a mere mission in 1790,” 
Ingersoll stated, ‘‘the Roman Catholic establishment in the United 
States has spread. ... There are Catholic seminaries ... in Ken- 
tucky, a Catholic clerical seminary in Missouri, Catholic colleges 
at St. Louis and New Orleans, [&c].’** The Boston American 
Traveller in 1828, while preferring ‘‘Catholic,”’ nonetheless showed 
that other names had not completely died out in the American vo- 
cabulary. Its article ‘‘Catholic Ireland” stated that a ‘peculiar 
dread of the... Romish Church raised the cry of no popery... .’5 
But an 1843 item in the New York Herald was content to observe, 
“For the last two days the Catholics of St. Matthew’s Church have 
held a fair in Carruci’s saloon.’’*® 
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An article in Putnam’s Monthly Magazine for June of 1855, 
while employing various names for Romanists, very definitely pre- 
ferred plain “Catholic.” Altogether this essay used “Catholic” 
thirty-four times, “Roman” five times, ““Papist’’ (in a rather spe- 
cial sense) four times, and ““Romanism”’ thrice.*’ De Bow’s Review 
in 1860 published an article wherein the one use of “Romish” was 
overwhelmed by fifty-two uses of “Catholic” !°* Somewhat more bal- 
anced in its choice of terminology was an article in the Atlantic 
Monthly for April, 1868. It used “Catholic” seventy-three times 
against thirty-five times for “Roman Catholic’—but no other term 
did it use.”® 

When one side concedes victory to the other, a person can be 
quite sure that this victory has been complete. Thus, when we 
find two High Church magazines in the late 1860s testifying that 
“Catholic” had already become the normal American designation 
for ‘‘Papist,” we have incontrovertible evidence of this displace- 
ment. An 1867 editorial in the Churchman stated “the majority of 
Protestants” connected ‘the word Catholic not with a divine 
original but with the Roman usurpation, and [had] appl[ied] it 
constantly to the Roman Church all over the world... .” Further- 
more, asserted the editor, people had been ‘‘brought up from early 
childhood with the impression that Rome is the Catholic Church,” 
and he called on Churchmen to be “careful in insisting upon the 
right use of words.’’®° The Church Journal complained editorially 
in 1869 that among Anglican Sunday School children, “[t]he word 
‘Catholic’ calls up no... magnificent and lofty ideas, but sends 
off their thoughts at once to Rome, without a suspicion that it can 
have any proper application elsewhere.’ 

That the word “Catholic” was the most common American name 
for a Papist in the 1880s and by this time had largely drowned 
out all others.is clearly shown in a letter from a Churchman to the 
Chicago Tribune in October, 1886. At that time the General Con- 
vention meeting in Chicago was debating the question of whether 
to change the name “Protestant Episcopal.” In asserting that the 
Convention should not alter the name, the writer (one “HTS’”) 
stated, “In this country the Catholic Church is understood to mean 
the Church of Rome by all our people... .’”’® 

So well before the end of the nineteenth century the word ‘‘Cath- 
olic’” in general American speech had gravitated exclusively into 
the Roman fold. This migration had begun in the colonies in the 
middle 1700s and was accelerated by the Revolution. “Papist” was 
the most usual American word for a Romanist till c 1810, then 
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“Catholic” overtook “‘Papist”’ which dwindled out and became virtu- 
ally extinct by c 1850. From around 1800 till the end of the cen- 
tury ‘““Romanist” was in greater currency than it had been former- 
ly; yet from perhaps 1850 to the end of the century that name, too, 
began losing ground to “Catholic,” and during (say) the 1860s un- 
modified “Catholic” had come to be practically the sole American 
designation for a Papist. A stage of evolution had come to an end, 
and the American religious speech habits which have continued 
to the present day were formed. As we all know, so far as the over- 
whelming majority of Americans in the mid twentieth century is 
concerned, a “Catholic” is a Papist and all other Western Christians 
are “‘Protestants.” 


OPPOSITES 


Demise of Traditional Antonyms 


Earlier in this work we have seen that the English language 
had had two sets of antonyms, “Protestant and Papist,” ‘‘Catholic 
and Heretic”; “Protestant and Catholic” were not opposites. But 
during the latter part of the 1600s the pair ‘‘Catholic and Heretic” 
began to vanish, and in colonial America it was virtually non- 
existent. So far as the whole nineteenth century is concerned, we 
found not a single use of “‘Heretic,” let alone of “Catholic and Here- 
tic.” The disappearance of this set naturally had strong repercus- 
sions on the pair ‘‘Protestant and Papist,” which, as “‘Papist” in the 
nineteenth century gave way to “‘Catholic,”’ became “Protestant and 
Catholic.” Another fundamental change had occurred in American 
religious terminology. 

Let us consider the nineteenth century transformation of ‘‘Protes- 
tant and Papist’” into “Protestant and Catholic,” the roots of which 
go back into the eighteenth century or even further. This change, 
of course, was not an instantaneous one or even a direct one. Re- 
member that the words “Roman” and ‘“‘Romish’”’ had been reacti- 
vated in nineteenth century America, so as “Protestant and Papist” 
died, we found examples of such phrases as ‘Protestant and 
Romanist,” or “Protestant and Roman Catholic.” Yet these need 
not detain us. Striking is the fact that we discovered but one sam- 
ple of ‘Protestant and Papist” in all our search of the nineteenth 
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century secular press. In 1813 a certain defense attorney “vindi- 
cated the sacrament of confession by showing that amongst all the 
protestant complaints against popery, this had never been made.’’®* 
Early in the nineteenth century, all other contenders lost out to 
“Protestant and Catholic.” 

As we have recently seen, the word ‘‘Catholic” came into increas- 
ingly greater use in nineteenth century America to mean ‘‘Papist” ; 
we would expect it to make effective inroads into the expression 
“Protestant and Papist’” and transform the three hundred year old 
phrase into “Protestant and Catholic.” Quite curiously, however, 
well before the single word ‘Catholic’ had replaced the term 
“Papist,” the double form “Catholic and Protestant” clearly pre- 
dominated over the phrase “Papist and Protestant.” As already 
observed, “Catholic” overtook “Papist” around 1810 and replaced 
it before 1870. Also around 1810 “Protestant and Catholic” evi- 
dently overtook ‘‘Protestant and Papist’’ which then vanished al- 
most immediately—our last sample dating from 1813! 

Our first nineteenth century example of ‘Protestant and Cath- 
olic’ (though, of course, there had to be earlier ones, since we al- 
ready found this pair during the eighteenth century) dates from 
1811, after which time the body of evidence builds up rapidly. 
During that year, an article in Niles’ Weekly Register stated that 
in France under Napoleon, ‘‘a protestant was as readily appointed 
to office as a catholic.”** In an article attacking England during the 
War of 1812, the same magazine frequently contrasted “‘Protestant’’ 
with “Catholic.” Britain, it stated, ‘“‘makes war as cheerfully 
against Protestants as Catholics.”® In 1818 the North American 
Review after speaking of the Pope’s trying ‘‘to exterminate the 
protestant religion in Britain” and of a “centre of intrigues of... 
catholic kings,’’** also contrasted ‘‘the protestants and the [people] 
most attached -to [200/201] the catholick faith.’’®’ 


New Antonyms Entrenched 


The reader can clearly see that he is already confronted by the 
usual religious terminology of mid twentieth century America. Not 
even a trace of the pair “Catholic and Heretic,” which had been 
moribund for at least a century, was discovered during the 1800s. 
In flickering out around 1810, ‘‘Protestant and Papist’”’ was some- 
times replaced by “Protestant and Romanist” but usually by 
“Protestant and Catholic.” The former pair never gained a te- 
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nacious footing in the American vocabulary, though it lingered on 
through at least the 1800s. Most conspicuously from c 1810 on, 
“Protestant and Catholic” progressively displaced all other sets 
of antonyms, with its nearest (but always remote) rival, ‘“Protes- 
tant and Romanist,” falling ever farther into the background after 
ec 1860. Within so short a span as approximately thirty or forty 
years after the name “Protestant Episcopal” had been adopted, a 
fundamental change had occurred in the American language: 
“Protestant” no longer had as its habitual antonym the word 
“Popish’”’; the new opposite was “Catholic.” 


TOWARD THE FUTURE 


Thus, around the middle of the nineteenth century, the pattern of 
American religious terminology natural to us in the mid-twentieth 
century was formulated: All non-Romanists are “Protestants” ; 
all Anglicans are “Episcopalians”; all Papists are “Catholics” ; 
the only set of opposites is “Protestant and Catholic.” How long 
will this terminology remain stable? As the language has evolved 
in the past, will it not continue to evolve in the future? The an- 
swer is that so long as English remains a living language it will 
continue to evolve — change is the criterion which distinguishes a 
living language from a dead one; but whether it will further evolve 
in the realm of religious terminology is something else again. Even 
in the past evolutionary stages we have seen stability: ‘Papist:: 
was rock-sound for three hundred years; more than any other 
century before or after, the eighteenth was distinguished by a 
general rigidity in its entire religious terminology. 

But will the twentieth century religious vocabulary, as it exists 
to this day, remain fixed or will it change? That, we certainly 
cannot answer for sure. We would say, though, that the American 
religious vocabulary certainly seems very stable at present and 
we seriously doubt the likelihood of any important changes for a 
long time. On the other hand, every now and then we see things 
which might mark the inchoate stages of an evolutionary period — 
or they might not. Once in a while, for instance, such organiza- 
tions as the National Council of Churches or the World Council 
of Churches describe themselves not as bodies of “Protestant and 
Orthodox churches” (their usual term) but as bodies of “Prot- 
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estant, Anglican, and Orthodox churches”; this usage is then re- 
peated in the secular press,** permeating how far we cannot say. 
To take another example, the Chicago Tribune in 1956 published 
a book review describing a certain prelate merely as ‘‘a Roman 
bishop.’’®? But as for the future —?? 

Now that we have put American religious terminology into 
various boxes neatly labelled and dated, let us realistically notice 
one important thing: the language will simply not allow itself to 
be so regimented. We have said, for instance, that ‘‘Dissenter”’ 
(along with its kindred terms) died out shortly after the American 
Revolution; we have said that “Protestant” meaning Anglican 
alone had died out in England in the late 1600s and in Maryland 
in the late 1700s; the death knell for ‘“‘Papist’”’ we rang about 1850. 
Now, while we have no intention whatsoever of retracting these 
statements, we must notice: 

In 1928 the New York Times, after telling about Roman and 
Anglican services, wrote: “With only a few exceptions the sec- 
tarian Protestant churches had their observance of Christmas yes- 
terday. ... One of the few other Nonconformist churches to hold 
a service ... will be the Broadway Congregational Tabernacle.’ 

In the spring of 1955 we talked, in our own office, with an Eng- 
lishman who had been living in America for some ten years and 
who had previously resided for a while in Canada. Wanting to get 
some first-hand information, we asked him about “the Church in 
Canada,” to which he instantly responded, ‘‘Do you mean the Prot- 
estant Church?” 

A history of Modern Germany published at New York in 1954 
said that ‘‘as scapegoats” the Nazis used not only Jews but also 
“Freemasons and the Papist clericals.”’™ 

Evolution takes a long time. 


SUMMARY 


The first half of the nineteenth century was the most important 
period in the history of American religious terminology. The 
changes in American speech habits which occurred during those 
years were the greatest since the appearance of discriminating 
religious names in the English language in the sixteenth century. 
It is hardly necessary to state, and we will see it demonstrated re- 
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peatedly in subsequent chapters, that these changes were quite 
fundamental to the dispute about the name “Protestant Episcopal.” 

This chapter brings us up to the time when American usage jelled 
into its present form, but we should briefly review the nineteenth 
century to see how we got where we are. Although it has had other 
connotations at various times, the word “Protestant” has been con- 
sistent in its generic meaning — from the early sixteenth century 
through the mid twentieth — in designating non-Roman Western 
Christians; except at the very beginning, the word in this sense 
has always included Anglicans. “Episcopalian,” though rarely used 
in the colonial South, soon after (or perhaps during) the Revolu- 
tion came to be the most usual American name for an Anglican, 
“Churchman” having disappeared with the old order. For other 
people in the category of “Protestant,” the two hundred year old 
name ‘“‘Dissenter’’ speedily vanished within a generation after the 
achievement of American independence. Thus, so far as the Amer- 
ican language is concerned today, there is no longer any term for 
“other Protestants” which will allow Anglicans to stand out as a 
separate class, since the word “Protestant” has largely come to 
mean “Dissenter.” 

“Papist”’ — the usual English name for a Roman Catholic ever 
since the early 1500s — began to disappear around the end of the 
Revolution and by c 1850 was virtually extinct. “Papist’’ was 
progressively more often replaced by “Catholic” (or by ‘Roman- 
ist’), so that by perhaps 1810 “‘Catholic” had taken the lead and 
by c 1870 had won the race leaving all other contestants lost in 
the background. 

So far as antonyms are concerned, the pair of ‘‘Catholic and 
Heretic” had died out sometime during the early 1700s. ‘‘Prot- 
estant and Papist,” of course, remained virile through the Revolu- 
tionary period, finally dwindling out around 1810. We can easily see 
that this pair had to, and did, become transformed into “‘Protestant 
and Catholic,” though the change curiously took place (c 1810) 
around a half century before ‘Catholic’ definitely replaced ‘‘Pa- 
pist.”’ Co-existing with “Protestant and Catholic” on a subordinate 
level was “Protestant and Romanist” which rapidly lost ground 
after c 1860 and finally expired in (perhaps) the 1880s. During 
the 1860s or thereabouts “‘Protestant and Catholic” clearly became 
the usual American antonyms. 

Practically all of the foregoing changes converged upon the word 
“Protestant,” thereby altering its meaning the most. It retained 
its generic sense of non-Papist, but (with the passing of “Dis- 
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senter’’) it more and more represented the concept of Dissent, and 
(with the demise of ‘‘Papist”) it became the common antonym of 
“Catholic.” Is there any wonder as to why a nineteenth century 
Church controversy proceeded from the word ‘Protestant’? 


CHAPTER VIII: ANGLICAN CONCEPTION 
OF “CATHORICG,;; (19th CENTURY) 


hree inter-related terms, as we have seen, were crucial among 
ap nineteenth century American religious designations, namely, 
“Protestant,” “Dissenter,” and ‘‘Catholic.”’ A change in the 
meaning of any one of these words produced commensurate changes 
in the others; and changes in the meanings of two of these 
names altered the triumvirate considerably! In recreating the 
environment wherein Churchmen were to debate the name ‘“‘Prot- 
estant Episcopal,” we have already observed the changes these key 
names underwent in the American language as a whole. Now we 
must study more closely the religious vocabulary as used by An- 
glicans; with this additional material we will then be prepared to 
consider Churchmen’s discussion of the name ‘Protestant Epis- 
copal.” 

In the present chapter we will consider only the term “Cath- 
olic,” leaving “‘Protestant” and ‘“‘Dissenter” for Chapter IX. Bas- 
ically, of course, the question is a Semantic one, but very early it 
became involved with — and indeed confused by — Tractarianism 
and the resulting bitter dispute between High and Low Church- 
men. Here we have no space to describe this running partisan 
controversy, though we must keep it in mind at all times. (If neces- 
sary, a person should consult George E. DeMille’s Catholic Move- 
ment in the American Episcopal Church, Philadelphia, 1950.) We 
will describe Churchmen’s attitudes toward and conceptions of 
the critical terms “‘Catholic” and “Protestant”; then we will be in a 
position to understand their debate about the name “Protestant 
Episcopal” — an unsettled argument which has been running for 
about one hundred and twenty-five years! 

Before entering upon our discussion of the names “Catholic” and 
“Protestant” from the Anglican standpoint, let us draw up a table 
of significant dates in the realm of semantic change. This list 
should be quite useful for ready reference in the present chapter as 
well as in subsequent ones. 
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Dates of Critical Semantic Changes 
(Approximate except where exact date is indicated) 
1810 “Catholic” overtakes “Popish” &c. 
“Protestant and Catholic” overtake ‘Protestant and Popish.” 
1820 “Dissenter” expires. 
“Protestant” acquires meaning of “non-Catholic.” 
“Protestant” takes over meaning of “‘Dissenting.” 


1833 (exact date) Oxford Movement begins in England. 

1839 (exact date) First American edition of the Tracts. 

1841-47 First Ritualistic War. 

1860 Bib ag pce and Catholic” finally replace “Protestant and 
opish.” 

1870 “Catholic” finally replaces “Popish” &ce. 

1868-74 Second Ritualistic War. 


Although ‘Catholic’ came to mean “Roman Catholic” in gen- 
eral usage, Churchmen did not accept this exclusive use of the 
term. On the contrary, they opposed it energetically and among 
themselves began a dispute about the use of the word “Protestant” 
which has continued to the present day. 

The vigor and bitterness of ensuing debates can be illustrated - 
by the following examples. A Romanist complained in 1903, “‘if 
only we have the good sense to avoid the prefix habit’? and refuse 
to style ourselves Roman Catholics, then we will not be in the 
category with others “such as Old Catholics, Anglo Catholics, 
Greek Catholics, Reformed Catholics, etc.’* Back in 1876 the Pres- 
byterian Interior opined, “‘the Roman Catholics adopted that name 
[Catholic] and have it by right of a thousand years’ possession, 
and they may justly complain of the morality that would appro- 
priate their trade-mark [i.e., Anglican use of the word “Catholic’’] 
and put it upon goods not produced at their factory.” To this a 
Churchman retorted that the creeds were over one thousand years 
old and Rome had no right to “‘stolen property. . .. The Interior 
may be willing to concede this ‘trade-mark,’ but some other peo- 
ple are not quite so ready to sanction a theft.’” 


THE PRE-TRACTARIAN PERIOD 


Anglicans Stress Catholic 


In colonial days, as we recall, the word “Catholic” was rather 
scarce. In New England and perhaps in Maryland it had more cur- 
rency than in the other colonies; and in these two places the use of 
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the term was generally different. William Smith in 1785 reported 
“the vulgar Application of [Catholic] to one particular Church,” 
i.e., the Roman, in Maryland; but in New England the name was 
frequently attached to Anglicans. Between the end of colonialism 
and the beginning of Tractarianism, Anglicans more and more ap- 
plied the name ‘“‘Catholic” to themselves. Perhaps this reassertion 
of their claim to “Catholicism” was an aggressive response to 
the rapid drift of “Catholic” to Rome after the Revolution. Un- 
doubtedly because “Catholic” was used more often in New England 
than in any other part of the colonies, the majority of early nine- 
teenth century uses of ‘Catholic’ come from that region. 

New England Churchmen generally associated ‘‘Catholic” with 
the undivided Church or (since the Reformation) with apostolic 
episcopal Churches. For example, a person wrote in the Church- 
man’s Magazine (New Haven) for April, 1807, that the local prac- 
tice of separating cemeteries from churches was ‘‘a patch of the 
old Puritanical garment ... an innovation upon the practices of 
the Catholic church of all ages.’? Two months later the same per- 
son stated that since changes in church architecture “are often the 
ensigns of schism and opposition to the Catholic Church, we must 
certainly give the preference to the practice of the church... .’* 
After dismissing “the opposition that the Greek Church, an exten- 
Sive and respectable body of the Catholic Church, made to the in- 
troduction of steeples,” he warned American Churchmen not to 
construct their edifices in “the schismatical form of a conventicle 
or Whitefield tabernacle.’”® 

Even in the South where “Catholic” had largely come to mean 
“Roman,’’*® the term was occasionally associated with Anglicans. 
A Marylander visiting Scotland wrote to Bishop Claggett in 1812, 
“The Bishops here and Clergy are much pleased with our Cath- 
olicism and were Surprized when I told them you wore the Mitre: 
they would run the risk of a Stoning if they were to put it on.’”? 
Around eight years later Tench Tilghman wrote to Bishop Kemp, 
“T look up to you as the temporal head of that portion of the Cath- 
olic Church, to which I am attached.’ 

We find a New England writer asking, in 1821, “into what com- 
munion I may enter as a part of Christ’s Catholic Church?’’® He 
supplied his own answer by saying, “as a member of the Prot- 
estant Episcopal Church, ...I find [the true church in] that par- 
ticular part of the Catholic Church to which I belong,’’® and finally 
averred, “we are certainly members of the Catholic, though not 
of the Romish Church.’™ An author in 1822 declared, “The [Eng- 
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lish] Reformers endeavoured to abolish the corruptions of mere 
Popery, and still retain the important truths of the Catholic 
Faith.’'? Describing his contemporary environment, another New 
Englander in June (1827) complained that some of the clergy 
altered the Prayer Book phrase ‘in the Communion of the Cath- 
olic Church” to ‘the communion of the universal,” or ‘‘general,” 
or “thy” Church. His objections were that the change was unneces- 
sary, since “Catholic” meant “universal”; the word was contained 
in the creeds; and altering “Catholic,” in effect, abandoned the 
term to Rome." 

Then in December, 1827, the Low Church Washington Theolog- 
ical Repository published a pseudonymous article, “I Believe in the 
Holy Catholic Church,’ which was presumably intended to bear 
witness to this phrase. At best, the article was vague, but its 
appearance suggests that some sort of subscription to the Cath- 
olic Church was considered appropriate. As a matter of fact, the 
late 1820s saw a goodly number of articles in the Church press as- 
serting Anglicans’ claim to “Catholic” and repudiating the common 
practice of applying it exclusively to Rome. 

For instance, during July, 1828, the Episcopal Watchman (of 
Hartford) published “Things by Their Right Names” which pro- 
tested against using “Catholic” in a Roman sense since those peo- 
ple already had the accurate name of “‘Papist,’”’ supported its stand 
by Prayer Book uses of ‘Catholic,’ and emphasized that the term 
meant ‘“‘universal.’*® A few months later some of the foregoing 
concepts were reiterated in the same magazine in an item headed 
“The Protestant Truly Catholic.’ According to this article, “It 
is cause of gratitude, that a genuine and undisputed Protestant 
branch of ‘the Holy Catholic (i.e., universal) Church,’ has long 
been planted in” Connecticut.’* Another article in the Episcopal 
Watchman (December, 1828) condemned “The use of the word 
‘Catholic’ to designate the Romish belief. ...’ This was a con- 
descension to the “half educated” who did not understand that the 
word meant “universal.’’7 

One important thing to notice in the foregoing samples is the 
consistent use of “universal” as a definition of “Catholic” and the 
failure to define “universal.” Actually, “universal” claims so 
much as to be virtually meaningless, and unless the term is ex- 
plained it is worthless as a synonym for “Catholic.” As a case in 
point, each of us from his own experience has heard a Dissenter 
occasionally claiming membership in the Catholic Church. When 
asked for the meaning of “Catholic,” he replies “universal.” And 
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when pressed for the meaning of “universal,” he fumbles forth 
with some vague generalities — all of which get us no place. Nat- 
urally, we will have to reject every definition of “Catholic” hing- 
ing upon “universal” unless the latter is explained. This whole 
question will be discussed more thoroughly in our section, “Defini- 
tion of Catholic.” 

On a different track, an 1829 writer in the Episcopal Watchman 
resurrected a phrase from sixteenth century England and seven- 
teenth century Maryland when he stated, ‘“‘We are members of 
that branch of the Catholic Church, which may be termed, for the 
sake of distinction, the protestant catholic; while the Russians be- 
long to the Greek catholic; and the adherents of the Pope to the 
Roman catholic.’® It is interesting to observe this use of “prot- 
estant catholic’ following one in the preceding year. 

In December, 1830, the Episcopal Watchman devoted much space 
to an article presenting the idea that “The Episcopal Church be- 
lieves in one Church, one Catholic and Apostolic Church... .’'® 
Quite positively did the Churchman in 1833 refer to the Church 
of England as “a true and pure branch of the Catholic Church of 
Christ,’”®? and during an 1834 controversy with several non-An- 
glican papers, it retorted with the question, “And when the Cath- 
olics of the Church of England restored their Church to the sim- 
plicity of primitive doctrine and worship, did they therefore cease 
to be Catholics? Surely this artful and persevering confusion of 
Catholic and Roman Catholic argues a desperate cause.’’?2 

Combating the growing Popish monopoly on the word “Cath- 
olic,’ many Anglican journals in the 1830s supplied the adjective 
“Roman” in such a case as that of a paper called “The «Roman» 
Catholic Herald.”?? More strikingly did a person in 1836 speak of 
“Romanism as distinguished from Catholicism’? and continue, 
“[If] the bands of Papacy were unloosed, ... Romanism would be 
rapidly converted into Catholicism.’?4 The following year another 
one stated that he wished people ‘‘to know the specific errors by 
‘which the Romanists have violated the unity of the Catholic 
Church.”?> A month later even the Low Church Episcopal Recorder 
spoke of “that most corrupt church the self-styled Catholic.’ 
Then in March, 1837, the Protestant Episcopalian complained, “The 
concession [i.e., by many Anglicans] that popery is Catholic, be- 
sides being a gross falsehood, has done more harm than is com- 
monly supposed,’’?? and the Churchman in 18388 referred to “our 
own young branch of the Primitive Catholic Church.’’”* 
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These quotations bring us up to 1839, the year when the first 
American edition of the Tracts was published.2? Though the Ox- 
ford Movement began in 1833, its effect was not felt (and then only 
gradually) in America until the latter part of the decade, really 
about 1839.°° Thus it is justifiable to offer as evidence of a native 
American trend this immediately pre-1839 material. Very force- 
fully have we been struck by the fact that many nineteenth cen- 
tury pre-Tractarian American Churchmen were insistent on their 
being ‘‘Catholics.” 

For the sake of completeness, we must take passing notice of 
the fact that, beginning at least in 1828, Roman Catholics began 
objecting to “‘Papist” and its related terms.*t The reasons for this 
dislike, as well as the ensuing dispute between Romanists and An- 
glicans as to the propriety of such terminology, must not divert 
us.*? One obvious thing, though, is that the whole dispute is tied 
up with claims to “Catholic.” 

And here we must again remind the reader of our statement in 
the preface regarding consistent terminology. To keep our story 
clear, we habitually use the old trichotomy of “Churchmen,” “Dis- 
senters,”’ and “Papists” as unambiguous designations. For us they 
are strictly labels with no implication of approval or disapproval. 


Definition of Catholic 


In the controversy about the “proper” application of the term 
‘“‘Catholic,’”’ we have encountered much passion but little definition. 
One thing to bear in mind is that the fight was waged mainly by 
High Churchmen, though Low Churchmen occasionally lent their 
support. In the material already presented we have hints of the 
High Churchmen’s understanding of ‘Catholic’; it involved 1) 
Universality, 2) Episcopacy, 3) Creeds, and 4) Prayer Book for- 
mularies. But how did the Church as a whole understand “Cath- 
olicism’”’? To answer this we must be careful to include the opinions 
of Low Churchmen. 

In High Church writings of 1827 and 1828, and indeed in other 
places, we noticed ‘Catholic’ construed as “universal.” Also we 
observed that “universal”? was worthless unless it were made def- 
inite. To this end the High Church Episcopal Watchman wrote in 
April, 1829, “Wherever Episcopacy exists, there is a portion of 
the Catholic Church. Hence there are Syrian Catholics, Greek 
Catholics, Roman Catholics, English, ... American, etc., all equally 
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entitled to the appellation of Catholics, though not belonging to 
the papal church, because all are members of some branch of that 
Universal Church which derives its three orders of the Ministry 
by regular transmission from the Apostles.’’** 

Now we have something definite: ““Wherever Episcopacy exists,” 
there is “some branch of that Universal Church”; and “episcopacy” 
is construed only in terms of the apostolic succession. This idea, 
of course, is a continuation of one that was common both in Eng- 
land and in colonial America, and in the nineteenth century we have 
already seen it in High Church writings of 1807. Again in October, 
1829, the Episcopal Watchman defined “Catholic or universal, as 
constituting a part of the general Church . .. possessing a valid 
Ministry of Bishops, Priests, and Deacons.’’** Then in December, 
1830, it allotted much space to an article asserting that the Cath- 
olic or universal Church depended upon the apostolic ministry.* 

We see that the first two criteria for ‘‘Catholic’ given above 
soon fuse into one, viz., “universality” hinges upon that ministry 
which was universal in pre-Reformation days. In the same way, 
the third and fourth criteria of creeds and Prayer Book formu- 
laries fuse into one since the creeds are part of the Prayer Book. 
In 1821 a High Churchman advanced the creed as a test of Cath- 
olicity since it “serves as a bond of faith, and uniformity of doc- 
trine, among all the Clergy and members of the Catholic Church.’’*® 
In 1827 and 1828 we have already noticed High Churchmen point- 
ing to other Prayer Book formularies designating the Church as 
“Catholic.” 

Although Low Churchmen did not make an issue of it, they 
nonetheless considered themselves ‘‘Catholics.” Bishop White in 
1808 described the American Church as “a branch of that Cath- 
olic Church, which is ‘built on the foundation of the Apostles and 
Prophets. ...’ 7 To him, as to the High Churchmen, the apostolic 
ministry was a touch-stone of Catholicism. Then he took the ideas 
of episcopacy, universality, and the Vincentian canon and ex- 
pounded upon them in his important Lectures on the Catechism of 
1813. It is interesting to note that in this book of several hundred 
pages explaining the Anglican faith, White had a ten page sec- 
tion entitled ‘Of the Catholick Church’’** but no such thing as a 
section on “The Protestant Church.” 

“The term ‘Catholick,’” he wrote, “signifies the same with 
‘whole’ or ‘universal’; and was designed to describe the body of 
Christian people, professing what had been held from the begin- 
ning; and throughout the world; from .. . the maintainers of 
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novel theories.”’ Rejecting the Romanists’ claim to ‘“‘Catholic” be- 
cause they had “‘superadded ... many doctrines, not known in the 
primitive church,” White continued, “In proportion as any Church, 
in the present day, comes up to the original idea of catholicism — 
that of teaching what was then of universality as to time and place; 


without teaching anything else ... [—] such a church deserves 
the name of ‘Catholick,’. . . .’”°® The ministry of this universal 
Church, wrote the bishop, “is of divine institution ... [and as] 


instituted by Jesus Christ and his apostles, it includes the three 
orders of bishops, priests, and deacons.’* Specifically pointing 
to the fifth century definition of St. Vincent of Lerins (which has 
already been encountered without label), Bishop White stated, 


“TN]o well-informed member .. . of this Church, would object to 
Vincent’s test of Catholicism; it being understood, that there are 
to be excluded all doctrines which .. . can show no evidence of their 


having been acknowledged within the limits of the time to which 
he referred.’’** 

Indeed one would expect a High Churchman to agree with this 
view. So it is that Bishop Hobart included all of White’s criteria 
in 1818. “[T]he voice of the Church catholic,” stated Hobart, was 
not to be found “in the restricted sense in which the Church of 
Rome claims that title, but in its extension, semper, ubique, apud 
omnes [sic].”*? The Catholic Church was also to be known by its 
clergy, viz., “Those who are authorized to administer the sacra- 
ments .... Bishops, . . . Presbyters and Deacons.’ 

Low Churchmen continued this line, as in Bishop White’s 1829 
description of the Catholic or universal ministry as having “pre- 
sided universally in Christendom for 1500 years” before the Re- 
formation,** as ‘a ministry, not of human institution, but ap- 
pointed by heavenly Authority; and therefore not to be limited by 
human discretion, or accomodated to human convenience.’’*® Such 
an extreme Low Churchman as John P. K. Henshaw (later a 
bishop) affirmed in 1835, ‘““[W]Jle quote the language of the Or- 
dinal. ‘From the Apostles’ times there have been three orders of 
Ministers in’ what? In the Episcopal Church — as distinguished 
from others? No. But ‘in Christ’s Church’: i.e. the Holy Catholic 
Church. Wherever you find the Church... you find these orders 
of ... Bishops, Priests, and Deacons.” This is true of all ‘“Chris- 
tians who trace back .. . to primitive times.’** These doctrines, 
he continued, “must [be] firmly adhere[d] to... [as] a strong 
defence against the Romanists ... and against the sectaries,” since 
these beliefs derive from “the pure times of primitive Catholicity.’’47 
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In a back-handed manner another Low Churchman gave the same 
definitions of ‘‘Catholicity.” To make headway in the mission field, 
he recommended this diplomatic approach in 1839: “We must 
avoid ... denouncing all communions destitute of the Episcopacy... 
[and] declaring that because of this defect they are no part of the 


Catholic Church, and are without valid sacraments... .’’* 
In addition to this concurrence among Low Churchmen — over 
a period of some forty years — on the traditional definitions of 


“Catholic,” we must also record the nonconcurrence of a very small 
minority. One Low Churchman offered this Calvinistic explanation 
in 1834: “[T]he holy Catholic Church... [is] ‘that congregation 
of faithful and holy men who shall be saved:’. . . . The invisible 
Church is that portion of the visible which is sanctified .... and 
Catholic.” No one should “suppose that Episcopacy, however 
ancient, venerable, and apostolical’ is absolutely essential.*? Then 
in 1838 a disquieted Low Churchman flatly stated, “I... dislike to 
avow belief in the holy catholic church.’ 

That such deviations among Low Churchmen were highly ir- 
regular before 1840 is shown by two editorials in the Christian 
Witness during 1838. This important Low Church journal was 
closely associated with Bishop Alexander V. Griswold who, for a 
time, was one of its editors. In a dispute with the Presbyterian 
Evangelist, the Christian Witness put up a spirited fight for those 
beliefs heretofore presented as concomitants of “Catholicity.” It 
bluntly described a Congregationalist minister who was denied 
admission to an Anglican pulpit by a Low Church priest as having 
“arrogance in claiming to be a... validly ordained minister of 
Christ.”’ If anyone should suppose, declared the Christian Witness, 
that “low-churchmanship implies an abandonment or disregard of 
the peculiarities of the Church, he [is] quite mistaken.’’® 

In all these Low Church declarations of belief (and they are 
only a small but representative number of those we encountered), 
one is surprised by the absence of such doctrines as parity of min- 
isters, priesthood of all believers, and their close relative, justifica- 
tion by faith alone. On the contrary, these pre-Tractarian Low 
Churchmen more than once offered the sacraments as the means 
of salvation, and emphasized their being efficacious only at the 
hands of apostolic ministers. Slapping down any possible view 
to the contrary, so militant a Low Churchman as Bishop McIlvaine 
in 1839 unequivocally affirmed the apostolic ministry as “clearly 
the doctrine of the Church... .[I]t is by none [in the Church] 
pretended that there were, of right, two descriptions of ministry 
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in the Apostles’ time ...; it is evidently the doctrine of the Church 
that... there was no other ministry than that ...of Bishop, Pres- 
byter and Deacon.’’®? 

In the days before the Oxford Movement, Low Churchmen, vir- 
tually to the last man, affirmed Anglicanism as Catholic. They de- 
scribed “Catholic” as “universal” and did not take refuge in the 
convenient vagueness of that term. They delineated “universal”’ 
in the fifth century words of St. Vincent of Lerins. Everything 
universally held by Christians prior to that time was ‘Catholic’; 
anything added or subtracted since then was not. They went fur- 
ther and specified that the universal bond of pre-Reformation 
Christianity was the apostolic ministry; in modern times, Cath- 
olicity can be found only in an episcopal church. Although we did 
not find Low Churchmen resting their case on creedal or Prayer 
Book affirmations of Catholicity, we are entirely safe in stating that 
they would have subscribed to such tenets. 

Need we add anything from High Churchmen! The mind of the 
Church on the subject of ‘‘Catholicism” is clear and unanimous. 
Right at this point a question, not strictly within our field but none- 
theless significant, arises: ““How does one account for the striking 
difference in beliefs between pre and post Tractarian Low Church- 
men?” We would suggest that the impact of the Oxford Movement 
itself accounts for this difference. 


Pre-Tractarian Summary 


Taking stock of the whole pre-Tractarian picture, we have seen 
that between the close of the American Revolution and the advent 
of the Oxford Movement on the American scene, there emerged 
in Anglican circles (especially among High Churchmen) an in- 
creased emphasis on using the word “Catholic.” Most likely this 
drive stemmed from two sources: 1) The colonial tradition (slight 
though it was) of applying the term “Catholic” to Churchmen, 
especially in New England, and 2) The rapid drift, in general us- 
age, of ‘Catholic’ to Rome, a phenomenon that Anglicans com- 
bated by asserting their own claim to the name. When it came 
to defining “Catholicism,” there was no doubt in Anglicans’ minds 
as to what it was or as to why they were Catholics. 

While ‘“‘Catholicism” was receiving ever greater emphasis among 
Churchmen, it must be noted that “‘Protestantism” was never re- 
jected or even questioned. Anglicans retained the older outlook 
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on Western Christendom shown in the diagram on p 125. This 
means they held to the traditional antonyms of ‘Protestant and 
Papist” and largely ignored the now prevailing American opposi- 
tion of ‘‘Protestant”’ with ‘“‘Catholic”; indeed, one Churchman even 
stated adherence to a three hundred year old view by specifically 
designating Churchmen as “‘protestant catholics.” 

Again, it is important to observe that the growing stress upon 
“Catholicism” was an independent pre-Tractarian phenomenon 
resulting from forces in the American environment. As we have 
seen in Chapter VII, ‘‘Protestant” and ‘Catholic’ were to become 
the conventional America antonyms while ‘Protestant’ also ac- 
quired almost exclusively the connotation of “Dissenter.” It seems 
entirely possible that had there never been an Oxford Movement — 
a force which greatly intensified partisan strife — then American 
Churchmen recognizing the anomaly of “Protestant Episcopal” 
would have peacefully changed that name sometime during the 
nineteenth century. 


SUBSEQUENT DEFINITIONS OF “CATHOLIC” 


The Oxford Movement gave rise to a voluminous discussion of 
“Catholic” and “Protestant” in the Church press. The debate was 
frequent in the 1840s, subsided a bit in the 1850s, and resumed with 
intensity in the 60s. To be practical, we will use only a small part 
of the evidence accumulated during this priod and request the read- 
er to accept our highly selective presentation as honest. 


Miscellaneous Attributes 


In describing “Catholicism” after 1840, Churchmen continued 
to advance the criteria of universality, episcopacy, antiquity, and 
Prayer Book formularies. Sometimes they offered other tenets, 
and these will attract our attention. The Churchman in 1840, for 
instance, claimed Anglicans as the true Catholics in America and 
designated the application of that term to Romanists as a “sin”! 
“TI]t behooves us to give the word Catholic to those who... pos- 
ess all the marks of the Church of Christ; and to deny it... to 
those [Papists and Dissenters] who have left her communion or 
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are living without her pale.’®? The same attitude toward Roman- 
ists in America was expressed by another writer in 1844: “Against 
[various] customs of the Church of Rome, [we hold] ... our 
Church... to be the Catholic Church in this country. .. .’’*4 

Implicit, really, in all definitions of ‘‘Catholic”’ is the idea of 
“orthodox.” Explicit in this respect was an editorial writer in the 
Church Magazine during 1840. Under the title of ‘“‘The Origin and 
Meaning of the Word ‘Catholic,’ ’”’ he declared, “‘[Catholic’s] near- 
est equivalent in the English language is ‘orthodox.’ ... Although 
the word properly signifies universal, yet the ancient fathers com- 
monly used it in the...sense... [of] orthodox, as opposed to the 
heretic, calling an orthodox a Catholic... .>> The Churchman a 
year later wrote, “the word Catholic means the same as orthodox, 
and a Catholic Christian denote[s] an orthodox Christian.’’** 


Universality and “Billy Goat” Greek 


The word “universal,” as already observed, was frequently in- 
volved in definitions of ‘‘Catholic” ; furthermore, we pointed out that 
unless “universal” were explained, any definition hinging upon it 
would be largely useless. This same idea was advanced by an ar- 
ticle called “The Word Catholic” in the True Catholic for August 
of 1848. “‘[I]t is therefore unsafe to argue from the ancient mean- 
ing of words when they are used by moderns. ... We are told on 
all sides, with a pertinacity which betrays the conviction of the 
speakers... , that ‘Catholic’ is Greek for universal. Very well, we 
know it; but does it follow that ‘Catholic’ must always mean uni- 
versal and nothing else?’’>” 

This author makes very sensible observations on the meaning 
of “Catholic,” viz.: Although it meant “universal” to ancient 
Greeks, does it mean that to modern Americans? Its meaning to 
modern Americans, of course, is the important one. Is “‘universal’’ 
its only meaning? Regarding the inadequacy of “universal” as 
a synonym for “Catholic,” the foregoing passage gets right to the 
heart of the matter. 

Modern readers know it is true that some words from ancient 
times have not altered their meanings (e.g., “agriculture,” “pyra- 
mid,” “spatula’”’) whereas others have. Besides its ancient meaning, 
“Catholic” today also has — and much more usually has — a re- 
ligious meaning quite in addition to and other than “universal.” 
True, ‘‘catholic” is used once in a while in a non-religious sense 
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with the meaning of “universal,’’ as in the stock phrase “catholic 
tastes.’”’ Yet at the same time, who ever heard of “catholic suffrage’”’ 
or of a “catholic joint”? Seemingly beyond question, ‘catholic’ 
in modern America is very seldom used to mean “universal.” But 
if a person wants to insist upon a definitely secondary Greek mean- 
ing for the word, he may. He may also tell us, after our returning 
from a performance of Macbeth, that we have heard a “goat’s 
song,” because that is the Greek meaning of “tragedy”! From 
henceforth, unless “universal” for “Catholic” is explained in some 
specific way, we will have to dismiss that interpretation as an un- 
tenable resort to “‘billy goat’ (teayos) Greek. 

Twenty years later much the same attitude toward “universal” 
was evidenced by Ferdinand C. Ewer in his famous Sermons on 
the Failure of Protestantism. ‘The word ‘Catholic,’”’ he declared, 
has had “its own proper meaning .... for eighteen hundred years. 
But there is an inclination among the sects to foist upon it a new 
meaning, not its own; to give it the meaning of ‘universal’ in a 
certain vague sense, and then to say, ‘Oh, we are all Catholics.’... 
But it is doubtful whether the 270,000,000 of Catholics will permit 
the 74,000,000 of Protestants [24/25] to change its meaning for 
their own purpose. Depend upon it, when a Protestant utters the 
language of the Catholic creed, and says, ‘I believe in the Holy 
Catholic Church,’ he does not mean what the phrase was written 
to mean, and has meant for centuries, and honestly means today. 
There is a mental reservation within him.’’** Earlier in the same 
year (1868) the Churchman had also expressed this same idea by 
stating, ““We are not in danger of adopting the spurious sense of 
the word Catholic, which prevails among the denominations, as 
a synonym for indifference to positive truth.’’®® 

This tug-of-war about “universal” as a meaning for “Catholic” 
was deftly and sensibly handled by the Church Journal in 1873. 
The paper realistically stated the obvious fact that even Chris- 
tianity itself had never been universal: “That sense of the word 
‘Catholic’ is not the theological sense nor the Church sense. On 
that sense there has never been a Church Catholic at all.’’®° Quite 
properly, we believe, this paper points out that the discussion about 
“Catholic” is one of theology, not of geography — which is but 
another way of phrasing our objections to “billy goat’ Greek. 

Having emphasized the inadequacy of “universal” as an inter- 
pretation of ‘Catholic,’ we must not fall into the error of believ- 
ing that this construction was utterly rejected. The view persisted 
(and continues to persist) among many people. It was favored 
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by Low Churchmen especially, as shown, for instance, in the South- 
ern Churchman (1877) and the Standard of the Cross (1878). The 
former wrote, “catholic means universal ... Christ for every man, 
woman, and child in the world; this is the catholic church.’ The 
latter stated, “The word Catholic in the Creed means universal, 
world wide; ... This word Catholic embodies the thought of... 
‘go ye, therefore, and teach all nations.’ ’’®? 

In both cases (and in others like them), “universal” is explained 
in phrases which themselves require definition and which are so 
ambitious as to be vague. Undoubtedly this adoption of “‘universal’’ 
allows a Low Churchman escape from a dilemma: He knows that 
he is required to believe in the Catholic Church, but he does not 
relish Catholic doctrine (as heretofore defined). By construing 
“Catholic” in the ambiguous sense of “universal,” he can resolve 
his dilemma. 


High and Low Church Concurrence 


After the advent of the Oxford Movement there was a plethora 
of definitions of “Catholic” from all types of Churchmen. Some 
were reasonable and some were ridiculous; some agreed and some 
disagreed. In this veritable mountain of testimony we find two 
statements of outstanding value. These are clear-cut pronounce- 
ments which present both a synthesis and a culmination of nine- 
teenth century High and Low Church thought on the topic of 
“Catholicism.” 

The militant High Churchman, Ferdinand C. Ewer, wrote in 
1868 that “Catholicity ... rests the Bible on the Church.’ The 
Catholic Church “Shas spoken through Her six General Councils 
and their creeds. She stands in the past speaking to us” on doc- 
trine.** “That ministry only is Catholic which we all [Anglican, 
Greek, and Roman] agree is the only authoritative, namely the 
Apostolic; that faith only is Catholic which we all agree upon.... 
[39/40] Those sacraments only are Catholic which we all agree 
upon.”’® He further states, a Catholic “accepts ... the Blessed Sac- 
raments as the instrumental means of salvation appointed and 
commanded by Christ,’”** and later adds, “[O]ur Church does not 
assert that there are ‘only two Sacraments’; but that there are 
two only which are generally necessary to salvation. She gives to 
the other five the title of ‘Sacraments’ also.’’* 
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In Ewer’s view, the apostolic ministry is the backbone of the 
Catholic Church; the Church wrote the Bible and is its sole inter- 
preter ;°* Catholicism presents the seven sacraments as the means 
of salvation; “universal” is not involved. Agreeing absolutely 
with Ewer—and this agreement is very important—was the ex- 
tremely Low Episcopalian. This paper seceded from the Church 
in 1873 with Bishop Cummins and his cohorts to found the Re- 
formed Episcopal Church. The reason why these people left the 
Church was that it was simply too “Catholic” for them. They did 
not suddenly bolt with no forethought; they had been thinking 
through the questions of “Protestantism” and of “Catholicism” 
for some time, and having worked out definitions of these concepts, 
the Cumminsites conscientiously acted upon principle and with- 
drew from the Church. Consequently, their definition of “Catholic” 
warrants serious attention. 

Concurring with the extreme High Churchmen, these extreme 
Low Churchmen wrote in 1870, “It is because of the sound logic 
in regard to the confirmed nature of Catholicism, that we adhere to 
its divinely-appointed enemy, Protestantism. ... We repudiate and 
reject the Catholic doctrines of Baptismal Regeneration, Sacra- 
mental Grace, Real Presence in the Lord’s Supper, Apostolic Succes- 
sion, Prayers for the dead, Auricular Confession, tradition, and 
Church authority in matters of faith. Not one of them can be 
proved by the Bible, and the Bible interpreted by itself alone is 
Protestantism.”’*® Finding such excellent agreement between the 
extremists—neither of them paying any heed to “universality”— 
we believe we have discovered the clearest and most applicable 
nineteenth century definition of “Catholic.” 


NEW TERMS COMBINING “CATHOLIC” 


Anglo-Catholic 


The increased use of “Catholic” among Churchmen in the nine- 
teenth century led to the creation of new designations for Anglicans 
combining the term ‘‘Catholic.”” The best known, though not the 
earliest, of these was “Anglo-Catholic” which we first encountered 
in 1889 and which was presumably of British origin. During a 
Brooklyn sermon of February, 1839, Evan M. Johnson spoke of 
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“the Greek, the Roman, and the Anglo-Catholic Church”; to which 
a Low Churchman added, “that is, unlearned reader, the American 
and English Episcopal Church.’ Because the self-explanatory 
name “Anglo-Catholic” is so familiar, we will say no more about it. 


Reformed Catholic 


The 1830s and especially the early 1840s witnessed the rise and 
decline of a novel designation coming from both England and Scot- 
land, “‘Reformed Catholic.” In December, 1833, the British Maga- 
zine referred to the Church in America as “the Reformed Catholic 
Church,” and the Churchman echoed this in 1835 by speaking of 
“our privilege as Protestant Episcopalians or Reformed Cath- 
olics.”*? We are told that Scottish bishops in some 1838 documents 
described their organization as “The Reformed Catholic Church 
in Scotland.’’* Complaint was made in the Edinburgh Advertiser 
during 1842 of a “letter which professes to be written by ‘The 
Bishops of the Reformed Catholic Church in Scotland’ ”’; this was 
followed by a defence of the name ‘Reformed Catholic” signed by 
“A Layman of the Reformed Catholic Church.’ 

In America, High Churchmen seized upon the name “Reformed 
Catholic” with gusto; and it is hardly necessary to add that in this 
usage the term ‘“‘Reformed” certainly carried no idea of “Calvinis- 
tic’! Samuel F. Jarvis declared in 1848, “‘[W]e are, properly speak- 
ing, Reformed Catholics.’’® Addressing the New York Diocesan 
Convention in that same year, Bishop Benjamin T. Onderdonk 
made reference to “the Reformed Catholic Church .. . in this 
country. 47° 

On the title page to the printed version of a sermon delivered 
in England on 15 April 1844, Samuel F. Jarvis styled himself “A 
Presbyter of the Reformed Catholic Church in the United States.’ 
Stating that Anglicans “are all sound members of the one holy 
Catholic and Apostolic Church,” Jarvis explained “reformed as 
being cleansed of the pollutions of that corrupt Church which has 
dared to assume to itself the exclusive name of Catholic,” which, 
in itself, is properly construed in terms of the apostolic ministry 
and the Vincentian canon.’* An oblique dispute about the name 
“Protestant Episcopal,’ stemming from the phrase “Reformed 
Catholic” used on the title page to this book, arose several months 
later in the General Convention of 1844; but we must defer this 
topic to Chapter X. Then after 1844, the term “Reformed Catholic” 
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practically disappeared, only to be replaced immediately by a name 
which was to be of much longer duration, viz., “American Catholic.” 


American Catholic 


The name “American Catholic,” undoubtedly formed on the anal- 
ogy of “Roman Catholic” and more localized than “Anglo-Catholic,” 
was first discovered at the end of 1848. An editorial in the Church- 
man for 30 December called “union with Rome unadvised and 
dangerous on the part of American Catholics,’’’”® and six months 
later the same paper stated, ““American Catholics ... may appeal 
to American bishops in opposition to the Roman court.’’®? In March, 
1844, the True Catholic published ‘“‘The American Catholic Church 
and the Roman Church” which stated that the Anglican Church 
in the United States should be called, “more correctly, the ‘Amer- 
ican Catholic Church.’ ’’*! The same feeling was expressed during 
1845 when a person declared, “This Church, therefore, must be 
regarded as the American Branch of the Catholic Church.’’®? 

The concept that Anglicans were the legitimate Catholics in 
America seemed to underlie the entire outlook of such magazines 
as the True Catholic (1848-1858) or the Church Journal (18538- 
1878) .°° Already we have seen samples of this attitude from the 
True Catholic; so far as the Church Journal was concerned, it stated 
in 1858, ““Wherever the Church is truly ‘Catholic,’ the portion in 
any particular country is called by the name of that country; and 
so it will be with the truly Catholic Church of America.’’** This 
understanding: was shared by the Church Review which asserted 
in 1859, “The American Catholic Theory comes from the American 
Catholic position. The Church is in being here in this land before 
we write.”® To bring our presentation into balance, we must note 
that a Low Church magazine in 1867 charged such people as held 
the foregoing opinion “with ‘treason’ to the Church for speaking 
of her as the ‘American Catholic Church.’ ’’®* 

Despite objections, this attitude continued. A person declared 
in 1878, “There are more. . . districts in Kentucky formed by 
American Catholics ... [than by] Roman Catholics.’®’ Speaking 
before the Clerical Association in Cleveland (February, 1880), 
Bishop Samuel S. Harris of Michigan stated that after the Revolu- 
tion the Church ‘‘became at once catholic and American—catholic 
in doctrine, ministry, and sacraments; American in ceremonial and 
organization. ... [It is] the only religious body in this land that 
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is at once catholic and national; that is, apostolic in order and 
American in organization.’’®® 

The term “American Catholic” had considerable currency in the 
second half of the nineteenth century, yet we know that it is not 
common today, certainly nowhere near so common as “‘Anglo-Cath- 
olic.”’” Why have we spent time on a term which has generally died 
out? The reason is, as we shall see in Chapter XI, that when the 
first attempts were made in General Convention to change the name 
“Protestant Episcopal,” the most commonly offered substitute was 
‘American Catholic.” In later days, some people who favor a 
change of name have nevertheless been critical of the nineteenth 
century attempt to alter ‘‘Protestant Episcopal’ to American Cath- 
olic.”” This effort, they say, foolishly tried to do too much and was 
naturally defeated; a less extreme replacement would have aroused 
much less heated opposition and would have been accepted. 

The important thing to notice is that “American Catholic’ was 
not suddenly conjured up in the 1870s as a chimera to hur] in the 
face of alarmed Low Churchmen. By the 1870s, “American Cath- 
olic’ was a phrase of long standing which had naturally evolved. 
Though the first usage discovered was in 1848, its roots go back to 
at least 1807 and probably even farther into the colonial past, when 
Anglicans—worried by the drift of “Catholic” to Rome—began 
reasserting their claim to this name. In point of fact, right on the 
heels of the Second Ritualistic War, it was indeed poor strategy to 
try replacing ‘‘Protestant Episcopal’ with “American Catholic.” 
But this particular substitution was determined by the Zeitgeist. 


SUMMARY 


The nineteenth century, as we saw in Chapter VII, was the one 
during which American religious terminology changed the most. 
These changes, accomplished largely before the advent of the Ox- 
ford Movement, produced corresponding reactions from Anglicans. 
Beginning around 1800, emphasis on the word “Catholic” (a prac- 
tice originating mainly in late colonial New England) steadily in- 
creased. Churchmen High and Low, but mostly High, resisted the 
rapid drift of “Catholic” to Rome, and High Churchmen especially 
reasserted Anglicans’ claim to this term. Had there been no Oxford 
Movement to confuse the issue, we believe that Churchmen would 
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have peacefully altered the name “Protestant Episcopal” as its 
meaning became progressively more anomalous. 

The impact of Tractarianism, beginning slightly before 1840, 
had the immediate effect of causing High Churchmen to stress 
“Catholicism” all the more, thereby wrenching the term from its 
native habitat of language and into the arena of partisan combat. 
Obscuring the basic nature of this linguistic issue even more was 
the coeval Tractarian assault on “Protestantism” which will be 
examined in the next chapter. Flailing against everything Ox- 
fordian, Low Churchmen (as we will see) zealously defended ‘‘Prot- 
estantism.”’ Thus a phase of natural language change erupted into 
a bitter family fight—and remains such to this day. 

Stemming from the increased emphasis upon “Catholic” were 
the new terms “‘Reformed Catholic,” “Anglo-Catholic,” and ‘‘Amer- 
ican Catholic,” of which ‘‘American Catholic” predominated from 
the late 1840s on. Upon reaching Chapter XI, dealing with efforts 
of General Convention to change the name ‘‘Protestant Episcopal,” 
we will find that the replacement title most frequently proposed 
in the nineteenth and early twentieth century was naturally “Amer- 
ican Catholic.” 

During the entire nineteenth century there was good agreement 
among High and Low Churchmen as to the concept of ‘‘Catholic.” 
It embraced especially the tenets of antiquity and apostolic ministry 
plus the all-inclusive Vincentian canon. After the arrival of Trac- 
tarianism, stress was also laid upon the sacramental system and 
basing the Bible upon the Church. ‘Universal’ when defined (gen- 
erally in the foregoing manner) was accepted; otherwise, it had to 
be rejected on the grounds of “billy goat’? Greek. 


NOTE ON METHOD 


See the Note on Method to Chapter IX. 
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CHAPTER Ix: ANGLICAN CONCEPTION OF 
“PROTESTANT” (19th CENTURY) 


from “Protestant” is “Dissenter.” Before ascertaining An- 
glicans’ varying concept of “Protestant” during the nineteenth 
century, we must first consider their attitude toward ‘‘Dissenter.” 


[stom “t from ‘Catholic’ is ‘Protestant,’ and inseparable 


THE TERM “DISSENTER” 


“Dissenter,” as we have seen had generally vanished from com- 
mon American usage around the year 1820, but (as one would 
expect) the word remained active in the Anglican vocabulary for 
a somewhat longer time, that is, till around 1830. This, of course 
(as noted on p 180), reflects habit, quite apart from Establishment. 
Then, as the term faded out during the 1830s, High Churchmen 
strove to keep it virile, being quite successful in their efforts during 
the 40s. Low Churchmen thereupon condemned this movement, 
causing High Churchmen to retreat during the 50s and leaving 
“Dissenter” to die out for good during the 60s. 

It would be too great a digression to investigate in any detail 
Anglicans’ concern with the name “Dissenter’” over three or four 
decades; the interested reader may consult the selected indicative 
citations in the footnote for himself.’ 

An important thing to understand is that Anglicans (especially 
High Churchmen) strove zealously to retain this name because it set 
them off from “other Protestants.” The inexorable forces of gen- 
eral American speech evolution, however, were too much for their 
rear guard action. Another important thing to recognize is that 
some Churchmen, early seeing that resistance was futile, acquiesced 
in the common American practice and allowed “Dissenter” to ex- 
pire. In so doing they also accepted “Protestant” as the replace- 
ment for “Dissenter.”. Eventually all Churchmen (whether cogni- 
zant of their action or not) did the same thing. Thus was laid 
much of the basis for dissatisfaction with the name “Protestant 
Episcopal.” 
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Equated With Protestant 


Because of its great significance, we must look a bit more closely 
at this acceptance of “Protestant” as a synonym for the defunct 
word “‘Dissenter.”’ In general speech we saw that this change was 
accomplished c 1820. Following a normal time lag, this phenomenon 
appeared about a decade later in Anglican use, at first almost im- 
perceptibly. During this interval diflerent words were substituted 
where a person would otherwise expect “Dissenter.”’ For example, 
the Churchman in writing “of sectarian institutions” (1833), used 
that term as the replacement for “Dissenting.”’? In 1841, most 
likely echoing Oxford usage, the same paper distinguished among 
three viewpoints: ‘“‘the Catholic doctrine,” “the Roman notion,” 
and “the mere Protestant.’ “‘Dissenting’” here was replaced by 
“Protestant.” So began a practice which has developed and become 
standard among many Churchmen in the present day, namely, that 
of saying “Protestant”? where their ancestors would have said 
“Dissenting.’’* 

Categorically illustrating this assertion, and also reflecting Ox- 
ford use, is the 1843 statement of a High Churchman: “[I] say 
anathema to the principle of Protestantism (which I regard as 


identical with the principle of Dissent)... .’> A Low Churchman 
concurred in 1852 with his observation, ‘‘[I]t is often said that 
Protestant ... implies no principle but that of dissent.’’® Then in 


1867 the Churchman wrote that in the Roman view “Anglican and 
Protestant baptism in general is valid’’;’ certainly here ‘“Dissent- 
ing’”’ had been equated with and replaced by “‘Protestant.”’ 

By the late 1860s, then, “‘Dissenter’” was defunct in Anglican 
parlance after having expired in general use around four decades 
earlier. In both cases the term had been replaced by “‘Protestant.”’ 
The great importance of this substitution is quite apparent and 
becomes even more significant when one realizes that before the 
name ‘Protestant Episcopal” really erupted into an issue from 
1877 to the present, both the traditional names of “‘Papist’’ on the 
right and ‘‘Dissenter” on the left were already dead. 


DEFINITIONS OF “PROTESTANT” 


It is much more difficult to depict the Anglican understanding 
of “Protestant” than of “Catholic.”’ The former word was less 
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frequently discussed and also was harder to delineate simply be- 
cause it embraced so wide and so divergent a range. Undoubtedly 
because “Protestant” was a much more common word in our lan- 
guage (until the early 1800s) than was “Catholic,” and because 
“Protestant” had consistently applied to Anglicans for the past 
three centuries, there was scarcely any need to discuss the term. 
“Catholic,” because of its relative infrequency in the language and 
because of its rapid substitution for “Papist,’’ necessitated rather 
extensive consideration. Why say anything about “Protestant’’? 
What could you say anyhow? Everyone knew a Churchman was a 
“Protestant.” 
But what was a “Protestant” ? 


Early Definition 


Ever since the late eighteenth century, discussion of “Catholic” 
had been increasing. Except for a contribution by Hobart in 1818, 
“Protestant” was not generally subjected to scrutiny till after the 
arrival of Oxford theology in America. Attention devoted to “Cath- 
olic’ was an independent, native, pre-Tractarian phenomenon; 
attention devoted to ‘‘Protestant”’ undoubtedly stemmed from Trac- 
tarianism and was therefore not appreciable before its advent. 

In his Corruptions of the Church of Rome Contrasted With Cer- 
tain Protestant E'rrors of 1818, John H. Hobart cast some light on 
the meaning of ‘‘Protestant.”’ Of course, he said “Protestant”? meant 
‘non-Roman.”’ This idea was so common that we will not bother 
to notice it in future definitions. Otherwise, however, Hobart’s 
explanations of “Protestant”? were not so clear-cut as we might 
wish. What he was actually talking about was Dissent, but since 
he eschewed that term (remember, 1820 was its terminal date in 
general American usage), Hobart rendered a muddy picture. 
Though including Anglicans as “Protestants,” he castigated “‘Prot- 
estants” (viz., ‘“Dissenters’”) for their departures from traditional 
practice. 

According to Hobart, unlimited “private judgment, renounc- 
[ed] ... the voice of the Church catholic” of the Vincentian canon. 
“[T]he mass of Protestant Christians,” he said, “seldom bring 
into view the divine institution of the Christian Church” with its 
apostolic ministry® and consider “Episcopal power equally with 
papal... [a] usurpation.’*° Furthermore, “we see the Protestant 
world divided into sects, the number of tenets of which it is almost 
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impossible to enumerate,” all opposed to the “visible Church, one, 
Catholic, and Apostolic.’! Succinctly put, Hobart held “Protestant” 
as the opposite of “Catholic” on all important counts. 


Positive or Negative? 


For over twenty years we encountered no more definitions of 
significance. Then in 1840 the Churchman raised an important 
topic by reporting that many people considered “Protestant a nega- 
tive term.’*? Samuel F. Jarvis in 1843 also held “Protestant ...a 
negative term,” and added, ‘‘The Protestant sects . .. derive their 
origin, organization, and existence from the Reformation, and 
would have no being but for that event.’? About ten years later 
(1852), a person argued in the Protestant Churchman that, con- 
trary to a current opinion, ‘‘Protestant” was not a negative word. 
Originally, he said, it was “not a protest against Popery” but 
against the Imperial Edict at Speyer, and had been applied ever 
since to those “who joined the Reformation . . .; but did that imply 
that they had no established maxims of divinity. . .?”'4 Yet what 
these maxims were, he failed to specify. 

Needless to say, a “Protestant” is “one who protests.”’ We could 
spend much time offering many nineteenth century quotations 
stating this truism but see no point in doing so. For us, the im- 
portant question is the one just raised, namely, whether ‘“Protes- 
tant” is a positive term or a negative term. As the reader knows 
from his own experience, a good deal has been written on this 
topic (most of it repetitious) so we will content ourselves with but 
two more samples and then proceed to evaluate the arguments. 

Construing the word in a negative manner, Linden H. Morehouse 
wrote (1879) that in the business world “to protest” (a check, for 
instance) means “to object’ ;*> an anonymous person in that same 
year declared, on the other hand, that the “word means simply 
‘to testify to or in behalf of’ some truth. It means an affirmation, 
not a denial.’’** Both these arguments are familiar. From our own 
experience we know that the word has both meanings, but—and 
this is important—we also know that “to protest” is used far more 
frequently in its negative sense of “to object” than in its positive 
sense of “to affirm.” Except in the stock phrase, “I protest my 
innocence,” where else does the modern American ever use ‘“‘pro- 
test” in a positive manner? 
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Although the second writer did not give the Latin origin of “to 
protest,” he did properly give its English equivalent as ‘“‘to testify 
to or in behalf of”; thus, he concluded, “Protestant”? must be con- 
strued as a positive word. Admittedly, ‘“‘protestare” in Latin means 
“to testify [testare] for [pro]”; and the next thing you know, 
people who insist upon this as the English meaning of “‘protest”’ 
may well be telling us that automobiles are “hand made” because 
they are “manufactured”! Need we say that we are again con- 
fronted with “billy goat” classics; and we can no more consent to 
“billy goat’? Latin than we can to “billy goat’? Greek. 


Later Definitions 


Believing we have disposed of the notion that ‘Protestant’ has 
primarily a positive signification in English, let us notice an in- 
teresting concept of “Protestant” offered by the Protestant Church- 
man in 1855. This magazine’s “Protestant stand” was based solely 
on the Bible: ‘‘The Word of God only. The blood of Christ only. 
The grace of the Holy Spirit only. ‘The three onlies,’.... Whether 
we consult the standards of Augsburg or Heidelberg, of Geneva or 
Westminster, ... the harmony of the Protestant confessions brings 


out the great catena of truth . .. to which as Protestants we 
cling. ... The question of ministries, of rites, [&c] ... [are] in all 
respects ... inferior... .’!7 It seems hardly necessary to remark 


that this passage defines ‘‘Protestant” strictly in terms of Dissent. 

Then in 1868 Ferdinand C. Ewer offered several definitions (bet- 
ter, “indictments’”) of “Protestantism.” Contradicting the pre- 
ceding view, Ewer asserted that “Protestantism ha[d] no common 
ceed,’*® and declared that in sixteenth century England, “true 
Catholicity struck for a true and guarded freedom in religion, 
while Protestantism struck for a ruinous license ... [which] hath 
wrecked the Bible, the Church, the Ministry, [140/141] the Sac- 
raments, and the Apostolic Faith.’’! 

Agreeing with one of the Low Church criteria, but carrying it 
further, Ewer stated “Protestantism founds the Church on the 
Bible, making the Bible prior ... and believes the Bible to be the 
Infallible Word of God, on the testimony and assurance of fallible 
men.”*° Protestants say they believe the whole Bible. Among 
Protestants are Quakers who, in abandoning the sacraments and 
orders of the Bible, have “let a portion of the Word slip out... at 
that hole.” Presbyterians and Baptists, by rejecting confirmation, 
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have let another portion slip out, while Unitarians have virtually 
dropped the Old Testament ‘as an effete book.”** “Away with 
your Apostolic Ministry then! says Protestantism; it is no more 
valid than any other! ... Away with your altars ...; the private 
Christian layman can set up bread and [67/68] wine before him 
invhisvelosetii 722 

In seeking a definition of ‘‘Protestant,” it is rewarding to find 
agreement between High and Low Churchmen; and at the same 
time we must notice the divergent paths which Protestantism— 
based on the Bible—can take, despite the “harmony” claimed by 
the Protestant Churchman. The extreme Low Church view of 
“Protestantism,” in generally good accord with all the foregoing, 
was expressed by the Episcopalian in 1870. It defined “Protestant” 
as the exact opposite of “Catholic,” a definition which we utilized 
in Chapter VIII (p 161) and need not repeat here. 

A Low Church magazine in 1877 published an item describing 
both Protestantism and the Thirty-nine Articles as ‘“‘anti-sacra- 
mental’; it also underscored the seventeenth century practice of 
restricting the name ‘Protestant’ to Anglicans.?? What we find 
here is a group of facts which readily produces a totally wrong im- 
pression. The Articles, of course, were deliberately framed to 
allow much latitude of interpretation. Overemphasizing the ap- 
plication of “Protestant” to Churchmen is just as unwarranted as 
Ewer’s earlier ignoring that same application. Both these stand- 
points represent half-truths whose primary effect, most likely, was 
that of generating mere confusion about terminology. As time has 
gone on, there has been all too much writing of this type in dis- 
cussions of the Church’s name. 


Summary of Definitions 


We have now reached the time when the issue of the name “Prot- 
estant Episcopal” was first raised in General Convention (1877) 
and may now summarize Anglicans’ understanding of “Protestant.” 
The foregoing definitions show nineteenth century High and Low 
Churchmen concurring that “Protestantism” 1) is non-Roman, 2) 
is based on the Bible (discrepancies in interpretation aside), 3) 
does not worry about the type of ministry, and 4) is non sacra- 
mental. High Churchmen also emphasize the point that ‘“Protes- 
tantism” is heterogeneous and did not exist before the Reformation. 
On our own, we gave additional support to the thesis that in modern 
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America the sense of “Protestant” is overwhelmingly negative 
rather than positive. 


“PROTESTANT” AND/OR “CATHOLIC”? 


The belief that Anglicanism is both ‘‘Protestant” and “Catholic” 
has been underlying Churchmen’s thoughts for many centuries. 
Until the extreme semantic shifts of the nineteenth century, such 
a belief could be comfortably entertained within the framework of 
our vocabulary. Naturally adhering to custom, most Churchmen 
persisted in this belief even after the American religious vocabulary 
in general had changed considerably. We saw this attitude in the 
pre-Tractarian period, and will see it continuing for some time 
after the 1840s. Only much later on—perhaps in the 1870s—could 
we say that most Churchmen finally succumbed to the overwhelm- 
ing force of general American usage and abandoned hopes of pre- 
serving “Protestant and Catholic’; from that decade to the present, 
the American language has compelled Churchmen to use “Protes- 
tant or Catholic.” It should be noticed that till about the 1860s 
Low Churchmen were not alone in the effort to preserve ‘‘Protes- 
tant and Catholic”; a good number of High Churchmen, even some 
extremists, held fast to “‘Protestant’”—denying that it was anti- 
thetical to ‘‘Catholic.”” But prior to the 60s other High Church- 
men, and eventually all of them (let us say by the 1870s) rejected 
“Protestant” for it then stood in opposition to “Catholic.” 


“Both-And” Concept 


Having already observed the pre-Tractarian union of ‘Protestant 
and Catholic,” we may resume in the transitional year of 1834 by 
noticing a High Church paper writing, ‘‘For while in common with 
other Protestants, [we] occupy the ground of private judgment, 
[we] have never forfeited the character of the Catholic Church for 
stability in maintaining ... orthodox truth... .’’4 The extremely 
High Church True Catholic (significantly subtitled ‘Reformed, 
Protestant, and Free’) wrote in 1848, “Against such [Roman] 
abuses ..., it thereby becomes the duty of the true Catholic to 
protest, and thereby to earn the title of PROTESTANT.”” An- 
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other article in the True Catholic stated in 1849, “The question 
between Romanists and Catholics is, whether the Pope exists by 
Divine right. ... The papacy has been born and grown.... This 
is precisely what Protestants have always said.’’”¢ 

The extremely Low Protestant Churchman wrote in 1850, our 
Church “is, indeed, Catholic (universal) ; but she is also Protes- 
tant—her Catholicity does not oppose her Protestant character, nor 
does her Protestantism affect her Catholicity. She is Catholic for 
Truth, Protestant against Error.’?” Having defined “Catholic” in 
the ambiguous sense of “universal,” the Protestant Churchman 
undoubtedly did not share the True Catholic’s concept of the term; 
yet the two magazines found nothing incompatible between ‘“‘Cath- 
olic’ and “Protestant.”’ Specifying the fusion of “‘Protestant’’ and 
“Catholic” which others had tacitly assumed, the True Catholic 
stated in 1853 that the genius of Anglicanism is to be found in her 
combination and reconciliation of “apparently antagonistic” prin- 
ciples. “The Church really combines an ancient and Catholic prin- 
ciple with a Protestant one;.... She combines a Divine principle, 
which is ancient and fixed, with one of human development, which 
is modern and mutable.’’?® 


“Both-And” Becomes Untenable 


As time wore on, which is to say, as the American language more 
forcefully commanded acceptance of the dichotomy “Catholic or 
Protestant,” we found some Churchmen desperately fighting a rear 
guard action to preserve ‘‘Catholic and Protestant.” In fact, how- 
ever, they wound up in absurdity. As early as 1844 a certain 
‘““Akeraios” criticized ‘‘some people, meaning well but saying what 
means nothing ... [in] such barbarous composite epithets as 
‘Protestant-Catholic.’ ’’” 

The Churchman, in an 1867 editorial, “Hold Fast the Words 
‘Catholic’ and ‘Protestant,’ ” resorted to the argument of paradox: 
“The noble English Reformers became ‘Protestant,’ in order that 
they might remain ‘Catholic.’... [W]e can say, that we should not 
be Catholic if we were not Protestant.’*® Although one can follow 
this line of thought, he realizes that in the general American scene 
it became silly. But the Churchman was willing to try the same 
tight-rope act a year later in its editorial, “Both Catholic and 
Protestant.” Castigating those Anglicans who had acquiesced in 
the now usual opposition of ‘‘Protestant and Catholic,” this paper 
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averred, “The Church in America is Protestant because it is Cath- 
olic, and could not be Catholic without being Protestant... .’’*! This 
argument, we believe, is simply an exercise in rhetorical gymnas- 
tics; near is far because far is near. 

A more sane attempt to continue the combination of ‘‘Catholic 
and Protestant” appeared in 1869; yet this defence could not be 
durable because, although accurate, it was anachronistic. One 
writer insisted ‘“‘that Protestantism rightly understood, is the 
antithesis of Popery, and not to Catholicity.’’*? Returning to the 
gymnasium, we find the Church Journal writing in 1874, “It is be- 
cause [our Church] is Protestant, ... that she is truly Catholic. 
No Church can claim the Catholic name unless it protests. .. .’’? 
What this argument really shows is that the case for “both-and”’ 
was actually desperate if it could be defended only by acrobatics! 
This stunt really deserved to die for good in the 1870s when it was 
moribund, but it has unfortunately retained an iota of viability 
to the present day; we once heard a High Church bishop use it in a 
speech. 


“Either-Or” Mandatory 


Although the very long Anglican use of “Protestant” had en- 
deared that word to virtually all Churchmen, with many High 
Churchmen among its defenders, it finally became quite clear by 
the 1870s that any concept of both “‘Catholic’”’ and “Protestant” had 
been utterly prohibited by our changing language. This fact was 
mutually recognized by an extremely High and by an extremely 
Low Churchman. Dr. Ewer wrote in 1869, “The various views 
held by [Christians] . .. are all reducible to two great classes, 
namely, the Catholic and the Protestant.’** An editor of the 
Episcopalian wrote in 1870, ‘‘The difference between Catholic and 
Protestant is radical, fundamental, and eternal; may it never be- 
come otherwise.’ Like it or not, American speech demanded and 
continues to demand ‘‘Catholic or Protestant.” 


“PROTESTANT” ATTACKED 


As already observed, Churchmen having been known for three 
centuries as “Protestants” had no objection to the name. Whereas 
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the revival of “Catholic” was pre-Tractarian, the assault on 
“Protestant” stemmed largely from Oxford theology. Some oblique 
dissatisfaction with ‘Protestant Episcopal” (and thus with 
“Protestant’’), to be considered more fully in Chapter X (pp 189- 
190), was discovered in 1807, 1808, and 1829. Certainly the chang- 
ing meaning of “Protestant” in this period must have been respon- 
sible for this embryonic discontent with the name ‘“Protestant.”’ 
The Churchman expressed displeasure with the name in 1834,** and 
also in 1889 when it noted “a marked reaction from the extrav- 
agances and downward tendencies of Protestantism. .. .”°7 But 
when we definitely cross the threshold into the era of Tractarian- 
ism, we harken to the testimony of a Dissenter in 1841 that High 
Churchmen “repudiated the name of protestant, as an unholy and 
odious thing. .. .”3§ Then in 1842 an Anglican claimed the Church 
of England “never did call herself Protestant,” and since the reign 
of William and Mary “the Church in England has never... recog- 
nized the term Protestant as belonging to her.’’*® Any person who 
recalls Chapter I recognizes that this writer simply started off on 
the wrong foot; interestingly enough, we will encounter this same 
error many more times. On firmer ground, the critic deplored 
‘‘with how much pertinacity the Romanist insists upon forcing the 
name Protestant upon [Anglicans] ... in a sense that would seem 
to identify [them] with the errors and schisms of separatists: and 
when we consider how strenuously sects calling themselves Protes- 
tants, strive to fasten it upon [Anglicans] in order to be considered 
‘sister churches,’ it is [to be] regretted... .’*° At this point a per- 
son might well object, “This is nothing new, we saw it in colonial 
days. Why all the fuss?” But remember that in colonial days 
Churchmen could comfortably comport themselves as “Protestants” 
knowing full well they were explicitly set off from “Dissenters.” 
Samuel F. Jarvis in 1843 had “no objection to the term Protes- 
tant, so far as it means rejection of the errors of the Church of 
Rome. It was never used in the Church of England, excepting in 
its original sense [i.e., “to reform, correct’], until after the acces- 
sion of William and Mary.... We are Protestant, only as the East- 
ern Church has been for even a longer time.’’*! This passage seems 
to be perfectly correct except for the part about William and Mary. 
The implication of this author and others is that something— 
specifically what, they do not say— illegitimate had occurred to the 
word “Protestant.” It is true that the Bill of Rights of 1688 stipu- 
lated that the sovereign must be a “Protestant,” and the word was 
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introduced into the Coronation Rite at that time (see p 23). But 
so far as anything presumably sinister is concerned, we fail to see 
ges 

In 1845 a writer decried Protestantism because the term had “a 
merely negative meaning,’*? and in the following year somebody 
else repudiated many beliefs which he designated with the italicized 
word “Protestant.”’*? Then following the First Ritualistic War 
(c 1841-c 1847), objections to the word ‘‘Protestant” diminished; 
but they were to resume after some fifteen years. In 1862 a person 
was quoted as saying, “I am most thoroughly Protestant, sir. I 
don’t believe anything.”” Whereupon the editor of the Church Jour- 
nal remarked, this “‘will show why some persons grow less and less 
fond of the word ‘Protestant.’ ’’*4 The famous Sermons on the 
Failure of Protestantism delivered by Ferdinand C. Ewer in 1868 
immediately reveal that priest’s attitude toward “Protestantism.” 

Recognizing the lingering attachment to the word “Protestant” 
among High Churchmen, Ewer stated, ‘“SSome [people] who en- 
tirely agree with me, regret that I have used the word ‘Protes- 
tantism.’ They would have prefered ‘Sectarianism.’ [Note that 
by this date “Dissent” was evidently beyond resurrection.] But 
we never can cure the word ‘Protestant’ of the general meaning it 
conveys to nine minds out of ten; that is to say, opposition” to 
Catholicism, in which sense “its meaning is fixed.’** By Ewer’s 
time, as we have seen, the American language had already made 
the very changes which provided the basis for his complaint, a com- 
plaint which prevails to the present day. Also containing an ele- 
ment of definition was Ewer’s further observation, ‘‘[O]ur Church 
is neither recent, nor is She Protestant in the popular acceptation 
of that term. I do not, of course, deny that She protests against 
certain errors” of Rome.* 

From the large body of controversial writings inspired by Ewer’s 
Sermons, we have selected one example. A December, 1868, article 
in the Church Journal, ‘Protestantism: The Name and the Thing,” 
was “not defending the term, which [the writer] dislik[ed] very 
much; but” was intending to alleviate a “kind of obscurity” in 
Ewer’s employment of the word. “[Protestant] originally signi- 
fied opposition to Romanism .. . though [by now] the sects have so 
far widened its scope that ... Protestantism has well nigh obliter- 
ated the distinction between what is Catholic and what is merely 
Romish. We admit that the name had thus become perverted... .” 
Regarding the view that “Protestant may be called a negative 
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term,” the article agreed that “the name itself certainly affirms 
nothing. 4' 

An extremely Low Church paper in 1869 reported that some 
Churchmen did not “assume the title Protestant—Anglican is the 
style. Indeed, a growing dislike for the term Protestant is one sign 
of reaching towards this mongrel-popery.’’** The same paper noted 
in 1871 “‘that there are parties in our Denomination . .. who openly 
repudiate the title [of Protestant] as applied to themselves. They 
have their followers in large and increasing numbers, and by their 
organs they openly say they aim at the suppression and banishment 
of the name from all official records and documents, and from cere- 
monial services.’’*® 

It is unnecsseary to give furthr examples of opposition to the 
word “Protestant.” These few samples from a really large body 
of writings state the main grounds of opposition which continue 
to the present day. The term “Protestant” is repudiated because 
1) It is negative, 2) It represents doctrines contrary to those of the 
Church, 8) It signifies ‘non-Catholic,’ 4) It designates groups 
originating during or since the Reformation and also classifies 
Anglicans with a heterogeneous conglomeration of sects; in other 
words, it means “Dissenting.” This is one side of the question. 
What about the other? 


“PROTESTANT” DEFENDED 


High Churchmen were the ones who extolled ‘‘Catholic” and re- 
jected “Protestant,” albeit some of them retained a fondness for 
“Protestant” and tried, unsuccessfully, to maintain both ‘‘Catholic’”’ 
and “Protestant.” Low Churchmen, though frequently construing 
“Catholic” simply as ‘universal’ and on these occasions holding a 
different concept of “Catholic” from that held by High Churchmen, 
never repudiated the word “Catholic” and, of course, maintained 
the dualism of “Catholic and Protestant.”’ Most decidedly, however, 
they defended the name “Protestant.”” To the embryonic dissatis- 
faction with “Protestant” (p 176) we found no rejoinder till 1839 
when a Virginian retorted that the Church in his state “glorie[d] 
in the name of ‘Protestant’ ’”’ and was backed up in this attitude by 
the editors of the Churchman."° 
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With more articulate opposition to the word “Protestant” begin- 
ning in the early 1840s, defence thereupon became more frequent. 
The Churchman in 1840 published an editorial defence of ‘‘Protes- 
tant”? which had an unconvincing ring; its weakness lay in the 
trite theme of “We’re against sin.” Specifically, the Churchman 
wrote, “the Church of Christ has, from the first, been protestant 
against polytheism and idolatry; ... protestant against schism. ... 
[W]e are... Protestant with the Church of Christ against the 
enemies of our salvation... .°! Much better was an 1842 letter to 
the editor of the Churchman which extolled the term ‘‘Protestant”’ 
as “a time-honored title, consecrated by the blood of martyrs.’ 
This defence, going beyond any mere sentimental attachment to the 
word “Protestant” by recalling a very grim fact of history, shows 
that “‘Protestant”’? may not be lightly dismissed. 

In opposition to Tractarianism, Low Churchmen launched the 
belligerent Protestant Churchman in August, 1848; the ‘Pros- 
pectus” to the first issue of this paper promised to oppose vigorously 
all those who sought to “unprotestantize”’ the Church. Regarding 
the “Origin of the term Protestant,” the editors regrettably said 
nothing of value for us.*? Then, taking up cudgels against an Eng- 
lish Tractarian, the Protestant Churchman flatly stated ‘‘that our 
Church [is] professedly Protestant not only in her articles but in 
her name... .’°4 This defence, albeit circular, looks valid but has 
two weaknesses. When a person tries to prove anything by the 
Articles he is getting onto thin ice because of their intentional 
ambivalence. Of course the Church is “professedly Protestant... 
in her name,” but—as we have seen and as the editors probably did 
not realize—the word “Protestant” in the 1840s meant something 
quite different from what it had meant in the 1780s. 

Right from the outset, we must observe, there was no discussion 
of the word “Protestant” on the causative ground of semantic 
change. Instead, there was a violent controversy on a partisan 
basis. Besides engendering tremendous friction and high tempers, 
this partisan warfare utterly concealed the fundamentally semantic 
nature of the question. Probably this false start was unavoidable, 
since the Tractarian storm was far more obvious than the subtle 
and silent shifts of language. Being waged on grounds other than 
the basic ones, this dispute has remained (evidently) insoluble: 
It stands today just where it stood over a century ago. And we 
believe it will persist in insolubility until it is considered primarily 
in the light of language, of history, and of semantic change. 
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A specious defence of “‘Protestant’”’ which prevails to the present 
day was offered by the Protestant Churchman in 1856. In casting 
odium upon those who repudiated the name ‘‘Protestant,” this paper 
cited the fact that such eminent Churchmen as Cranmer, Hall, and 
Laud referred to “the true Protestant religion established by law 
in England.’®> We know they did; and we saw in Chapter I that 
the word “Protestant” had a very different and exclusive meaning 
in those days. Undoubtedly the Protestant Churchman advanced 
this argument in good faith, and we feel sure it has been so ad- 
vanced ever since. Lacking adequate information about the lan- 
guage, people cannot be blamed for an innocent error. But innocent 
errors like this (and others) have unfortunately added to misunder- 
standing and stimulated hostilities. 

Really, there was no defence of ‘‘Protestant”’ worthy of repeti- 
tion till 1878; in that year the Southern Churchman declared, 
“When [the Popish Church] withdraws the word Roman from her 
catholic and apostolic title, the word protestant will drop from 
ours. The limiting word in hers compels a corresponding limitation 
of ours. When she ceases to excommunicate [a reference to the 
Papal Bull against Elizabeth], we shall cease to protest.’”®* Whether 
or not a person agrees with this argument, it is a positive statement 
of the fact generally expressed in a negative manner, namely, 
Protestant means non-Roman. In the next year (1879) the South- 
ern Churchman utilized “billy goat’ Latin and elaborated on the 
previous principle by stating, ‘Protestant is not ‘a witness for 
truth,’ but a witness against error, and especially Romish error. 
[From] this grand word, and it always will be grand as long as 
Roman error exists, ... never let us shrink... .”°’ Again the point 
is emphasized that ‘‘Protestant” represents a determined stand 
against Rome. 

Interestingly enough, even a High Church publication in 1880 de- 
fended the name “Protestant.” The Churchman averred, “Our 
Church is Protestant in fact, and we see no good reason why it 
should not be in name. ... [We are] Catholic in opposition to 
Geneva [and] Protestant to the errors of Rome. ... The Church 
has but used her power of adapting her notes or names to the age 
in which she lives, and, while she preserves the faith entire, is as 
rightfully Protestant in our day as she was Christian [instead of 
Jewish] at Antioch. .. .”°% This is the same stand as that taken 
above by Low Churchmen, namely, of construing ‘Protestant’ 
squarely in opposition to Rome. But in justifying this position, 
the Churchman fell into the blunder of offering in evidence a con- 
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cept which supported just the opposite view! If the Church in 1880 
were “adapting her notes and names to the age in which she 
live[d],’’ then she would not have been perpetuating the notes and 
names of 1780 but would have been replacing them with those of 
1880! It is remarkable how close people can come to reality and 
then miss it altogether. 

We believe that the strongest reason offered in defence of 
“Protestant” was that the word stood diametrically in opposition to 
Rome. Another reason which very likely appealed to many people 
was that Churchmen should never abjure the term “Protestant” 
simply because they were ‘Protestant.” But this argument is 
circular and, in the light of nineteenth century definitions of 
“Protestant,” really comes to grief. Also we must reject those 
specious arguments based upon inadequate knowledge of seven- 
teenth and eighteenth century English. In much the same manner, 
we cannot accept the defence that ‘‘Protestant” is an affirmative 
word. 

The foregoing nineteenth century arguments favoring “Protes- 
tant,” as well as those opposing it (in the preceding section), are 
generally the very same ones which prevail to the present day. Un- 
less we utterly fail to understand the evidence and evaluate it prop- 
erly, we cannot help being much more impressed by the case against 
“Protestant” than by the case for it. Yet during the past century, 
we feel safe in saying, the validity of argument has been over- 
whelmed by the hyperemotionalism of partisanship. Thus the old 
controversy persists—sometimes flaming, sometimes smoldering— 
to the present day. In any event, we are now equipped to handle the 
nineteenth and twentieth century disputes about ‘Protestant 
Episcopal” per se in the immediately following chapters. 


RECOGNITION OF SEMANTIC CHANGE 


Before concluding the chapter, we must add this one section 
characterized by brevity. The brevity is highly and lamentably sig- 
nificant: it reveals the extent to which semantic change—the prime 
causation of dispute—was recognized! 

A person observed in 1848, “[T]he meaning of words changes, 
is constantly changing; it is, therefore, unsafe to argue from the 
ancient meaning of words, when they are used by moderns. The 
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most important word to which this remark can be applied ... is 
‘Catholic.’ ’’®® Beyond that he said little, and regarding ‘“Protes- 
tant” he said nothing. 

Twenty-five years later, Arthur C. Coxe, Bishop of Western New 
York, took cognizance of the fact that meanings change; but when 
it came to a modus operandi for this recognition, his admonition 
hardly probed beneath the surface. Regarding “Catholic” in the 
creeds, Bishop Coxe wrote, ‘Conscience demands that any idea 
which has been foisted into popular thought and language other 
than that which was in the mind of those who originally used the 
word Catholic ... should be discarded. ... Thus, the term Protes- 
tant should no longer be employed by theologians without a careful 
discrimination between its historic, political, religious and popular 
meanings. These are commonly so confused as to pervert all logical 
inferences.”’®° Regrettably His Right Reverence shed no light on 
either the historic or the other meanings. 

Realizing that something was awry in the language, but offering 
no solution, a person wrote in 1874, “It is a very puzzling thing... 
to adjust these matters [“‘Protestant Episcopal” and “‘Holy Cath- 
olic’’] so as to avoid the conclusion that we belong, in some way, to 
two Churches at once... .”* In respect to the question “What 
is Protestantism?” a writer stated in 1881, “Names change their 
meaning, and systems change their character. Re-adjustments thus 
become necessary. . .. Protestantism has so utterly changed its 
base and character [since the sixteenth century], that the very 
name has become significant of principles which are subversive of 
its original intent, and of Catholic Christian truth.” Regarding 
changes in the name ‘‘Protestant,” he said nothing more, though he 
did admonish Churchmen “summarily to part company with the 
name.’’® 

Herewith we conclude a full recital of all evidence found bearing 
directly on a recognition of semantic change. 

Comment is unnecessary. 


SUMMARY 


Fundamental changes in the nineteenth century American re- 
ligious vocabulary described in Chapter VII were ultimately respon- 
sible for an Anglican appraisal of the word “Protestant.” Prior to 
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the Oxford Movement practically no heed was given to “Protestant” 
or the things it stood for; thereafter, ‘“Protestant” was subjected 
to considerable scrutiny. 

“Protestant,” of course, was closely interrelated with both “Cath- 
olic’ and “‘Dissenter.” As the last term disappeared from American 
use, Anglicans strove desperately to retain it so that they would 
remain distinguished from ‘‘other Protestants.”’ By the 1860s fail- 
ure in this effort was apparent, so Churchmen fell in line with the 
common American practice of using ‘‘Protestant” as the replace- 
ment for “Dissenter.”’ Inescapably ‘‘Protestant” in this new con- 
struction was subjected to attack. 

“Catholic” was the other term intimately bound up with “Protes- 
tant.” In Chapter VIII we found “‘Catholic” understood as embrac- 
ing pre-Reformation existence, apostolic ministry, sacramental 
system, and basing the Bible on the Church. Besides the meaning 
of “non-Roman,” the present chapter showed “Protestant” to be 
just the opposite of “Catholic” on all the above counts—a definition 
which admirably fits that concept represented by the defunct name 
of ‘‘Dissent.”’ 

The dispute about terminology hinged upon the key terms 
“Protestant” and “Catholic.” Of the two, “Protestant” was the 
one which by far evoked the more antagonism. Assailants of 
“Protestant” considered the term negative, opposed to the tenets 
of Anglicanism, and one which classified Churchmen with all sorts 
of sectarians. These objections were in very good accord with nine- 
teenth century American word use. Defenders of “Protestant” con- 
sidered the term positive, closely identified with Anglicanism, and 
one which sharply distinguished Churchmen from Romanists. Only 
in the last point, and to a certain extent in the second, was the 
defence in agreement with semantics. 

From various sides came propositions which upon reflection 
seemed to be untenable and which should be singled out here. In 
view of the obvious fact that modern English is not ancient Latin, 
the contention that “Protestant” is a positive word was dismissed, 
as was the contention in Chapter VIII that ‘‘Catholic’” meant “uni- 
versal.” In describing the fact that the age-old English Church 
underwent changes during the Reformation, modern American dic- 
tion simply cannot countenance such an acrobatic aphorism as “The 
Church is Protestant because it’s Catholic, and Catholic because it’s 
Protestant.” Quite unacceptable were those defences of ‘‘Protes- 
tant” based upon its use by Laud or its inclusion in the name of 
the American Church, since these defences stemmed from inade- 
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quate knowledge of the seventeenth and eighteenth century re- 
ligious vocabularies. Totally erroneous were those attacks upon 
“Protestant” which claimed that the word was not used prior to 
1688 in reference to Anglicanism. In making these observations, 
we are under no delusion that the aforesaid propositions have by 
now vanished or will suddenly do so. We will encounter them many 
more times and will be compelled, each time, to reject them. 

The pity and futility of the dispute about ‘‘Catholic” and “Protes- 
tant” and “Protestant Episcopal’ which has continued for well over 
a century is that it has always been waged in the realm of partisan 
controversy. Unless we misunderstand the evidence in Chapters I 
through VII, this question is basically one of language. 


NOTE ON METHOD 


The Note on Method for this chapter applies also to Chapters VIII and X. 
Our goal is to record the Anglican understanding of and reaction to key re- 
ligious designations over a span of approximately eighty years (c 1800 to 
c 1880). This span begins during the time when the Church was recovering 
from the effects of the Revolution and proceeds somewhat into the period 
when General Convention began discussing the name ‘Protestant Episcopal.” 
As we saw in Chapter VII, American religious terminology has been largely 
fixed since c 1870, so the material contained in this and the preceding chapter 
supplies the necessary semantic information for our subsequent consideration 
of the name “Protestant Episcopal.” 

Quite understandably, our best source of material for a continuous study of 
terminology is the Church press. Because Anglican word usage is of great 
importance for our purpose, sampling at intervals would be inadequate. Con- 
sequently, we covered the Church press annually, month by month and week 
by week, from 1804 through 1880. 

We believe we have made good use of the material at our disposal; at the 
same time we are aware of possible inherent shortcomings offered by that 
very material. Specifically: before 1830 was our material representative of 
Church journalism as a whole? After 1830, we are quite sure it was. The 
Anglican press in America is a subject which is in need of a thorough study; 
so far none has been made. Consequently, with no handbook of the American 
Church press at our disposal, we cannot be positive that we have not missed 
some important sources. At least two studies of American Church periodicals 
are available, and they are both quite satisfactory as far as they go, but they 
do not go as far as we would like. One is Clifford P. Morehouse, “Origins of 
the Episcopal Church Press from Colonial Days to 1840,” Historical Magazine 
of the Protestant Episcopal Church, XI (1942), No. 3; and the other is Charles 
Mampoteng, “The Library of the General Theological Seminary and American 
Church History,” ibid, V (1936), 225 ff (the latter article discusses the peri- 
odical holdings of that library). Both of these studies, however, are based 
upon the periodical holdings of New York’s General Theological Seminary 
Library; so what they tell us is not the story of the Church press in general, 
but the story of General Seminary’s collection in particular. On the other hand, 
since General has by far the most complete Anglican library in the country, 
this shortcoming is not calamitous. . 

We explored the serial collection of the General Theological Seminary Li. 
brary. A chronological list of the publications used and the periods covered 
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follows. Whenever a periodical had an index which looked reliable, we em- 

ployed the index; otherwise we skimmed the journals page by page. Admitted- 

ly, we did not use every nineteenth century Anglican paper; yet from those 
journals employed we gathered so much material that a great amount of 
it had to be rejected lest this book grow to monstrous size. 

Whenever possible, we tried to pair a High Church magazine with a Low 
Church one. In parentheses beside each title in the following list we have 
added the letters “H,” “M,” or “L,” depending upon whether the journal was 
High, Medium, or Low in its outlook. Often it was simple to establish the 
viewpoint of a particular paper; but sometimes it was not, therefore some of 
our classifications may be open to challenge. Whenever it seems pertinent, 
successive titles will be listed for magazines which changed their names. But 
it must be noted that all variant titles are not given, nor are various places of 
publication; this complete information may be found in the Union List of 
Serials. The dates in parentheses are the inclusive ones for which a periodical 
was used. An asterisk beside a date means that the journal either began 
or ceased publication in that year. The earliest nineteenth century periodical 
in the General Seminary collection, the first American Church magazine that 
anybody knows about, begins in 1804. Thus, we could not get all the way back 
to 1800. 

(H) Churehman’s Magazine, New Haven (1804*-15; suspended publication 
1816-20; resumed 1821-30). Successive title: E'piscopal Watchman. 

(M) Christian Journal, New York (1817*-18). 

(L) Washington Theological Repository, Washington (1819*-30*). 

(M or H) Protestant Episcopalian, Philadelphia (1830; 1833-38). 

(L) Episcopal Recorder, Philadelphia (1832-40; file only 28% complete 1835- 
40). 

(L) Christian Witness, Boston (1835*-42). 

(H) Churchman, New York (1831*-46; 1867-80). 

(H) True Catholic, New York (1843*-58*). 

(H) Church Journal, New York (1858-78*). 

(H) Living Church, Chicago (1878*-80). 

(L) Protestant Churchman, New York (1848*-73*; actually seceded with 
Bishop Cummins in that year). Successive titles: Christian Times; 
Episcopalian. 

(L) Southern Churchman, Richmond (1874-80). 

Some ostensible shortcomings in the preceding list should be explained. 
Prior to 1820, but two magazines were utilized, neither of them Low; the rea- 
son is that no other worth-while periodicals antedating 1820 were found in the 
General Seminary collection. With no thorough study of the Church press 
available, we do not even know whether Low Church journals existed before 
1820. If they existed, they would most likely be found in the Library of the 
Virginia Theological Seminary; but in response to our query, that institution 
reported (March, 1957) it had none. Inquiries to Episcopal Theological Semi- 
nary and to Bexley Hall were also fruitless. Apparently we are compelled to 
do without Low Church papers prior to 1820, but we will shortly describe a 
remedy for that situation. 

Beginning with the Churchman, there seems to be an overabundance of High 
Church journals. This results largely from the need to obtain a continuous 
stream of High Church thought; if the reader looks closely at the dates, he will 
see that one magazine picks up just about where the previous one ended. 
The Low Protestant Churchman runs almost continuously throughout this pe- 
riod, so there was no need to have a great number of Low Church papers. As 
a matter of fact, the Protestant Churchman was so zealously Low and acutely 
vigilant that it obviated the need for any other periodical of that school. 
Having so sensitive a recorder as the Protestant Churchman at our disposal, 
we feel quite sure that we missed nothing of importance during the long pe- 
riod of its existence. A person may wonder, however, why we did not utilize 
so esteemed a Low Church paper as the Southern Churchman before 1874; 
the simple reason is that issues prior to c 1870 are not to be found in the Gen- 
eral Seminary collection, and the only nearly complete file is that of the Vir- 
ginia State Library in Richmond. 
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The pre-1840 Low Church sources enumerated above proved to be so inade- 
quate as to render a very incomplete account of that school’s thought. To 
remedy the deficiency, we went through General Seminary’s card catalog for 
the pre-1840 publications of important Low Churchmen, a search which di- 
vulged twenty-six pertinent titles from the following representative authors: 
Philander Chase, Alexander Griswold, John P. K. Henshaw, Charles P. Mc- 
Ilvane, James Madison, William L. Meade, James Milnor, Richard C. Moore, 
Samuel Provoost, John S. Stone, Stephen Tyng, and William White. 


CHAPTER: X: “PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL” 
BECOMES AN ISSUE (TO 1877) 


mately related to and also part of both the semantic and 

theological developments of the nineteenth century. Accord- 
ingly, it will be especially useful to keep in mind the progression 
of Anglican attitudes toward ‘Catholic’ and ‘Protestant’ ex- 
hibited in Chapters VIII and IX and, whenever necessary, to refer 
back to the chronological list of word meanings given at the begin- 
ning of Chapter VIII. 

In the present chapter we will see that attention devoted to the 
name “Protestant Episcopal” (although basically a linguistic topic) 
is closely related to nineteenth century theological disputes. Some 
critical notice was taken of the name “Protestant Episcopal” prior 
to 1830; but real discussion begins in the 1830s, then rises and falls 
as the partisan controversies stirred up by Tractarianism rise and 
fall. Right after the Second Ritualistic War, the name ‘‘Protestant 
Episcopal” as a specific issue finally got into the General Conven- 
tion of 1877. Except for three Conventions (1880, 1922, and 1928), 
every one since that date has heard debates about the name “‘Protes- 
tant Episcopal’’—long after the issue of Tractarianism per se had 
disappeared from the Convention’s agenda. 

For whatever it may be worth, the issue of “Protestant Episco- 
pal” has the distinction of being that topic which has concerned 
more General Conventions than any other one in the whole history 
of the American Church! How long it will continue to be kicked 
around unsettled, nobody can say. However, we can say with con- 
siderable regret that the semantic question of “Protestant Episco- 
pal” has usually been treated as a bone of partisan dispute; we 
hope that someday it will be treated as a phenomenon of language. 


ES iscussion about the name ‘‘Protestant Episcopal” is both inti- 


HISTORIOGRAPHY OF THE NAME “PROTESTANT 
EPISCOPAL” 


In Chapter VI, “Adopting the Name,” we submitted the thesis 
that Marylanders of the early 1780s deliberately kept their ac- 
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tivities secret. Not until a century later, with Allen’s account, did 
people know anything about the name’s adoption. And even at that, 
it must be noted that Allen told only where and when “Protestant 
Episcopal” was selected; he did not explain why. 

Having gone through tremendous amounts of late eighteenth and 
early nineteenth century material, both printed and MS, we were 
struck by the fact that nothing was ever said about the name 
“Protestant Episcopal.” This points up our observation in Chapter 
VI that at the time of its adoption and for several decades there- 
after, the name ‘‘Protestant Episcopal’ was not an issue; it was not 
even a subject! 

Emphasizing the complete lack of interest in—and, necessarily, 
ignorance of—‘Protestant Episcopal” as a topic, we can point to 
the first literature which may be construed as historical accounts 
of the American Church: Bishop White said nothing about the 
name in his 1808 article “History of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church” for Rees’ Cyclopedia, his Memoirs of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church (1820, second edition 1836), or his Past and 
Future... of the Protestant Episcopal Church (1834), nor did 
Hawks in his famous two volume Contributions to the Ecclesias- 
tical History of the United States (1836-1839) or in his 1840 article 
on the “Constitution of the Protestant Episcopal Church.’ Inter- 
estingly enough, whether from oversight, ignorance, or collusion, 
White (in 1820) designated the 18 August 1783 convention as the 
first one in Maryland,? and never even mentioned the 1784 Address 
of his old friend William Smith which points at least to 1781. 
Hawks, in 1840, then repeated much the same story.’ 

Although Americans showed no interest in the name of their 
Church, Englishmen might have been curious. Yet the first four 
British histories of the American Church (1822-1844) paid no at- 
tention to “‘Protestant Episcopal” as a topic,* and two later ones 
(1846 and 1861) did nothing but offer some poor speculation.°® 

Not till Allen published his letter in the Church Journal for 19 
February 1862 was any knowledge of the name’s adoption revealed; 
yet so far as we could see, no notice whatsoever was taken of this 
information (except for Perry’s rebuke). Not till 1878 did Allen 
publish his account fully, whereupon it was reprinted almost en- 
tirely in Horace W. Smith’s Life... of William Smith (1880) ,° and 
was then republished verbatim in Perry’s History of 1885. When 
relating how the Church’s name was adopted, every subsequent his- 
torian has relied exclusively upon Allen, viz.: Coleman, 1895; Tif- 
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fany, 1903; McConnell, 1916; Manross, 1950; Addison, 1951; and 
Rightmyer, 1956.’ 

Now let us take stock of what has been known about adopting 
the name “Protestant Episcopal’”’: almost nothing. Since the 1880s, 
everything has hinged upon Allen’s reconstruction, and we are 
eternally indebted to Dr. Allen for his unique discovery which has 
stood up under rigorous scrutiny. But prior to Allen, i.e., in the 
period discussed in this chapter, the circumstances of adopting the 
Church’s name were utterly unknown. This important fact must be 
kept in mind. 


THE PRE-TRACTARIAN PERIOD 


Early Discontent (1807-1829) 


As early as 1807 we found inchoate and oblique questioning of 
the propriety of the name “Protestant Episcopal.” In March of 
that year a person “wished that all [Anglicans] would adopt and 
uniformly adhere to the primitive and appropriate language, which 
was THE CHURCH.... Innovations and novelties, whether in 
sentiments or in words [e.g., “Protestant Episcopal’’-?] should be 
cautiously avoided... .’’8 

In that same March of 1807, an Englishman was “[d]uly im- 
pressed with the excellence of the reformed episcopal church” in 
America.® This harkens back to the peculiar objection against 
“Protestant Episcopal’ raised by Jeremiah Leaming in 1786 (p 
117) with his implied substitution of “Reformed Episcopal.” In 
terestingly enough, largely this same idea was reiterated by Abra- 
ham Jarvis (Bishop of Connecticut) in 1808. Writing to Bishop 
Claggett on 7 April 1808, Jarvis stated he would not be able to at- 
tend the General Convention scheduled to meet in Baltimore that 
coming fall. His letter concluded with this opinion :'° 


That [Church] constitut™ has always appeared to me as a very 
awkward thing. Why could it not be placed with the canons, & each 
Art. made one canon and the whole headed by constitutions and 
Canons of the reformed Ep. chh instead of protestt. Ep chh in the 
USs. I am confident such head would be more consistent w[ith] th[e] 
correct notions of the church.... 


When we first encountered this idea in 1786, we dismissed it as 
something erratic, as indeed it was at that time. But when we again 
meet it in 1808—and recall the changes that the American re- 
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ligious vocabulary had undergone during the two intervening 
decades—we are willing to give it a more favorable reception. 
Within thirty years after the name “Protestant Episcopal’ was 
adopted, alterations in the meaning of “Protestant”? had become 
quite noticeable; and within the same thirty years at least four 
people had expressed the desire for a different name. That there 
is a causal relationship between these phenomena seems undeniable. 
Dissatisfaction with the name “Protestant Episcopal’ was lim- 
ited to a very small number of people; not until two decades later 
did we discover any more evidence of discontent. In a brief essay 
on “Appellations and Doctrines of Churchmen” in 1829, a person 
remarked, ‘“‘Setting aside modern names of distinction, I can re- 
pose with delight on the name by which we are called, viz.: the 
Church.’ Although the Anglican body had been known for sev- 
eral centuries simply as “the Church,” this designation was well on 
its way to extinction among the generality of Americans by 1829. 
This author, we believe, was indulging in wishful thinking if he sup- 
posed that the traditional term “the Church” would drown out any 
“modern names of distinction” such as “Protestant Episcopal.” 


First Plea For Entirely Different Name (1834) 


These timid and generally oblique criticisms of “Protestant 
Episcopal’—which could stem only from semantic shift—finally 
developed into a direct assault on the name in 1834 and the proposal 
(apparently in the tradition of “Reformed Episcopal’) that it be 
changed to ‘“‘“Reformed Catholic.” Expressing discontent, the editor 
of the Churchman wrote in the issue for 22 March 1834:7 


By the by, Protestant Episcopal does not well express the character 
of our Church. Protestant implies that the distinguishing point of our 
communion is one of opposition to some other body. Such was once 
the case; but the crisis which caused it has long since passed by, and 
Episcopal, on our theory of a perfectly constituted Church, is super- 
fluous. In a late British periodical we observe the Protestant Episco- 
pal Church in this country designated as the Reformed Catholic 
Church. Now in the spirit of staunch and uncompromising opposition 
to Popery in all the multiplicity of its diabolical deformities, we will 
not yield to the most determined champion of the Reformation. And 
yet we like this name [Reformed Catholic]. It is most expressive of 
the polity and state of our Church. The Church to which we belong 
has the stability of Catholicism, while it has cut up by the roots all 
the enthralling and soul-killing heresies of Rome... . It is our priv- 
ilege to retain the best doctrines of the Reformation without any 
aberration from the ancient and Catholic order... . 


The sympathies expressed in this comment require little elabora- 
tion. By 1834, “Protestant Episcopal” had come largely to signify 
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“non-Catholic Dissenting Episcopal.” Also, the editor considered 
“Episcopal” redundant, a point which would be raised occasionally 
in the future, but which we will ignore for the sake of simplicity. 
Linking Anglicanism with the Reformation (as the editor did) 
and noting the precedent (however slight) of “Reformed Episco- 
pal,” we see that the adjective “Reformed” had a legitimate claim 
to consideration.'® ‘Catholic’ was immediately sanctioned by the 
revived stress which Anglicans had been laying on this term in the 
first thirty years of the nineteenth century. Vis-a-vis the American 
language, and within the Anglican mores, the editor had good rea- 
son for opposing ‘Protestant Episcopal’ and was undoubtedly 
pleased to find ready at hand as a substitute ‘‘Reformed Catholic.” 

Although dissatisfaction with “Protestant Episcopal’ was a 
manifestation of American linguistic development, we notice that 
the replacement term ‘“‘Reformed Catholic’ came from ‘‘a late 
British periodical.” So soon after Keble’s sermon beginning the 
Oxford Movement (14 July 18383) could this new name have been 
a bit of Tractarianism? Regrettably, in March of 1834, the Church- 
man’s editor did not bother giving us any more information about 
his source in some unidentified ‘‘late British periodical.”’ Yet after 
searching through thirty-six British journals of that time, we feel 
sure he was referring to an article by Walter] F[arquhar] 
H{[ook], ‘‘The Reformed Catholic Church in America,” British 
Magazine, IV (1 December 1833), 597-607. At that date the name 
“Reformed Catholic’ is unquestionably Tractarian. Regrettably, 
the article itself said nothing for our purposes. It did not even use 
the name “Reformed Catholic” in the text (‘Protestant Episco- 
pal” or “American Episcopal” were the only appellatives) ; this 
neologism was restricted to the title. Evidently, ““Reformed Cath- 
olic’’ represents the first iota of Tractarianism to reach America 
where it was welcomed by a pre-existing linguistic need. 

This need, resulting from the changed American religious vocabu- 
lary, was soon re-emphasized by another person who simply glossed 
over the Tractarian addition. A letter published in the Churchman 
for 12 April 1834 stated, “[Y]ou observe [22 March] that you like 
the name ‘Reformed Catholic Church,’ as applied to the Protestant 
Episcopal Church. I agree, for the reasons you assigned, that it is 
preferable to the present name, but permit me to ask why the non- 
called [“now-called’’-?] Protestant Episcopal Church be designated 
by any name?” To the objection that people would not be able to 
“distinguish Her from the various sects” he responded with anec- 
dote. On visiting near Philadelphia, he had asked “a respectable 
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looking grey-haired colored man,... ‘What church is that?’ Ans. 
‘It is a Baptist meeting house.’ ‘And what one that?’ Ans. ‘A 
Methodist meeting house.’. .. ‘And what is that other church?’ 
‘That'sithe’ Church, Sir:):7 

Only three weeks after its objection to the name ‘Protestant 
Episcopal,” the Churchman printed a letter of concurrence. With 
this letter of agreement we also become aware of the existence of 
two schools of thought: one calling for a new name (‘‘Reformed 
Catholic’) and one calling for an old name (“the Church’). Of 
the two, ‘“Reformed Catholic” was to attract the greater follow- 
ing and become an item for discussion in General Convention ten 
years later (1844) ; for common American usage, “‘the Church” was 
simply beyond resuscitation. As noted in Chapter VIII (p 163), 
‘Reformed Catholic” would die out in the late 1840s and be replaced 
by “American Catholic” which would persevere well into the twen- 
tieth century as the most commonly proposed replacement for 
“Protestant Episcopal.” 

Before leaving this 1834 discontent with the name “Protestant 
Episcopal’ we should underscore two things: First, the alacrity 
with which the proposal to change the name was seconded—but 
with the traditional name ‘“‘the Church” substituted for the Brit- 
icism “Reformed Catholic’”—emphasizes that the desire for change 
was a native pre-Tractarian phenomenon resulting from shifts in 
the American vocabulary. It seems virtually impossible that there 
could have been such a thing as an American Tractarian within 
only eight months after Keble’s sermon; this opinion is reinforced 
by the fact that Oxford theology received but scant attention in this 
country prior to 1839. This, combined with the oblique questioning 
of ‘Protestant Episcopal’ in 1807 and 1829 plus Jarvis’ direct 
challenge in 1808, very likely justifies a categorical statement: The 
desire to change the name is a pre-Oxfordian product of American 
semantics. The second thing to underscore is that there was no 
stampede to scrap the name “Protestant Episcopal.” The objectors 
of 1807-1834 were simply pioneers blazing a trail which some would 
follow later and which others would try to obliterate. 


Opposition to Change (1835-1839) 
Along that trail another step was taken late in 1834 or early in 


1835 when Bishop George W. Doane republished “The Reformed 
Catholic Church in America” in a magazine which, evidently, dis- 
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appeared without trace well over a hundred years ago.** Doane’s 
republishing “The Reformed Catholic Church in America” was 
severely rebuked in a letter to the editor of the E'piscopal Recorder 
(21 February 1835) ** and by part of an article in that same paper 
(25 April 1835).17 The latter did little but complain about those 
who “adopt[ed] the language of the ‘Reformed Catholic Church,’ ’’*® 
yet the former zealously defended ‘‘the name which the Church in 
this country has chosen for herself’? and went on to express “sur- 
prize that an American editor should select a foreign article, whose 
very caption attaches ... an ecclesiastical nickname... .’’ Here we 
can include only a few parts of this long letter. Its outraged author 
declared, “‘No, Sir, ‘the Protestant Episcopal Church in the United 
States’ was named in infancy, and at the altar by her venerable 
fathers; and it can scarcely be expected that she will consent at 
this late day to be rebaptized by the hands of a foreigner... .’’?° 

Although no more was found in the Church press” about replac- 
ing “Protestant Episcopal” with “Reformed Catholic” for several 
years,”! the topic had evidently been discussed in conversation. 
Thus, a Virginian wrote in 1839 that the Church in his state 
“glories in the name of ‘Protestant,’ and would not exchange it for 
the new-fangled one so much esteemed by some, of ‘Reformed Cath- 
olic,’...”?? From a Virginian especially, this attitude should sur- 
prize nobody. But the Churchman itself, which first proposed re- 
placing ‘‘Protestant Episcopal” with ‘‘Reformed Catholic,’ imme- 
diately responded, ‘‘We agree to the letter. We, as well as the 
Church in Virginia, glory in the name of Protestant; and as long 
as there are any such things on earth as Romanism and Popery, 
would exchange it for no other... .”* 

This strange fence-jumping must not obscure the most important 
aspect of the whole issue: namely, the beginnings toward changing 
the name resulted from American speech and not from Oxford 
theology. In all the writings (1834-1839) used to this point, not a 
single author on either side made recourse to or even mentioned 
Tractarianism. Fundamentally, the subject of changing the 
Church’s name is a native semantic phenomenon. 


AFTER THE TRACTS (1839-1844) 


Repeating a now familiar idea, the infant pre-Tractarian move- 
ment to alter the name ‘Protestant Episcopal” because its mean- 
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ing had changed was stimulated by the arrival of Oxford theology. 
Just where to draw the line between native and foreign influences 
by 1889 is quite impossible. Thus, from 1839 through 1848 the 
New York Diocesan Journal dropped the words “Protestant Episco- 
pal” from its title. Which force was more influential in causing 
this change, Oxford theology or American English, we cannot say 
for sure. All we know is that criticism arose and “the advocates 
of wmprovement were awed by [the temper of the 1848 Diocesan 
Convention] into silence, and the good old-fashioned title was con- 
firmed by an unanimous vote.’’*4 


“Protestant Episcopal” Attacked 


By 1841 the intermittent pre-Tractarian complaints about the 
name “Protestant Episcopal” began flowing in that steady stream 
—now swelling, now diminishing—which continues right on to the 
present day and whose end is not yet in sight. A full-sized blast 
called “The Catholic Church’ from somebody using the pseudonym 
“Hope” appeared in the protean Churchman for 6 February 1841. 
Undoubtedly combining the impulses of American speech and Ox- 
ford theology, “Hope” blamed “the inadequate designation of 
Protestant Episcopal” for causing ‘‘those who are ignorant of Cath- 
olic principles for confounding us with the numerous sects.” He 
went on to ‘‘appeal to the proper authorities of the Church to do 
away [with] the glaring contradiction between” the name “Protes- 
tant Episcopal” and the creedal term ‘‘Catholic.” This is the first 
specific demand (as distinct from a suggestion) we have found for 
the Church to take legislative action in regard to the name. 

“Hope” concluded his article by stating, “Bishop Whittingham, 
I am told, writes himself Bishop of the Catholic Church in Mary- 
land; if so, it is much to his credit. May we not look to the Bishops 
of the next General Convention [1841] to encourage this return to 
primitive usage?” Even though his hopes for General Convention 
action in 1841 would not materialize, his letter is quite important 
for first proposing with no equivocation that legislation be enacted 
“to do away” with the name “Protestant Episcopal’ and replace 
it with “Catholic, American Catholic, Reformed Catholic, or Cath- 
olic Apostolic.” From that day forward the name of the Church has 
been a live and unsettled issue; beginning in the General Conven- 
tion of 1883 and for some time thereafter, “Catholic” or some vari- 
ant thereof was the most usually suggested replacement. 
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Much evidence of dissatisfaction with the name was displayed in 
the early 1840s. For example, people “‘regretted that an appellation 
so liable to be misunderstood had ever been chosen to designate any 
branch of the one Catholic Apostolic Church,’’** or complained that 
the name “class[ed] us among the Protestant sects,’ while “the 
title page of our Prayer Book show[ed] prima facie evidence of 
schism.”?? Often “Protestant Episcopal’ was denounced as “a neg- 
ative term,” a denial of the Church’s Catholicism.”® Although these 
opinions are undoubtedly manifestations of Tractarianism, they al- 
so arise unavoidably from the differences between the late eight- 
eenth and mid nineteenth century vocabularies. 

Emphasizing the misunderstanding which stems from the name 
“Protestant Episcopal,” a book reviewer stated in September, 
1844: the term is ‘‘a local and temporary designation; and unless 
the title page of the Prayer Book is of more authority than the 
creeds, it ought not to take the place of honor which belongs to our 
more ancient and glorious name. And when advantage is taken, as 
is often done, of this accidental title, to thrust the Church into a 
position which she has never taken ... with the sects and doctrines 
which she disowns, ... [then] we feel obliged to adopt the tone and 
language of rebuke.’ 

By itself, this passage is illuminating; it is also significant be- 
cause it summarizes so many of the views expressed between 1839 
and 1844. These opinions, of course, come from the period when 
the full force of Oxford theology first reached America. Some of 
them hint and others directly demand that General Convention 
change the Church’s name. The first such desire was expressed by 
“Hope” in February, 1841; perhaps trial balloons in this direction 
were released by the Diocese of New York between 1839 and 1843. 
The book reviewer just quoted (September, 1844) in describing 
the name as “temporary” certainly implied that he expected the 
name to be changed. General Convention was to meet in October 
of 1844. We will see in the next section that the topic of the 
Church’s designation did come up in a round about way and, of 
course, fizzled out; it was much too early for any other result. 


“Protestant Episcopal” Defended 
Having heard attacks on the name “Protestant Episcopal,” let 


us now see what defence was offered. Undoubtedly, like the Vir- 
ginian of 1839 (p 193) who “‘glorie[d] in the name of ‘Protestant,’ 
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and would not exchange it for the new-fangled one... of ‘Reformed 
Catholic,’ ”’ there were others opposed to any change of name. They 
acquired an excellent vehicle of expression with the appearance of 
the Protestant Churchman in 1843. Founded deliberately to combat 
Oxford teachings aired in various papers, the Protestant Church- 
man zealously and consistently championed the extreme Low 
Church cause. In its very first issue (12 August 1843), for in- 
stance, the journal stated, ‘“‘The founders of the American Episco- 
pal Church did incorporate the word Protestant, into the title of 
our Book of Common Prayer; where, despite the objections of 
some thereto, it will remain, as a standing momento of our past, 
and as a sure pledge of our future protestations against the long- 
standing, and still abounding corruptions of ‘the mother of abomi- 
nations.’ ’’°° Then a Dissenter reported in 1844, ‘‘The Oxfordists 
appear to be highly offended at the name of Protestants ..., but 
... the feelings of the founders of the Protestant Episcopal Church 
in America are indicated by the name they chose for themselves.’’*? 

Quarreling with “fone sapient writer of the new school, whose 
insulting remarks and treacherous proposals” had come to their 
attention, the Protestant Churchman in January, 1844, spoke of “a 
peculiar sensitiveness of the public mind” which would not counte- 
nance any alteration in the name of the Church, an action which 
this paper held as disloyal to “the Fathers of our Church.’*? Then 
in June of that year, the Protestant Churchman took issue with 
Samuel F. Jarvis for an action which we have already noted (p 
162), namely, styling himself “‘a Presbyter of the Reformed Cath- 
olic Church” on the title page of a collection of sermons. The 
Protestant Churchman suggested that Jarvis “return to his proper 
title as a presbyter of the ‘Protestant Episcopal Church,’ and not of 
the ‘Reformed Catholic Church in the United States,’ there being 
no such Church eo nomine [sic], either in point of law, or of fact, 
known among us.” In its well-stated objection against such “un- 
authorized” action, the Protestant Churchman asked, ‘“‘[M]ay he, 
at will, change the name and title of a whole Church, which could 
not itself make the change without the deliberate action of the 
whole body ?”*? But at that time, we should notice that few people 
would be inclined to grant recognition to such a change made by a 
private person. 

In August, 1844, the Protestant Churchman sounded an alarm in 
the same vein when the Rector of St. James (New York) also uti- 
lized the designation “Reformed Catholic,” a term which was gain- 
ing too much currency to suit the editors. Immediately they threw 
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down the gauntlet: “Are these gentlemen really ashamed of the 
name which the Church has seen fit to assume? Then why do they 
not honestly and openly move for its alteration, in our highest 
ecclesiastical council? But if they would shrink from the respon- 
sibility and odium of a proposition to that effect, why do they, 
without warranty, actually adopt and use... a designation for 
which they would not venture to ask the sanction of the Church 
herself ?’’** This challenge would go begging in the General Conven- 
tion to be held two months later. But before considering this con- 
vention, we should review the opinions which both sides had ad- 
vanced. 


Precis of Arguments 


The objections leveled against “Protestant Episcopal”? were: 1) 
It contradicted belief in the “Catholic and Apostolic Church”; 2) 
It “class[ed] us among the Protestant sects,” i.e., it grouped 
Churchmen with Dissenters; and 3) It exalted an eighteenth cen- 
tury localism above a primitive universalism. The objectors, how- 
ever, acceded to its meaning of “non-Roman.” Here the defenders 
naturally concurred and argued 1) That ‘Protestant Episcopal’ 
should therefore be retained; 2) As long as the Church called itself 
“Protestant Episcopal,” then “Protestant Episcopal’ it must re- 
main; and 8) Those proposals “of the new school [were] insult- 
ing... and treacherous.” 

Now let us evaluate these opposing views. Whatever else it may 
be, a discussion about a name must be a discussion about language. 
Essential for our appraisal is a knowledge of the American re- 
ligious vocabulary in 1844; for this we refer to the appropriate 
parts of the preceding chapters. We find that 1844 was within a 
transitionary period that would not reach fulfillment till c 1870, 
yet it was still adequately far within the period to manifest some 
quite definite features: e.g., “Protestant” and “Catholic” were gen- 
erally opposites; ‘‘Protestant’”’ had taken over the meaning of ‘“‘Dis- 
senting.” So far as definition is concerned, ‘‘Catholic” referred to 
a pre-Reformation institution with the apostolic ministry, an ap- 
pellative perpetuated in the Prayer Book. “Protestant” described 
non-Romanism in general and also those bodies (lacking the apos- 
tolic ministry) which originated in the Reformation; it was a nega- 
tive term. 
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How well do the arguments for and against ‘Protestant Episco- 
pal” measure up to the canons of semantics? Those arguments 
against “Protestant Episcopal” are in good accord: The Church 
is a pre-Reformation institution (this has nothing to do with 
changes made during the Reformation) with the apostolic ministry, 
designated in the Prayer Book as “‘Catholic.” Axiomatically, it can- 
not be the opposite of what it is; it cannot be Dissenting; it cannot 
(except in a single sense) be “Protestant.” 

Arguments defending “Protestant Episcopal” ignored language 
(except for the meaning of “non-Roman’’). They had to ignore 
language, simply because “Protestant Episcopal’ could not be justi- 
fied on the basis of mid-nineteenth century American speech. In 
defending ‘‘Protestant Episcopal,” people resorted to the use of 
invective or to the circular argument saying (in effect), “Because 
the Church calls itself ‘Protestant Episcopal,’ the name remains 
‘Protestant Episcopal.’ ” 

But underlying this whole dispute is a critical question which 
was not even raised: To what extent is Anglicanism “‘Catholic’” and 
to what extent is it “Protestant”? In the last analysis, we believe 
that the suitability or unsuitability of the name ‘‘Protestant Episco- 
pal’ can be ascertained only in the light of the answer to this ques- 
tion. It is obviously a very big question, one which has been gener- 
ally neglected right up to the present day, and one which we will 
not attempt to answer here; rather, the solution of this problem 
will occupy the whole of Chapter XIII. Until then, i.e., until the 
modern day, we must defer the topic of the respective amounts of 
“Catholicism” and “Protestantism” which add up to Anglicanism 
and content ourselves with discussing the name only in the light of 
the information so far at our disposal. 

Redirecting our attention to 1844, we observe that those who ad- 
vocated changing the name ‘‘Protestant Episcopal’ were on solid 
ground linguistically, and those who resisted change had virtually 
no linguistic support. Furthermore, we observe that those who 
advocated change were High Churchmen, and those who opposed 
it were Low. Right here we see a semantic question developing into 
a family fight. Right here in 1844 we find additional evidence sup- 
porting our earlier thesis that the pre-Tractarian movement 
towards changing the name “Protestant Episcopal” was both ac- 
celerated and confused by the arrival of Oxford theology. The in- 
trinsic merits of the case never got a fair hearing; there could 
be no such thing as a disinterested judge. Now let us see what 
happened in the General Convention of 1844. 
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GENERAL CONVENTION OF 1844 


One of the very first things that happened when the General 
Convention of 1844 opened in Philadelphia was that a lay delegate 
from Ohio, Mr. H. A. Dubois, challenged the credentials of the Rev. 
Samuel F. Jarvis, clerical delegate from Connecticut. In the light 
of the designation ‘‘Presbyter of the Reformed Catholic Church” 
which Jarvis had used, Mr. Dubois said that Jarvis had regrettably 
“joined another Church” and was therefore not entitled to a seat in 
this General Convention.*® 

Immediately a heated debate with much parliamentary jockeying 
ensued. We need not get enmeshed in this argument, the course of 
which the reader can surmise for himself; suffice it to say that 
articulate advocates of both sides were forthcoming. The thing to 
notice is that no overt attack was made upon the name ‘‘Protestant 
Episcopal”; rather, the dispute began when Mr. Dubois objected to 
anyone’s publicly assuming the name ‘‘Reformed Catholic.” The 
lay delegate from Ohio then introduced the following resolution 
which was “indefinitely postponed’’** and finally withdrawn :°" 


Resolved, That the style and title of the Church represented in this 
General Convention, is the ‘Protestant Episcopal Church in the 
United States of America;”’ and that the practice of omitting its true 
appellation in printed documents, or of substituting any other, is 
derogatory to the Protestant character of our Church, and of evil 
tendency.?8 


Amid the avalanche of talk that proceeded from both sides, we 
need consider only the neat summary by the historian Francis L. 
Hawks (then a clerical delegate from Mississippi). According to 
him, three questions were involved, ‘‘[F]irst, do we belong to the 
Catholic Church? second, do we belong to the Protestant Episcopal 
Church? and third . .. whether we cannot belong to both?’ 
Hawks believed that Anglicans could. Moreover, from both the 
specific remarks and the general tenor of the debates, the majority 
seemed to share Hawks’ view. In other words, as we saw in 
Chapter IX (p 173), the American language well accommodated 
the “both-and”’ concept in the 1840s. 

The practice of replacing ‘‘Protestant Episcopal’ with any other 
name seemed to be generally unpopular in 1844; accordingly, more 
than thirty years were to pass before the subject of terminology 
again confronted General Convention. In discussing the 1844 Con- 
vention, the Protestant Churchman naturally deplored change and, 
interestingly enough, so did the High Churchman. The former 
paper asserted, “such a change .. . should be rebuked and dis- 
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countenanced ... [as] a grave offence,’’*® and the latter sympa- 
thized editorially with its correspondent who wrote, “the term ‘Re- 
formed Catholic’ ...to me... is purely offensive, but others... 


seem to find music in it.”’ We have all heard of “reformed drunkards 
and reformed prostitutes. Heaven forbid that we should add to the 
list a ‘Reformed Catholic Church.’ ’’*! 

Herewith we leave the General Convention of 1844 and turn our 
attention to subsequent discussion of the name “Protestant Episco- 
pal’ up to the General Convention of 1877, the topic which begins 
our next chapter. 


MID-CENTURY (1845-1877) 


Opposition to Change 


For a short time after the Convention of 1844, discussion of the 
name continued, then subsided (as did the whole High and Low 
Church controversy, thereby ending the First Ritualistic War**) 
and resumed later on. In 1844 and 1845 the Protestant Churchman 


took one or two whacks at “‘the new-fangled [title] of ... ‘Re- 
formed Catholic Church,’ ’’** which it later described (1856) as 
characterizing “either ... biggoted exclusiveness or puerile affec- 


tation.’** During the early 1850s, the few expressions of discontent 
with “Protestant Episcopal”? were summarily rebuked ;** or, on the 
other hand, defences of the name were independently advanced, 
such as this one of 1854: “The founders of our American Episco- 
pal Church adopted [Protestant] as the first part of [its] title... 
And not only is our Church Protestant in name; its articles of faith 
breathe throughout the spirit of Protestantism. .. .”** Nothing 
more was heard till 1866 when the Church Journal was criticized 
for “quietly undertak[ing] to abolish the very name of our Church, 
and substitut[ing] one of its own instead—‘the American Catholic 
Church} 4! 

But then in 1867, at the beginning of the Second Ritualistic War, 
the Rev. Prof. Daniel R. Goodwin published an important series of 
articles “Shall We Return to Rome?” which deserve closer atten- 
tion. ‘“‘As if to set at rest forever her Protestant affinities and 
character,’ Goodwin declared, the Church “adopted from the first 
the very denomination and style of the ‘Protestant Episcopal 
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Church. .. .’ Protestant is her distinctive appellation; it is her 
Christian name; she was baptized Protestant. It was her first 
articulate utterance, standing in the first line of her Ecclesiastical 
Constitution. While she is Episcopal in polity, she is Protestant in 
doctrine, in spirit, in sympathy. She is the only Church in this 
country which expressly calls herself Protestant. When she ceases 
to be Protestant, she ceases to exist.’*® Herein we find an idea 
which has been encountered before and which will frequently recur, 
namely, the Church is so predominantly Protestant that it deliber- 
ately chose that descriptive. Besides being oblivious to the semantic 
nature of the problem, this view also begs the question. 

Goodwin went on to castigate “the orientalizing posture-mongers, 


or operatic dancing-masters” with their “gaudy decorations ... 
from milliners of new-fangled fashions ... [and their] tawdry ap- 
pendages which our Church has put away... .’’ These people, he 


continued, with a “Romanizing, unprotestantizing tendency ... 
are restive under the very name of Protestant. They feel degraded 
by it. Many of them, I suppose, would frankly admit a desire to 
change the name of our Church from the ‘Protestant Episcopal’ 
to something in which the term ‘Protestant’ should be omitted. 
They will rarely give it that name; but will call it the ‘American 
Catholic,’ or the ‘Reformer Catholic Church,’ or, ‘A branch of the 
Reformed Catholic Church.’” Then he lampooned this term, be- 
cause in “ecclesiastical language, reformed used to mean eztra- 
Protestant.” 

Perhaps it is somewhat curious that High Churchmen ever since 
Leaming in 1786 should have used the term “reformed’’; however, 
they clearly construed it in its common meaning of “purged” or 
“improved,” not in its specialized meaning of ‘‘Calvinistic.” Ironic- 
ally enough, ‘“‘Reformed Episcopal’ was to be the name chosen for 
that new body created when a group of extreme Low Churchmen 
seceded under Bishop Cummins in 18738. If nothing else would, this 
schism undoubtedly administered the coup de grace to “Reformed 
Catholic” or “Reformed” Anything Else! 


Advocacy of Change 


During the two decades between the Ritualistic Wars, as noted 
earlier (p 200), very little was heard regarding the Church’s name. 
However, it is interesting to observe in this interim an action re- 
garding the name which resulted from a shooting war, the Amer- 
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ican Civil War. Three of the most prominent Southern bishops— 
Otey, Green, and Atkinson—supported an unsuccessful attempt in 
the convention meeting at Columbia, South Carolina, in October 
of 1861 to adopt the name “Reformed Catholic Church in the Con- 
federate States.’’°° But with the renewal of ecclesiastical hostilities 
just observed in Goodwin’s writing, Ferdinand C. Ewer in his 
1868 Sermons on the Failure of Protestantism naturally lashed out 
against the name “Protestant Episcopal.” 

He lamented that “the American Catholic Church should have 
[been] left... [with] that unfortunate title of ‘Protestant Episco- 
pal,’ [f]or... the word ‘Protestant’ indicate[s] to the popular mind 
....a Violent opposition to all that is Catholic. The word does not 
express, therefore, our attitude. For we adhere to, we cherish with 
underlying fondness much that is in the Romish Church which 
Protestantism hates and has abolished. We simply protest against 
some of her features, so that the title ‘Protestant,’ as applied to us, 
does not mean the same as when applied to the Denominations, and 
the popular mind is misled in regard to us.” The term “Episcopal” 
simply refers to church government, and we should be thankful 
that the people who “foist[ed] this heritage of ‘Protestant Episco- 
pal’ as a title... [did not lay] violent hands upon the Creed itself. 
Thank God that the Creed does not read, ‘I believe in the Holy P. E. 
Church of the U.S.A.’ ’54 

Ewer’s opinion is self-explanatory, but we should notice a few 
of its points. His stating “‘we adhere to, we cherish with underlying 
fondness much that is in the Romish Church’’—regardless of its 
being true—could hardly help alarming and infuriating Low 
Churchmen! Certainly a remark like this had to divert the ques- 
tion from the realm of semantics further into the realm of parti- 
san acrimony. His averring “that the title ‘Protestant,’ as applied 
to us, does not mean the same as when applied to the Denomina- 
tions,” is indeed true; it reasserts a point that we have frequently 
made, namely, the self-evident one that Churchmen are not Dis- 
senters. 

During the Second Ritualistic War (1868-1874), surprisingly 
little was heard about the Church’s name. Among the few remarks 
was the 1869 opinion that even though the “‘Church might properly 
be called a Protestant Church in the original meaning” of non- 
Popish, this still “does not identify ... the Church... with Protes- 
tantism.’*? Underlying this view, of course, and the feature that 
gives it validity, is the fact that “Protestant” had long since signi- 
fied “Dissent.” Then a letter to the Church Journal in 1871 hinted 
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at a possible move to replace “Protestant Episcopal’ with some 
name containing “Catholic,” yet no action would be taken by Gen- 
eral Convention on this score for six years. The writer claimed a 
two-fold advantage in adopting a title including “Catholic”: it 
would get rid of the unsatisfactory “Protestant” and also throttle 
the Roman monopoly of ‘‘Catholic.”” Three years later another per- 
son concurred in these sympathies by stating he had joined that 
body “known in law as the ‘Protestant Episcopal Church,’ ” be- 
cause he “esteemed it simply the American Catholic Church.’’** 

Quite an interesting evaluation of the whole topic of nomen- 
clature was made by a certain ““McW” in 1874. Regretting the 
selection of ‘‘Protestant Episcopal,” he declared, “Had [the Church] 
styled itself the Catholic and Apostolic Church in the United States, 
she would have relegated the Roman Catholic Church to her true 
position, and assumed her rightful attitude, and avoided being 
classed ... as a sect among sects.... The error probably cannot 
now be remedied. Unwillingness to change the use of the name 
in the laws of the States, difficulties in regard to vested interests, 
fear of Roman Catholicism, to say nothing of the possibility that 
some within the fold consider the Protestant Episcopal Church as 
merely a church, will prevent a rebaptism and a restoration of the 
true Catholic name. ... The sins of the fathers have been visited 
upon the children, and they suffer from the name their Church has 
inherited.’ 

With this letter just two months before the 1874 General Con- 
vention, discussion of the name ceased in the Church press. Noth- 
ing more appeared for three years, whereupon the subject burst 
into print with vociferous advocates on both sides. The 1877 Gen- 
eral Convention would begin the procession of Conventions, every 
one of which (save three) has considered the subject of nomen- 
clature right up through 1955. These conventions will be considered 
in the following chapter. 


Appraisal of the Briefs 


Now we must evaluate the merits of the arguments for and 
against changing the name “Protestant Episcopal.” Again, the 
controversy is fundamentally a semantic one, so we must assess the 
opposing briefs vis-a-vis the definitions of “Catholic” and ‘“Protes- 
tant” as revealed to 1877 in Chapters VIII and IX. There ‘‘Cath- 
olicism’”’ was represented as being characterized by four main ten- 
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ets: 1) It was ancient, 2) It was dependent upon the apostolic min- 
istry, 3) It offered the seven sacraments, and 4) It based the Bible 
upon the Church. ‘Protestantism’ was held to be just the reverse 
on all four counts. And so far as common American English by 
1877 was concerned, “‘Catholicism” and ‘‘Protestantism” were di- 
rect opposites; yet “Catholicism” was by that time the replacement 
for ‘““Romanism,” so in one respect we find ourselves right in a 
dilemma. 

People opposing the name ‘Protestant Episcopal’ supported their 
case by stating 1) That “Protestant”? was the antonym of “Cath- 
olic,” 2) “Protestantism... hated and abolished” many things that 
Anglicans held, 3) “Protestant” classed Anglicans “‘as a sect among 
sects” (i.e., it meant “Dissenting’”’), and 4) The ancient creeds 
(holding precedence over an eighteenth century appellative) af- 
firmed belief in the “Catholic Church.” These people accordingly 
held that “Protestant Episcopal” should be replaced by a title em- 
bracing the word ‘‘Catholic’” (which some individuals were doing 
on their own initiative, anyway) ; also, they asserted, adopting the 
word “Catholic” would strike a blow at the Roman monopoly on 
that word (thereby resolving the dilemma cited above). Relative to 
the American language, we must agree that these people had a 
generally sound case. ; 

People resisting any change in the name “Protestant Episcopal”’ 
argued that this designation must remain inviolable because, ipso 
facto, it properly described a Protestant Church. In the light of 
1874 American English, this claim cannot be admitted without con- 
siderable reservation. Beyond this, not another defence of ‘‘Protes- 
tant Episcopal’ was offered on the basis of language; rather, the 
bulk of the defence rested upon disparaging and ridiculing those 
who advocated changing the name. 

Here we must strike right at the heart of the controversy. It was 
being waged (and still is today) on partisan lines rather than on 
semantic lines. Semantically speaking, we want to say that there is 
no argument at all, but will refrain from doing so till we finish 
Chapter XIII which considers the crucial underlying question—a 
question which neither side meets head-on—namely: Is the Church 
predominantly a “Catholic” Church or predominantly a ‘Protes- 
tant” Church? 

Leaving this touchy subject till we are prepared to handle it, let 
us direct our attention to another important aspect of the argument 
about ‘Protestant Episcopal.” 
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THE APPEAL TO HISTORY 


The adoption of the name “Protestant Episcopal” in 1780, unless 
our thesis be faulty, was part of a larger action which was deliber- 
ately kept secret. In any event, writers of the late 1700s and early 
1800s never said anything about it, and right up through the year 
1877 (when this chapter ends) the circumstances of the name’s 
selection were completely unknown. Yet it is obvious that any dis- 
cussion, pro or con, of the name “Protestant Episcopal” would 
probably refer back to the events of the name’s adoption. Just what 
did nineteenth century debaters have to say on this subject? 


Early Appeals 


We recall (p 198) one person writing in 1835, “‘ ‘[T]he Protes- 
tant Episcopal Church...’ was named in infancy, and at the altar 
by her venerable fathers. . . .” Emotionalism—misleading emo- 
tionalism—permeates this allusion. A misleading assertion in the 
opposite direction was made in 1839 by Evan M. Johnson when, 
probing back to the Church of England, he stated she “never as- 
sumed herself what others have seemed so anxious to give her, the 
name of Protestant.’** Although this statement is literally correct, 
it certainly implies the erroneous belief that the Church of England 
was never known as “Protestant.” 

Following Johnson’s claim, some anonymous person honestly 
stated in 1842, “I know, that in some way or other [Protestant] 
was attached to the Church in this country at the time of her 
amicable separation from the mother Church; but as we, as a 
Church, have declared that we did not intend to adopt anything 
new... the term can only be applied to our Church in a very mod- 
erated sense.”*? Although the man was perfectly candid about the 
inadequate knowledge at his disposal (and we only wish that his 
successors had recognized the same limitation), he could not safely 
argue that “the term [Protestant] can only be applied to our 
Church in a very moderated sense.” As we saw at the end of 
Chapter VI, the term ‘Protestant’ was “applied to our Church” in 
an intentional and binding manner. 
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Speculations of the 1840s and 50s 


In February of 1848 a certain “Aphobos’” declared with cheerful 
abandon that Churchmen were classed ‘‘among the Protestant sects, 
by the unseemly title which the ignorance and thoughtlessness of 
the eighteenth century imposed on us.’®® Neither ignorance nor 
thoughtlessness, so far as we could discern, played any part in 
selecting the name “Protestant Episcopal.’ Aphobos’ remark would 
gain for itself the unenviable reputation of serving as a whipping- 
boy at the hands of many opponents. In December of that same 
year an unidentified person was quoted as saying, “By the present 
title of ‘Protestant,’ adopted hastily and without forethought by 
the founders of the American Church, (I suppose to distinguish us 
from the Romanist society) we virtually disclaim being Cath- 
olics.’*® Certainly ‘foresight’ was not used in adopting the name 
“Protestant Episcopal’’; but how could anyone in the 1780s be ex- 
pected to foresee the dramatic changes which our language would 
undergo during the next century? And we should add, in view of 
the nine years that elapsed between the Maryland Convention and 
the Philadelphia Constitutional Convention, that there was nothing 
“hasty” about this selection. 

The Protestant Churchman took up cudgels with Aphobos in 
January, 1844, saying he “tells us that the title of our Church, 
which its venerable founders adopted after mature deliberation, 
was ‘imposed upon us by the ignorance and thoughtlessness of the 
eighteenth century.’ ’® Regardless of the propriety of taking 
Aphobos to task, the Protestant Churchman retaliated with the 
very opposite blunder of asserting unequivocally that the Church’s 
“venerable founders adopted [the name ‘Protestant Episcopal”’] 
after mature deliberation.”’ Quite the contrary, we found the name 
was accepted by common tacit consent in the 1780s. Had there 
been any real deliberation, let alone “‘mature deliberation” on the 
topic, how simple our Chapter VI would have been! Also in the 
Protestant Churchman’s allegation we find fuel for further discord 
in their defence of the “‘venerable founders” against slander. 

The ideas in the preceding paragraph were soon to be repeated by 
the Protestant Churchman in almost the identical words. During 
August of 1844 that magazine wrote, ‘‘Protestant Episcopal Church 

. was the name solemnly and deliberately agreed upon by the 
fathers of our Communion. Are their children in this most Cath- 
olic age wiser or better than they, that it now grates harshly and 
painfully on their ears?’’** Then in March of 1845 the same paper 
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stated “‘that ever since the Oxford novelties were imported into this 
country, individuals have been found within our pale who have 
zealously proclaimed that the title of our Church, which was 
adopted by its venerable American fathers, after careful fore- 
thought, was ‘imposed upon us by the ignorance or thoughtlessness 
of the eighteenth century.’ ’’? Reiteration of these yarns probably 
caused many people to believe them, so an issue already confused by 
partisanship was further confounded. 

Low Churchmen, however, had no exclusive hold on the invention 
of fairy tales. In his Ecclesiastical Reminiscences of the United 
States (1846), Edward Waylen asserted that “Protestant Episco- 
pal” was “unwisely adopted, against Bishop Seabury’s judgment, 
by the Convention of 1789 in compliance with the demands of cer- 
tain radical delegates from Virginia and the south... .’® If noth- 
ing else, we should at least point out that Seabury did not even 
attend the July and August sessions of the 1789 Convention! 

Calvin Colton’s Genius and Mission of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church (1853) was more sane in its version of the name’s adoption 
than were the foregoing, yet even Colton’s book offered some erratic 
guesswork in the guise of fact. His chapter called ‘‘The Genius of 
the American Episcopal Church, as Shown in the title She has 
Adopted” ably defended the appropriateness of the name ‘“‘as a 
definition of the position which this Church was intended to occupy, 
in all future time, in relation to the Church of Rome. It was styled 
‘the Protestant Episcopal Church... .’ This word, Protestant, was 
not an accident, but a principle— a great principle. It was not in- 
considerately, but considerately, introduced into the title. It would 
be a libel on those who put it there, to suppose it had no mean- 
Inger. °F 

Colton is correct in saying that “Protestant” defines “‘the position 
fof] this Church... in relation to the Church of Rome,” but beyond 
that he is very likely way off in the realm of fantasy in his con- 
jecture that ‘‘Protestant was not an accident, but a principle... . 
It was not inconsiderately, but considerately, introduced into the 
title.’ Unless our thesis deduced in Chapter VI be incorrect, 
“Protestant Episcopal” was indeed (if you will) an ‘‘accident” re- 
sulting from the fusion of colonial Maryland and Pennsylvania 
speech habits. So far as any considerate introduction of “‘Protes- 
tant” into the title is concerned, this is undoubtedly false. Colton’s 
speculation is indeed beguiling and probably misled many people; 
also, it hardly contributed to domestic peace by conjuring up the 
notion of “libel.” In 1861 the High Churchman Thomas Ramsay 
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“regretted” the inclusion of “Protestant” in the title of the Ameri- 
can Church and opined that it was “attributable, as are most anom- 
alies, to the force of prejudice [against Romanism] at the time” 
the name was chosen.* 


Ewer’s Theories (1868) 


More complete, more fanciful and undoubtedly more influential 
was Ferdinand Ewer’s 1868 crystal-gazing in the Sermons on the 
Failure of Protestantism. Because of the importance of Ewer’s 
Sermons, the amount of space he devoted to the name “Protestant 
Episcopal,” and the fact that many of his arguments would be 
repeated by others, we will give a rather complete version of his 
opinions. Also, we will introduce numbers into the following pas- 
sage to identify certain main ideas: 


However, we find persons even in the Church, who glory in what 
is known under the term ‘Protestant.’ And such persons would 
triumphantly ask, “What! is not our Church ‘Protestant?’ Are we 
not the Protestant Episcopal Church?” In part reply to such I make 
this preliminary remark, viz., [J] that the term “Protestant Episco- 
pal’ has never been formally adopted as a title for our Church. It is 
barely possible that I have overlooked the supposed fact of such 
adoption, but I hardly think it can be so. As nearly as I can find, 
[2] the title stole in upon us like a thief in the night. What appears 
to be the history of the case? ... [25/26] After the Revolution it 
became necessary for the Church... to have a Prayer Book suited to 
its wants in America as an independent nation. A general convention 
was held here. The convention expressly declared that, in whatever 
it did, it was “far from intending to depart from the Church of Eng- 
land in any essential point of doctrine.” Now, that convention was 
by an exceedingly small body; for the Church in America almost died 
during the Revolution. But, before the convention was held, several 
preliminary meetings of Churchmen convened. The calls for these 
meetings were issued by [3] irresponsible persons; and in those 
calls, those private individuals—those irresponsible persons—desig- 
nated the Church as the “Protestant Episcopal Church,” as though 
God had a dozen other different kinds of Churches. It was their 
mere notion to call it so. Very naturally (considering the times) the 
same name, having thus been brought out, was used in all subsequent 
letters that passed to and fro concerning the movement; and was con- 
tinued in the summons for the first general convention. It was used 
by the few individual members of that convention in their speeches. 
It got into resolutions [26/27] they offered, and into other documents 
that were adopted by the convention. [2] It continued its stealthy 
advance, and got onto the title-page of the Ritual that was adopted. 
Who put it there? What printer, what private member of a commit- 
tee, what unauthorized person? [ J[] In vain have I searched the rec- 
ords of those early days, to find that the convention ever adopted 
the title-page of the Prayer Book. Thus, it has secured a tacit sanc- 
tion as a title; but I repeat, it was never formally adopted as such 
by the Church here in her corporate capacity. [4] The fact is, the 
question concerning a proper title for the Church never came up. The 
very utmost that can be said is, that the title has only had a mere 
quasi adoption. But the question is wp now fairly and squarely; and 
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it is for us to consider whether we ought longer tacitly to sanction 
the title by putting forth every new official document in the name of 
the “Protestant Episcopal” Church. 


To a person with no supplementary information—and, practically 
speaking, this was true of everyone in 1868—Ewer’s argument 
sounds both reasonable and valid. But it just does not jibe with the 
information presented in Chapter VI. Let us consider in sequence 
the main fallacies in Ewer’s account: 

In Number J there is no point in quibbling about the “formality” 
of adoption; our Chapter VI shows the name “Protestant Episco- 
pal’ was indeed adopted. We do not doubt that Ewer searched “in 
vain” for any record of adopting the title-page of the Prayer Book; 
the sad fact is that if such records were ever made, they probably 
do not exist today nor did they in Ewer’s time.*’ From our own 
experience we know that the extant records of the early conven- 
tions—quite apart from the clandestine Maryland meetings—are 
very few. Had there been a note-taker in the Church’s early con- 
ventions as there was in the Federal Constitutional Convention 
(James Madison), we would be very fortunate and would have an 
excellent description of the Church’s reorganization after the Rev- 
olution. But the Church had no Madison. 

To say, as Ewer did in Number 2, that “the title stole in... like 
a thief in the night” is utter nonsense. Also, it is equally nonsensical 
and unnecessarily disruptive to ask such a loaded question as, 
“What printer, ... what unauthorized person” put the name ‘‘Protes- 
tant Episcopal’ on the title-page of the Prayer Book? In the same 
way, his point Number 3 about “irresponsible persons” is nonsense; 
and his Number # about “the question concerning a proper title for 
the Church” never coming up is quite irrelevant, because the name 
was simply presupposed. 

That Ewer and his fellow-astrologers—High and Low Church- 
men alike—acted in good faith we do not doubt. However, good 
faith by itself was no recompense for the great mischief that re- 
sulted from these fanciful conjectures. Let us consider two more 
bits of star-gazing that bring us up through the year 1874. (Noth- 
ing more on this subject was found till 1877.) 


Opinions of the Early 1870s 


In January of 1870 the Church Journal repeated one of Ewer’s 
errors by asking, “Can we any longer afford to carry even upon the 
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(apparently printer-devised) title page of our Prayer Book,...a 
name which misrepresents ourselves, [and] which misleads our 
neighbors. ..?’® A certain ““McW” in 1874 opined that the Scottish 
Episcopal Church “should have taken the name in the Creed. ... 
When the branch of the Catholic Church in the United States... 
formed a separate Provincial Church... she followed the example 
of [the Scotch] and called herself the ‘Protestant Episcopal Church 
of the United States,’ going a little further astray in nomenclature. 
Bishop Seabury ... must be held responsible, we suppose, for this 
‘jumble of words,’... .’° Although McW’s item probably led to 
no mischief, it certainly did nothing to clarify the adoption of 
the name ‘Protestant Episcopal.’ Besides blaming the name on 
the Scotch (who, of course, had nothing to do with it), McW put 
the onus directly on Bishop Seabury, probably unaware of another 
mistaken person’s claiming (in 1846) that the name was “‘unwisely 
adopted, against Bishop Seabury’s judgment”! 

We have presented all the historical allusions to adopting the 
name “Protestant Episcopal’ that we found through 1876. It is 
hardly necessary to state that they present a sorry spectacle. If it 
were just sorry, the situation might not be so bad; the depressing 
thing is that most of it is mischievous. Obviously, if not platitudin- 
ously, the discussion of a historical phenomenon such as the name 
“Protestant Episcopal’ must make recourse to history. But as we 
saw in Chapter VI, the critical acts of the 1780s were interred in a 
sealed and hidden tomb; nobody had access to them. And what fact 
would not divulge, fancy was ready to invent. 

In discussions for many years hence, and in sessions of General 
Convention, the historical background of the name “Protestant 
Episcopal’ would frequently be brought up to buttress one view- 
point or the other. As the reader immediately perceives, there was 
no depository of valid historical information on which to draw; all 
too often the legends presented in this section were utilized. Be- 
cause these accounts would turn up repeatedly in forthcoming Gen- 
eral Conventions, we would find it convenient to draw up a list of 
the more commonly utilized errors. Also in Chapters VIII and IX 
we discovered several misunderstandings about the language which, 
although not absolutely erroneous, are indeed inadmissible. Follow- 
ing each erroneous or inadmissible statement is the date of its ear- 
liest known appearance: 
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Fallacious (or Inadmissible) Arguments Against 
“Protestant Episcopal” 


1) The Church of England never called itself “Protestant” (1839; 
actually, this was found in 1786, but we doubt that it influenced 
the 1839 opinion). 

2) The name resulted from ignorance (1848). 

3) The name was hastily chosen (1843). 

4) The name was demanded by Southern radicals (1846). 

5) “Protestant Episcopal” was never formally adopted and thus 
is not really the Church’s name (1868). 

6) The name resulted from the action of “irresponsible,” ‘“unauth- 
orized,” persons or of some “printer’’; it stole in “like a thief 
in the night” (1868). 
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Fallacious (or Inadmissible) Arguments For 
“Protestant Episcopal” 


1) The Church of England called itself “the Protestant Church” 
(1856; Chapter IX). 

2) The name was chosen by “venerable fathers” (1835) or ‘‘vener- 
able founders” (1844). 

3) The name was chosen after ‘mature deliberation” (1844) or 
“careful forethought” (1845). 

4) “Protestant” is a positive word (1852, Chapter IX). 


It will be noticed that the first three items in both lists are 
counterparts of one another, that (usually) first came an errone- 
ous attack which was met somewhat later by an erroneous defence. 
A person might not immediately see the objection to item Number 
2 in both lists; the objection to 2 is that it is defamatory and con- 
tributes to nothing but acrimonious strife. In this entire pre-1877 
argument about the names “Protestant” and ‘Protestant Episco- 
pal,’ we must point out that there is no evidence to show that any 
of the combatants understood the late eighteenth century meaning 
of ‘‘Protestant,” let alone perceived the difference between it and 
the late nineteenth century meaning. Had these crucial points been 
understood and demonstrated, we feel that much bitter dispute 
would have been avoided. 
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SUMMARY 


The eighteenth century practice of paying no attention to the 
name of the Church continued into the nineteenth, essentially till 
the 1830s. Along with lack of interest went lack of knowledge; the 
passage of each year made the acquisition of any knowledge ever 
more difficult. Undoubtedly as a result of the changes which the 
American religious vocabulary was experiencing at that time, there 
were some indirect questionings of the propriety of “Protestant 
Episcopal” in 1807 and 1829, and even a direct challenge (with “Re- 
formed Episcopal” as the substitute) as early as 1808. The altera- 
tions in our vocabulary had become so great by 1834 that the pro- 
posal in that year to abolish “Protestant Episcopal’? went even fur- 
ther by recommending as a replacement the entirely different 
British neologism of “Reformed Catholic.” Dissatisfaction with 
the name ‘Protestant Episcopal” began prior to the Oxford Move- 
ment and resulted from changes in the American language. 

During the 1830s a few voices were raised in sympathy for “Re- 
formed Catholic,” but their number did not swell till the full arrival 
of Tractarianism c 1840. Besides stimulating demands for a change 
of name (to something containing “Catholic’”’), Tractarianism im- 
mediately confused the question of an appellative by causing it to 
be overwhelmed by partisanship. Factional strife about termi- 
nology was increased by the actions of High Churchmen in substi- 
tuting ‘‘Catholic” (or some variant thereof) for “Protestant Episco- 
pal” on their own initiative. Such action led to bitter argument 
about nomenclature in the General Convention of 1844. 

During the ensuing years, the issue of terminology rose and fell 
with the course of Tractarian and anti-Tractarian dispute, though 
the question of a name was definitely subordinate to most other 
topics in the controversy. People opposing the name “Protestant 
Episcopal” argued that 1) ‘Protestant,’ the antonym of “Cath- 
olic,” contradicted many tenets of the Church, 2) “Protestant” 
classified Churchmen as ‘“‘sectarians” (viz., as ‘‘Dissenters”’), and 
3) The creedal designation of “Catholic’—which should not be 
surrendered to Rome—took precedence over any other name. Peo- 
ple supporting “Protestant Episcopal” insisted that the Church was 
“Protestant” and should continue being so designated; other than 
that, their only argument was one of invective. Of the two oppos- 
ing viewpoints, that which condemned ‘‘Protestant Episcopal” was 
very closely in accord with late nineteenth century meanings of 
the critical words; that which advocated ‘Protestant Episcopal” 
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had virtually nothing to do with the meanings of words. Regarding 
proper nomenclature, two very important subjects went unmen- 
tioned: 1) The extent to which the Church is either “Protestant” 
or “Catholic,” and 2) The difference between the eighteenth and 
nineteenth century meanings of “Protestant.” 

Any responsible discussion of the name “Protestant Episcopal’ 
would have to consider the circumstances of its adoption. But since 
these circumstances were unknown, rational consideration of the 
name was impossible; most regrettably, the need was met by sheer 
fabrication which served only to confound and embitter. Equipped 
with three things—inadequate information, false information, and 
great zeal—the General Convention of 1877 and its numerous suc- 
cessors undertook to decide upon the Church’s proper title. To 
the actions of these conventions we now turn. 


NOTE ON METHOD 


See the Note on Method to Chapter IX. 
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CHAPTER XI: YEARS OF DEBATE, 1877 TO 
THE PRESENT 


name and to study the early development of that dispute, it 

was necessary in Chapter X to present a rather detailed ac- 
count. In the period since that covered by the preceding chapter, 
very few new thoughts have appeared, so to continue the detailed 
rendition would be both tedious and pointless. Instead, a general 
survey of the scene since 1877 and a treatment of important high- 
lights will serve our purpose best. 

Ever since the subject first came before General Convention 
(1877), the corresponding literature (mainly magazine articles and 
some tracts) has been tremendous; but since most of it has merely 
repeated ideas previously discussed, the highlights were easy to 
spot. In this chapter we will consider three things: 1) Character- 
istics of General Convention action, 2) Attempts to secure factual 
information, and 3) Analysis of representative modern briefs. 


al o lay bare the roots of the controversy about the Church’s 


CHARACTERISTICS OF GENERAL CONVENTION ACTION 


To begin with, let us make a sweeping survey of the past eight 
decades and, for simplicity, dispense with documentation for a 
while. (Besides, the discussion of sources in the Note on Method 
should remedy any deficiency. ) 

The subject of the Church’s name has been before General Con- 
vention longer than any other question in the entire history of the 
American Church; it has been considered by every General Con- 
vention (save three) from 1877 through 1955. During that time, 
action on proposals to alter the name “Protestant Episcopal” has 
been conducted on strictly partisan lines. Leadership for and 
against changing the name in 1877 came from the Dioceses of Wis- 
consin and Pennsylvania; in 1955 from New Jersey and Southern 
Ohio. Because no one has yet advanced a convincing case based 
upon impartial use of fact, the tug-of-war continues, surging first 
one way then the other. 
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As one would expect with a partisan issue, it has been subjected 
to shameless parliamentary maneuvering. Delegates have tied 
amendments to amendments, have entered motions to lay on the 
table, have moved that the minority report replace the majority 
report just before a vote, and have even entered resolutions that 
the subject may not be considered! When General Convention re- 
fused to change the Church’s name, the attack shifted to the title 
page of the Prayer Book, the ruse being that this was merely chang- 
ing the name of a book, not of the Church. (What chaos would have 
resulted was left unsaid!) Resolutions to change the name have 
been detoured into the Committee on the Constitution or the Com- 
mittee on the Prayer Book, with the evasive report that the matter 
was not a constitutional (or liturgical) one. In practically all cases 
where a committee did not pass the buck, it opined (beginning in 
1877) that a change was “inexpedient.” This word itself dodges 
the issue. And so the General Convention has never been able to 
make up its mind; it has never been able to give a final Yes or No 
answer. 

Indecision has not been peculiar to the Convention alone, but has 
reached back further into the ranks of the advocates of change. 
From 1877 to the present day, they have not reached any agree- 
ment as to just what the replacement name should be. Beginning 
in 1877, they offered two common types of substitute: one would 
expunge the words “Protestant Episcopal,” leaving “the Church in 
the United States of America’; the other would not only delete 
“Protestant Episcopal” but also introduce the term “‘Catholic.” The 
two forms alternated in popularity till around 1913, after which 
less emphasis was laid on introducing ‘‘Catholic.” From 1919 to 
the present, the most popular replacements have been either “Amer- 
ican Episcopal’ or unmodified “Episcopal.” Naturally, a proposal 
such as “American Catholic” brought charges of “Romanism,” but 
even after the “Catholic” form had fallen into limbo, the charges 
still continued. As pointed out in Chapter VIII (p 164), these 
efforts to introduce the word “Catholic” were manifestations of the 
nineteenth century linguistic Zeitgeist. 

In trying to grasp the extent of indecision as to what would make 
a suitable replacement name, all one has to do is to look at the fol- 
lowing representative proposals: The Church, The Church in the 
United States of America, The American Catholic Church, The 
American Branch of the Catholic Church, The American Catholic 
Church in the United States of America [sic], That Portion of 
the Catholic Church known as Protestant Episcopal, The Episcopal 
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Church, The American Episcopal Church, The Episcopal Church 
in the United States of America, &c. It is hardly necessary to state 
that if the name is ever to be changed there must first be agreement 
as to the replacement! 

Throughout these many General Conventions one is struck by 
the fact that, for all practical purposes, no attention at all has been 
devoted to the fundamental points of 1) Linguistic change, and 
2) The extent to which the Church is “Protestant” and/or ‘“‘Cath- 
olic.” It is true that an occasional reference has been made to six- 
teenth century Germany with the half-hearted observation that its 
use of “Protestant” cannot be applied in modern America. Many, 
if not most, advocates have made a token acknowledgment of the 
Church’s containing both “Protestant” and “Catholic” elements, 
only to proceed to a spirited damning or extolling of “Protestant.” 
Obviously, no final decision as to whether or not a change of name 
is necessary can be made until General Convention has adequate re- 
liable information on these basic elements. 


Highlights in General Convention 


When the question of changing the Church’s name was first di- 
rectly raised in General Convention (1877), it was so overwhelm- 
ingly defeated (Clerical 48-1, Lay 39-0)! that the Southern Church- 
man prematurely exulted, “[W]Je have heard the last of it.’”? Inter- 
est in the subject swelled to an all-time high in the 1886 General 
Convention which spent four days debating this topic (character- 
ized by PhillipS Brooks as the most important one before the Con- 
vention’) and defeated change by a much smaller margin. Al- 
though the excitement varied during the forthcoming years, this 
subject was always among the leading and most explosive ones 
through the Convention of 1913, after which it was smothered out 
by World War I. 

Action on this issue has usually centered in the Lower House 
(where change has always been defeated), but in 1895 the scene 
shifted to the Upper House where the Bishops passed a resolution 
altering the title page of the Prayer Book to read, “‘The Book of 
Common Prayer and Administration of the Sacraments... of the 
Church, according to the American Use.’”* When this resolution 
came to the House of Deputies for concurrence, they voted against 
it in the ratio of three to two.° 
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Rather than leave such an important subject as the Church’s 
name to mere speculation or passion, the 1901 General Convention 
appointed a Joint Committee on Change of Name which submitted 
a twenty-seven page report to the 1904 Convention.* Both Houses 
adopted the Committee’s view’ that “any change of the name of 
this Church at this time is inexpedient.”® The 1907 Convention 
heard extensive debate on the subject, and both Houses concurred 
in allowing deletion of the word ‘Protestant’? from Prayer Books 
for non English-speaking lands, though the ratification of this bill 
died on the table in 1910.° 

This same 1910 Convention has become famous for the hair’s- 
breadth margin by which the Lower House defeated a motion to al- 
ter the name of the Church in America. A switch of any one vote in 
the House of Deputies'’® would have passed a resolution causing the 
title page of the Prayer Book to read: “The Book of Common 
Prayer and Administration of the Sacraments . . . of The Holy 
Catholic Church. According to the use of that portion thereof 
known as The Episcopal Church In the United States of Amer- 
ica...”11 Really, this action has become unduly famous, probably 
because of the dramatically close vote and the fanfare by which it 
was handled in the Church press.'? Had this bill ever been passed 
by both Houses in two successive Conventions, then it would have 
altered only the title of the Prayer Book, not the name of the entire 
Church, and would have created a very confusing situation. Worthy 
of greater fame is the actual passage of a similar measure by the 
House of Bishops in 1895, an action reported by the Church press 
in a routine manner.** 

Although the topic of the Church’s name was a major issue of 
the 1913 Convention, it was subordinated by and during the First 
World War and was not even raised at the Conventions of 1922 and 
1928. It re-emerged in recent decades, but never with the vigor it 
possessed from 1886 through 1913. In 1934 the subject was again 
of major importance and was defeated in the House of Deputies 
by the close vote of 234 to 207.‘* In this year, it should be noted, 
the proposals to alter the Church’s name were more realistic, for 
instead of concentrating solely on the title page of the Prayer Book, 
they also encompassed all pertinent sections of the Prayer Book, the 
Constitution, and the Canons.*® 

The Convention of 1940 took a significant step (similar to the 
one in 1901) by creating a Joint Commission on the Name of the 
Church which reported in 1943 that its efforts had been seriously 
curbed by the Second World War.'* Though the Commission was 
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continued and instructed to report to the 1946 Convention," it failed 
to do so. The Commission was another war casualty. The 1955 
General Convention, acting on memorials from four dioceses cover- 
ing Constitution, Canons, and Prayer Book, refused to adopt the 
name “Episcopal Church in the United States of America.” The 
House of Bishops tabled these memorials after they had been beaten 
in the House of Deputies by a Clerical vote of 38 to 32 and a Lay 
vote of 5134 to 28.79 

Briefly, then, we have seen some of the major efforts to alter the 
Church’s name over the past eighty odd years. Sometimes these 
efforts have been soundly beaten, sometimes they have come near to 
succeeding. As they have appeared before all but three General 
Conventions from 1877 through 1955, they will undoubtedly con- 
tinue to appear before future Conventions until the question is 
decisively resolved one way or the other. 

Although few new ideas have been brought up before General 
Convention over the past eight decades, those which have shown 
themselves durable will be considered here. 


Legal Difficulties 


In 1877 Bishop Bedell of Ohio raised the fear that ‘‘a change of 
title, if not unanimously assented to, would expose the Church to 
inconvenient litigation” in regard to property ownership,”® and 
Bishop Robertson of Missouri extended this fear beyond mere liti- 
gation to “the probable loss of property.’ This argument is both 
true and false; consequently, it has been the source of much con- 
fusion and controversy. 

The falsity of it is in the branch claiming loss of property; 
changing a corporation’s name is a common event in civil law and 
does not result in property loss. From the flood of argument on this 
topic, we will select but one illustration (if, indeed, any be needed) 
which should settle the question. Within a month after Bishop 
Robertson suggested property loss, it was pointed out that the 
“Reformed Church of Holland” in the United States changed its 
name to the “Reformed Church of America” with no loss of prop- 
erty, and the “German Reformed Church” became simply the ‘‘Re- 
formed Church” without property loss.?? If ever there was an ex- 
cellent chance to lose property, here it was! 

The validity of the argument lies in Bishop Bedell’s original 
proposition about “inconvenient litigation” if the change were “‘not 
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unanimously assented to.” Any litigation is, in fact, inconvenient 
for everyone except lawyers, and a change in name would necessi- 
tate litigation throughout the country. Because unanimous assent 
is rarely achieved on any measure, Bedell’s observation resolves 
itself into something greater: the veiled threat of harassing civil 
court action by those who oppose change in case they should lose. 
This extra-ecclesiastical weapon is a valuable one for opponents of 
anew name. 


Missionary Difficulties 


One argument which came into prominence in 1886 has been com- 
mon ever since: the effect of the name ‘Protestant Episcopal’ on 
missionary activity. For our own part, we have done no research 
in the field of missionary enterprise and cannot speak with any 
special knowledge; all we can do is form an opinion on the face 
value of the arguments which have come to our attention. 

In 1886 a priest from Illinois and one from California—thinly 
settled regions in those days—complained that the name ‘‘Protes- 
tant” hindered their missionary efforts.?? This same objection has 
been stressed by clergy in Spanish-speaking lands where, they say, 
the word “‘Protestant” is virtually anathema. That this claim must 
have merit is shown by the fact that the General Convention of 
1907 agreed to allow deletion of the word “Protestant” from Prayer 
Books for use in foreign lands; however, when the matter was up 
for final action in 1910, it was tabled.*4 

In 1937 permission was given by General Convention for local use 
of the title “Philippine Episcopal Church,”?> and in 1946 a similar 
privilege was granted to “any missionary district in Latin Amer- 
ica.’ The situation was confused in 1949, however, by action of 
the House of Bishops requiring that in future Spanish editions of 
the Prayer Book “the title of this Church shall not be altered.’’?7 
On the Oriental scene we are familiar with the common statement 
that whenever one tries to render ‘‘Protestant Episcopal Church” 
into Chinese or Japanese, the closest he can get is “The Church of 
the Kicking Overseers.” Consequently, the title of the Church in 
those lands (when translated into English) is “The Holy Catholic 
Church in China” or “The Holy Catholic Church in Japan.” At this 
point, however, we must be careful not to confound the issue. The 
problems of Japanese, Chinese, or Spanish usage must not obscure 
the fact that our main concern is with American usage. 
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Another part of missionary effort is the attempt to win converts 
in the settled regions of the continental United States. If the word 
“Protestant” were dropped, some people stressed in 1886, new ad- 
herents would be won, especially from Rome; for every one so 
gained, claimed the opposition, “one hundred” other prospects 
would be repelled.?* Then some people were said to be driven to 
Rome from the ranks of Anglicanism by the vexatious name 
“Protestant” ; but the counter claim was issued that expunging the 
term ‘‘Protestant” would force other Churchmen out and into the 
denominations.”° 

In various ramifications, these arguments about attraction and 
repulsion have continued to the present day. Let us take stock of 
them here. First of all, neither actual loss to date nor predicted loss 
or gain in the future can be demonstrated quantitatively. How 
many converts or apostates would be involved—one or one hun- 
dred or one million—nobody can tell in advance, and undoubtedly 
nobody could determine afterwards. What can be said with cer- 
tainty is this: The word “Protestant” prevents some people, espe- 
cially Romanists, from becoming Anglicans; it also drives some 
Churchmen to Rome. Deleting the word “Protestant” would pre- 
vent some Dissenters from becoming Anglicans; it would also drive 
some Churchmen into Dissent. Each argument has an antithesis 
which nullifies the original, with the final result that they all cancel 
one another out. Therefore, the only thing to do with this whole 
set of arguments it to cast it aside. 


Relations With Other Christians 


Closely related to the foregoing is the effect that any change of 
name would have on relations with other Christian bodies. The 
point was made in 1877 that dropping the word ‘‘Protestant’”’ would 
“cut ourselves off from Protestant Christendom.’*® This idea has 
been repeated many times over the years, and its opposite (that 
dropping ‘Protestant’? would improve relations with Catholic 
Christendom) has also appeared but with less frequency. Both 
these arguments strike us as specious. Regardless of any wishful 
thoughts to the contrary, relations with other Christian bodies are 
conducted primarily on high official levels. The negotiators, Presby- 
terian or Orthodox (for instance), are generally theologians who 
know virtually as much about Anglicanism as any Anglican does 
himself. Tinkering with a name would fool neither a Genevan with 
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a necktie nor a Greek with a beard. On the other hand, if they 
proved to be the type of people to be swayed by a mere label, bet- 
ter to have no dealings with them at all! 

On the whole, then, it seems that these arguments should be dis- 
missed when considering the wisdom or foolhardiness of altering 
the Church’s name. Deciding whether or not to change a name is 
strictly a family affair of no concern to outsiders. 


Constitution of 1901 


One important question, which to our knowledge has never been 
raised, is latent in the Church’s Constitution and must not be over- 
looked: Did the Constitution of 1901 change the Church’s name? 
The American Church’s original Constitution (1789) was entitled 
‘““A General Constitution of the Protestant Episcopal Church in the 
United States of America,” but the present one (1901) is called 
“Constitution Adopted in General Convention in Philadelphia, Oc- 
tober, 1789, as Ammended in Subsequent General Conventions.”’ 
Throughout this document, one is struck by the repeated use of the 
unmodified term “‘this Church.” (“Which church?” someone might 
ask.) By eradicating the word “Protestant Episcopal Church in 
the United States of America,” did this new Constitution of 1901 
change the Church’s name? If so, to what? 

During the period when the Church was revising its Constitution, 
the name of the Church was a prime issue, and this document frank- 
ly reveals the pressure to expunge “Protestant Episcopal.” The 
story of the Constitution’s new title is actually a very large one, 
yet for our immediate purpose it is sufficient to state merely that 
the General Convention of 1895 approved the title “Constitution 
and Canons for the Government of that Portion of the Catholic 
Church known in Law as the Protestant Episcopal Church in the 
United States of America.”’ But when this title came up for final 
adoption in 1898, only one diocese in each order voted favorably. 
The title finally selected by the 1898 Convention and approved in 
1901 is the current one.** 

Seemingly the Church’s name of “Protestant Episcopal” was 
abolished not only in the title but also in the body of the Constitu- 
tion which repeatedly speaks of ‘“‘this Church.” However, in one 
place (Article VIII) the name “Protestant Episcopal Church in the 
United States of America” is used, thereby defining “this Church.” 
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Article VIII shows that the name has been neither abolished nor 
changed, though it has been remarkably well concealed! 

This virtually total exclusion of the name ‘“‘Protestant Episcopal,” 
in addition to reflecting the temper of the times at the beginning of 
the twentieth century, has also served to buttress the old myth that 
the name “Protestant Episcopal’ was never officially adopted. A 
nineteenth century person arguing that the name had no legitimate 
status was still confronted by the embarrassing frequency of 
“Protestant Episcopal” in the first Constitution, but the present 
Constitution of “this Church” imparts a striking aura of authen- 
ticity to the legend. Despite appearances to the contrary, the Con- 
stitution of 1901 did not change the Church’s name. 


RESEARCH INTO THE NAME OF THE CHURCH 


As we have frequently observed heretofore, the question of the 
Church’s name cannot be resolved until sufficient research has been 
done to display and examine the many facets of the problem. On 
the basis of such findings, a rational and final decision may be 
reached. In the past, no adequate investigation was ever under- 
taken, so the issue naturally remains unsettled. 

Occasionally, some efforts were made to explore the name of the 
Church, but not one of these could be considered a really objective 
attempt. Furthermore, the research was not sufficiently thorough to 
provide for a clear-cut decision. Nevertheless, we must review 
these various probings. Curiously enough, the whole problem 
might have been solved at the outset. Addressing his Diocesan 
Convention in 1877, Bishop Edward R. Wells of Wisconsin immedi- 
ately placed his finger on the crucial spot: “We need, as a first step 
in this consideration [of changing the Church’s name] a close in- 
quiry into the origin and meaning of this phrase [Protestant 
Episcopal ]—whether it is a necessary or wise style and title... .’’*? 
Had only Bishop Wells’ plea been heeded, had only that “close in- 
quiry” been made, perhaps the whole argument could have been 
settled some eighty years ago! 


Allen (1862-1878) 


Yet some objective inquiry had already been made, namely that 
by Ethan Allen, and came to the fore while the sessions of the first 
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General Convention to consider the Church’s name (1877) were in 
progress. Allen had already stated some of his case in the Church 
press during 1862 (see Chapter VI, p 104) and was to publish his 
complete version in 1878. On 6 October 1877, Allen published ‘‘The 
Name ‘Protestant Episcopal, When and Whence Came the 
Name. . ?” in the Standard of the Cross. This article is a variation 
of his “standard” 1878 account in the Maryland Diocesan Journal 
with these noteworthy differences: 1) Part of the writing is ob- 
scure and leaves the impression that the name “Protestant Episco- 
pal” was adopted in 1776; 2) The article lacks objectivity by over- 
emphasizing the old Maryland equation of ‘Protestant’ with 
“Anglican” and stating (while the 1877 General Convention was in 
session) “what change is now needed [in the name Protestant 
Episcopal] will not be readily perceived, the facts remaining the 
same.’’*? 

It will be remembered, of course (from Chapter VI), that Allen’s 
brief account is narrative rather than analytical; it tells only how 
the name was adopted, not why. It is therefore inadequate as a 
basis for the formulation of a clear-cut decision as to the disposi- 
tion of the name. While this may be disappointing, it is not objec- 
tionable; but his remark about ‘“‘the facts remaining the same” is 
definitely objectionable. The facts of American word usage are not 
the same. And in view of Allen’s knowledge of colonial Maryland’s 
peculiar use of ‘‘Protestant,” he should not have said such a thing. 
Unfortunately, the most reliable account of adopting the Church’s 
name (and the only scholarly one) was perverted and must have 
had a corresponding influence. 


Ingle (1887) 


Some brief but valuable research into the name of the Church 
was made by Edward Ingle in 1886 and 1887. Shortly after the 
close of the 1886 General Convention in Chicago, Ingle published 
an article on the Church’s name in the Baltimore Sun, expanded 
this considerably into a series of three articles for the Southern 
Churchman, and finally assembled and revised the latter as a bro- 
chure of seventy-four small pages in 1887, The Historic Basis of 
the Title of the Protestant Episcopal Church.** 

Ingle’s study was, to a certain extent, a miniature forerunner of 
the present book. He accumulated language samples from printed 
sources and tackled the important problem not only of how but also 
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of why the name “Protestant Episcopal’? was chosen. His well 
documented pamphlet is divided into three parts: “I. Was the 
Church of England Protestant? II. The Name in the Colonies. 
III. The Adoption of the Title.’ Observing “that few historical 
facts were brought forward ... in the General Convention [of 
1886] ...on the change of the title of the Church,” he decided “to 
set forth briefly and clearly all [!] the facts... bearing upon [the] 
title, and to express succinctly . . . the logical conclusions.’’*® 

Ingle’s Part I really asks the question, ‘‘Did the Church of Eng- 
land use the word Protestant?’ And, of course, the answer is that 
it did. Ingle based his case largely on quotations from such notables 
as Andrews, Ken, Laud, &c, but obviously failed to comprehend 
that the word “Protestant” has had different meanings at different 
times. In Part II he showed, as we did, that “Episcopal” was prac- 
tically never used in the colonial South, whereas it was the common 
name in New England. He gave evidence showing the exclusive use 
of “Protestant” for “Anglican” in Maryland but failed to appreciate 
what he had discovered and also floundered in handling the Middle 
Colonies. Blurring his observations, Ingle reported, ‘“‘While in Vir- 
ginia, Maryland, Pennsylvania, and New York the Protestantism 
of the Church was thus announced [i.e., by using “Protestant” re- 
strictively, a trait really applicable to Maryland alone], her Episco- 
pal character was equally emphasized in New England.’’*® 

Had Ingle pursued these sectional linguistic differences further, 
he would probably have reached the same hypothesis that we an- 
nounced in Chapter VI, viz., that the name “Protestant Episcopal’ 
resulted from the fusion of peculiarities in colonial Maryland and 
Pennsylvania speech! Also, had he not been timid in his presenta- 
tion of this material, he would have underscored the sectional dif- 
ferences and prepared the reader for their important consequences. 

In Part III, The Adoption of the Title, Ingle tacitly assumed 
Allen’s account and added some of his own findings.*? He empha- 
sized the ease with which “Protestant Episcopal’ was assimilated 
throughout the Church in the 1780s and correctly pointed out, “‘In 
many States it was adopted almost simultaneously, and there is 
nothing in the Journals of the General or Diocesan Conventions, in 
the writings of the leaders in the organization of the Church... 
which can lead one to think that the title was [60/61] believed to 
be irregular, novel, or objectionable.’’** But nowhere did he suggest 
that “Protestant Episcopal” had been meant “non-Popish Episco- 
pal’; furthermore, he never even mentioned the term ‘‘Popish.” 
Ingle did show, however, that prior to the first General Convention 
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of September, 1785, “the churches in all the seven States, except 
Delaware, which were represented in the Convention had adopted 
the title ‘Protestant Episcopal’... .’’°® Ingle’s demonstration, based 
on fact and in accordance with fact (cf Chapter VI, p 119), should 
have scotched Ewer’s rumor (1868) that the name “stole in... 
like a thief in the night,” but unfortunately it failed to do so. 

If our hypothesis in Chapter VI be correct (and we have found 
no evidence to cast doubt upon it), that “‘Protestant Episcopal” re- 
sulted from the combination of Maryland and Pennsylvania speech, 
we cannot help reading Ingle with suspense and frustration. Some- 
times he was on the verge of the answer; sometimes he even had 
it in his hand; but he fumbled it, without even realizing what he 
had! In his earlier Sun article, Ingle had remarked half-heartedly, 
“there is no statement as to why the name was suggested, and one 
is therefore left to the conjecture that it was formed from the com- 
bination of the two terms by which members of the Church of Eng- 
land had been known in the colonies.’’*? If only he had marshalled 
his evidence to this end and had been categorical in its presentation 
and conclusion! But as the article stood, few readers would have 
grasped its significance. 

Ingle had not stressed the sectional differences of speech nor had 
he pointed out that the Chestertown 1780 Convention was composed 
of Marylanders under the leadership of Pennsylvanians. More 
strikingly, he undermined his embryonic hypothesis by overempha- 
sizing the fact that, “As was the case in regard to [the name’s] 
original use in Maryland, the reasons for the adoption of the title 
by the general church are veiled.” Although reconstructing the 
reasons for the name’s selection is admittedly difficult, Ingle fur- 
ther subverted the validity of his endeavor by concluding, ‘‘An ef- 
fort has been thus made to trace the origin of the title in Maryland, 
and its adoption by the general convention, but why it was adopted 
in either instance will probably always be a question of doubt.’’*? 

Ingle repeated this practice of sabotaging his own near-achieve- 
ments in the 1887 brochure. Having left the evidence undigested — 
worse yet, having obscured it — Ingle confronted the unprepared 
reader (in the middle of a paragraph) with the awkwardly stated 
observation that “[t]he title [Protestant Episcopal] . . . had its 
basis ... in the use in colonial days of its parts as synonyms of 
the title of the Church... .’’*? If only the reader had been alerted 
by analytical treatment of the evidence for this interpretation, if 
only it had been set forth categorically, then Ingle would have 
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clearly explained why the name “Protestant Episcopal’? had been 
chosen. 

Considering the brevity of his work (seventy-four small pages), 
Ingle did a good job of collecting data, but unfortunately a poor 
job of analyzing and interpreting them. It was apparent that he 
never fully comprehended what he had in hand. He saw what words 
were used, but he never really understood what they meant at 
various times. Most lamentably, he gave no indication of realizing 
that the critical term ‘‘Protestant’” has had several different mean- 
ings in the history of our language. Thus, just as Allen had done, 
Ingle terminated his essay with the totally false opinion, “[T]he 
same circumstances which led to the adoption of [the Church’s] 
distinguishing title [in the 1780s], still exist and are likely to re- 
main for many years.’’*? 


Elliott (1890s) 


During the warp and woof of long debate, two legends became 
so well established that they were specifically attacked (sometime 
in the 1890s) by a rejoinder replete with historical fact. Ingle, 
quite apparently, had been unsuccessful in demolishing the myths 
that 1) the Church of England was neither “Protestant” nor used 
that name and 2) the name ‘Protestant Episcopal’ was unauthor- 
ized. So John H. Elliott produced forty-two pages of authentic 
information, in a further attempt to dislodge these misconcep- 
tions.** His collection of word samples from the 1640s to the 1780s 
was greater than that in Ingle’s pioneer endeavor and shed fur- 
ther light on English word usage. Had Elliott’s approach been 
developed fully and objectively, it would have been of great value 
in providing for a true understanding of the Church’s name and 
a solution to the dispute. But even with its limited coverage, this 
collection met a great need, and it is to be regretted that the author 
was so intent on proving a case that he presented a one-sided ac- 
count that could with some justification be branded as propaganda. 

Elliott based his work on reprints of older materials and on 
secondary sources (including Ingle), as well he might for a forty- 
two page essay. To demonstrate his first point, that the Church of 
England was known as “Protestant,” he quoted many outstanding 
Church leaders (back to the time of Charles I) referring to that 
body as “Protestant,” and after twenty-five pages of exhibition 
concluded, “Convocation and Bishops and other clergy ... have 
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directly or indirectly affirmed the Protestantism of the Church of 
England.’’* Really, it should seem quite unnecessary to have to 
prove that the Church of England was described as ‘‘Protestant,” 
but apparently the legend that the Church of England had never 
employed this term was so widely held (as Ingle had realized) 
that just such a truism had to be demonstrated! But in proving 
this point, Elliott drastically subordinated references to the Eng- 
lish Church as “Catholic.’’** This is especially noticeable in his 
handling of the Coronation rite.*7 Also, he fell into the trap of 
misconstruing Convocation’s handling of the word “Protestant” in 
1689, explained in Chapter I (pp 18-19).** Amusingly enough, 
Elliott completely missed the point that for a hundred years or so 
the Church of England was known exclusively as “the Protestant 
Church’’! 

Regarding his second thesis, that the name “Protestant Epis- 
copal’’ was not introduced by an “‘unauthorized hand,”’ Elliott wrote 
a very persuasive trustworthy account based upon many official 
Church documents using the name “Protestant Episcopal” in the 
1780s. His writing on this point was much more convincing than 
Ingle’s. Where Allen did not attempt to explain why ‘Protestant 
Episcopal” had been chosen, and Ingle had the answer in hand 
but fumbled it, Elliott specifically disclaimed trying to formulate 
any ‘“‘definite theory of the selection of the term.’’*® Perhaps Allen’s 
avoiding the question and Ingle’s inept handling of it intimidated 
Elliott into shying away. Such action on the part of early inves- 
tigators is regrettable. Had some person forthrightly demonstrated 
why the name was selected (and this would have necessitated 
semantic evidence), an indispensable step would have been taken 
toward answering why at a much later date the name was or was 
not suitable. 

But beyond his circumventing this crucial point, Elliott rightly 
stressed in conclusion, “before that first General Convention [1785], 
the Church in six States, legislating at different times and in 
different places ... had adopted or recognized officially the name.’’*° 
Actually, this reliable investigation presented in a convincing man- 
ner should have buried forever that ghost of ‘‘unauthorized intro- 
duction.” But the essay was so unbalanced as to lay itself open to 
reasonable charges of “propaganda,” thereby undermining the 
chances of its valid features’ meeting acceptance. Even worse for 
inducing faith in his judgments, Elliott trod the path of Allen 
and Ingle to fly in the face of American word usage by saying, “If 
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the name [Protestant Episcopal] was not ‘misleading’ then, it 
cannot be ‘misleading’ now.’’>! 


Cavanagh (1899) 


Passing mention should be made of William Cavanagh’s The 
Word Protestant in Literature, History, and Legislation (1899) ,°? 
whose title commands attention. In 188 pages the author roundly 
condemns ‘Protestant Episcopal’ and by selecting those facts 
which suit his case endeavors to show that “Protestant” has al- 
ways been a negative word. The argument is not especially con- 
vincing, but the book is included because it is one of the largest 
written works in the controversy about the Church’s name. 


General Convention Committee (1901) 


Official inquiry into ‘‘the whole subject of a change of name of 
this Church” was ordered by the General Convention of 1901 which 
created a Joint Committee for this purpose. Of the Committee’s 
twenty-seven page report to the 1904 Convention, the most im- 
portant section for revealing the depth of investigation was the 
majority opinion (opposing change) which stated: ‘So much has 
been published upon the subject in Episcopal addresses, pamphlets, 
and newspapers, religious and secular, as to render it almost im- 
possible to throw any new light upon the matter; this paper can 
therefore lay no claim to originality. ...’°° 

Such an admission reveals a deplorable lack of intellectual curi- 
osity. A great body of literature was indeed available, most of 
it (with the possible exception of Allen, Ingle, and Elliott) super- 
ficial, defective, and opinionated. The Committee depended most of 
all upon “the wealth of historical information [i.e., forty-two 
pages] ... compiled by the Rev. John H. Elliott’®+ — some of 
which was reliable and some of which was specious. The Commit- 
tee decided change was undesirable, “the word Protestant being 
used then [1780] in precisely the popular sense that is in use 
today.’”*> (Comment is unnecessary!) In its final pages, the ma- 
jority report agreed that the Church was “Catholic” in a “billy- 
goat’ sense of the word,*® and was quite pleased to find that by 
means of “billy goat” Latin “Protestant” could acquire a positive 
meaning.®” 
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The foregoing are the most significant findings, after some three 
years in which to discover them, of a fifteen man Joint Committee 
“to take the whole subject of a change of name of this Church 
into consideration.” 


Prayer Book Papers and McKim (1913) 


The two largest publications on the topic of the Church’s name 
appeared in 1918. One was the 204 page anthology, Prayer Book 
Papers,*® and the other was Randolph H. McKim’s 252 page Pro- 
posal to Change the Name of the Protestant Episcopal Church .... 
in the Light of True Catholic Principles.®®> Both these works op- 
posed changing the name, but despite their sizes were of prac- 
tically no value when it came to saying anything new. The most 
significant item in the whole lot was “No. 1” of the Prayer Book 
Papers, Elliott’s essay, which we discussed earlier. Valid in some 
respects and invalid in others, Elliott’s paper was the only one based 
upon research into the past. 

McKim’s book, for all its 252 pages, said preciously little; fac- 
tual investigation was noticeable by its absence. McKim’s thesis 
(as his title implied) was the gymnastic one: “We’re Catholic be- 
cause we’re Protestant and Protestant because we’re Catholic,” and 
should therefore continue to be known as “Protestant.’”’ When you 
stop to think about it, why could not another member of the Turn- 
verein with equal validity conclude ‘“‘We should therefore start to 
be known as Catholic”? 


General Convention Commission (1940) 


A quarter of a century would pass before a significant attempt 
to investigate the question of the Church’s name would be launched. 
The General Convention of 1940 created a nine man “Joint Com- 
mission to study the Name of the Church” which was charged “to 
take counsel . .. with such scholars ...as it may seem wise and 
necessary.”°®° After “some preliminary work was done by cor- 
respondence,” this promising beginning was cut short by the entry 
of the United States into the Second World War. Although the 
1943 General Convention continued the life of this Commission,” 
it failed to report to the 1946 Convention and apparently just 
evaporated.® 
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This concludes our survey of the efforts made at research into 
the name of the Church. They did anything but fulfill Bishop Wells’ 
1877 call for “a close inquiry into the origin and meaning of” the 
Church’s name. 


PRESENT THOUGHT ON THE SUBJECT 


The year 1955 was the high water mark of discussion of the 
Church’s name in recent times; consequently, the arguments put 
forth in that year will be taken as illustrative of current thinking. 
In keeping with the traditional pattern, debate was waged on par- 
tisan lines, and the traditional arguments far outnumbered any 
others. 

General Convention met in that year, and people had expected 
a lively exchange of views on the Convention floor. Rather, the 
session which considered the question of changing the Church’s 
name was dull, probably because many people were tired of the 
same old wrangle. But the argument in that prosaic atmosphere, 
we should note, centered on a peripheral aspect of the question. 
Instead of discussing the accuracy of ‘Protestant’ vis-a-vis the 
American language, the orators debated the proposition that ‘“‘the 
Church really has not been ‘christened’ as to name, that the term 
Protestant just crept into the title without official sanction... .’’*+ 
Imagine this old war horse of 1868, that should have been buried for 
good long ago, dominating the 1955 Convention! Naturally, this 
effort to alter the Church’s name was defeated, as well it deserved 
to be when advocated on erroneous grounds. 

A closer look at current thought on the topic of the Church’s 
name is afforded by two representative essays of 1955. When com- 
pared with the numerous magazine articles, letters to the editor, 
and some tracts, these two items stand out as the best statements 
of the case for and against change. Before considering them, we 
must make two observations: 1) They were written in good faith 
by people living at this day. Consequently, they will be left un- 
identified, since there is no point in subjecting their authors to 
any embarrassment which might arise from the following analysis. 
2) Modern definitions of “Protestant” and “Catholic” are not yet 
at hand (they will be made in Chapters XII and XIII), so we must 
base our judgments of the forthcoming arguments on the definitions 
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established by ¢c 1870. Actually, we are on safe ground in so doing, 
for we will find that the meanings which ‘Protestant’ and “Cath- 
olic’” had acquired by 1870 have continued unchanged into the mid 
twentieth century. 

The present round of the fight began with an essay urging change 
written by a member of the American Church Union. Rebuttal 
came from a member of the Episcopal Evangelical Fellowship. Im- 
mediately we see the dispute continuing under the customary lead- 
ership of extreme partisans. 


Change Urged 


The author opens his attack on the name ‘Protestant Episcopal” 
by citing the fact that as a consequence of this term Churchmen 
in military service are “‘rated as regular Protestants who have no 
need or right for other services or ministry than those of Baptists 
or Congregationalists.”’ This objection is perfectly true, and we 
experienced this situation ourselves during World War II. He says 
this trouble would not exist today had not “one divided vote’ in the 
House of Deputies at the 1910 General Convention defeated change 
at that time. This is the familiar overemphasis of 1910 (not to 
mention a fallacious oversimplification of canonical procedure) and 
also a disregard of the more significant action by the House of 
Bishops in their affirmative vote for change in 1895. Later on the 
writer properly designates “‘the reason... for opposition... against 
a change of name” with the one word ‘“Churchmanship.” 

The author discusses obstacles which “Protestant” raises among 
non-English speaking people (especially among the crowds of 
Porto Ricans now entering the United States) and the ludicrous 
Asiatic translation of “kicking overseers” which was perforce aban- 
doned in favor of ‘‘Holy Catholic Church” in China and Japan. 
Though we are not competent to judge the connotation of ‘‘Protes- 
tant’ in foreign tongues, this argument (as stated on p 220) strikes 
us as meritorious. Along the same line he avers that “many more” 
Romanists would become Anglicans were they not “forever re- 
pelled by the word ‘Protestant’.” Though true in itself, this argu- 
ment cannot be admitted without its antithesis, the result being 
that they cancel each other out (see p 221). 

Yet the bulk of this essay rests on valid grounds. Much of it is 
devoted to the words “Protestant” and ‘‘Catholic” and their mean- 
ings; this, of course, is the crux of the entire question about “Prot- 
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estant Episcopal.” The author recognizes that much “depends on 
how one defines ‘Protestant’’”’ and, most important, that “words 
change their meanings.” Again, this is the touchstone of the whole 
issue. 

After presenting an erroneous interpretation of colonial use of 
the word “Episcopal” (claiming it was “an ordinary adjective” as 
well as ignoring its common use for “Anglican” outside the South) 
and a fanciful claim that there was a question “whether to use 
‘Episcopal’ or ‘Catholic’ ”’ in naming the newly independent Amer- 
ican Church, the author settled on the firm ground that ‘‘everybody 
[in colonial days] thought of [Protestant] as meaning non-Ro- 
man.” Understandably, the fusion of Maryland and Pennsylvania 
speech habits to precipitate the name ‘Protestant Episcopal’ was 
unknown to him. 

In the present day, he properly states, the word “Protestant” no 
longer means simply ‘“‘non-Popish.” It means, he says, “‘a con- 
geries of sects without Apostolic ministry, non-liturgical, non- 
sacramental, intolerant of priesthood.... [T]hat is what the am- 
biguous and hardly definable word ‘Protestant’” means. As we 
saw in Chapters VII and IX, that is just what “the ambiguous and 
hardly definable word ‘Protestant’ ’’ means, which is merely another 
way of saying that it means “Dissenting.” 

In discussing further “what ‘Protestant’ implies,” the author de- 
clares, ‘“Leaving our Church out of the question, every Protestant 
body without any exception, repudiates the Apostolic ministry.” 
And on the American scene this is perfectly true. He further states, 
“Our Church is a sacramental Church,” and (while giving refer- 
ences to Prayer Book pages) briefly touches on baptismal regenera- 
tion, Unction, and the fact that “[t]he ceremony of the Lord’s 
Supper is a semi-occasional observance with them, without sacra- 
mental effect. There is no priesthood. ... No Eucharistic Sacrifice 
is offered [viz., in the Prayer Book words, “this our sacrifice of 
praise and thanksgiving’’]. . . . Protestantism repels such ideas.” 
This, we believe, is an accurate description of modern ‘“Protes- 
tantism”; and, though some Low Churchmen may balk at the idea 
of Eucharistic Sacrifice, we believe the remainder of the descrip- 
tion will go unchallenged as inapplicable to Anglicanism. For one 
reason or another, the author treated only three, not seven, sacra- 
ments. 

According to this writer, “As ‘Protestant’ is almost universally 
understood today, we deny, by our name, our own ministry and 
our own sacraments.” This statement strikes us as being in very 
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good accordance with the facts of modern American word usage. 
Furthermore, he cites the “‘ineradicable idea that the words ‘Cath- 
olic’ and ‘Protestant’ are mutually exclusive and antithetic” in 
the modern America mind. This, too, is in accordance with present 
day word usage. 

Concluding his very brief but quite reliable analysis of seman- 
tics he asks, “‘Do we really like being the non-episcopal, non-cath- 
olic, non-sacramental Episcopal Church?” Without the aid of ex- 
tended investigation, but by recognizing the realities of his native 
tongue, he reaches the same conclusion that we did in Chapter VII 
(p 134) that ‘Protestant Episcopal Church” now means “non- 
Catholic, non-Roman, Dissenting Episcopal Church.” Vis-a-vis 
semantic change, he also very properly states that Churchmen in 
the 1780s chose “fa name understood to signify, in substance, Cath- 
olic but not Roman. They could not forsee what we see today, the 
word ‘Protestant’ almost universally understood as a denial” of 
the nature of Anglicanism. 

Although this author advocates dropping the word ‘Protestant,’ 
he suggests no replacement name. Undoubtedly this is intentional; 
there has been so much indecision about a substitute title that he 
chooses not to mar his essay by getting into that imbroglio. Yet 
as opponents of change have pointed out since at least 1877, and 
as history has revealed the varying popularity of proposed re- 
placements, the failure to agree on any one new title has definitely 
weakened the case for change. This writer does nothing to al- 
leviate that handicap. 

With the exception of the drawback just cited and a few errors 
which are minor, this 1955 essay urging a change of name is com- 
mendable. It does not proffer any of the erroneous arguments for 
change; it most properly emphasizes language as the fundamental 
factor; and satisfactorily (albeit sketchily and sometimes incor- 
rectly contrasts colonial with modern American speech. As we 
have seen before, those people who want the name changed are 
justified in the demand because the language has changed. More 
basically, the change in language gave rise to their demand. 


Change Opposed 


A rejoinder to the foregoing essay and others of its kind was 
published later in 1955. This rebuttal is in keeping with other 
literature of its type over the past century and a quarter. It de- 
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pends to a great extent on depreciation and ridicule, while saying 
preciously little about language — to raise the latter point, of 
course, would be disastrous. The essay says in its opening line 
that a change of name is urged by ‘‘those who do not love the 
Church,” and that the writer of the previous brief employed “un- 
conscious effrontery ... [in his] speaking of a name our Church 
has borne for 166 years.” In a flippant manner it claims that the 
name ‘Protestant Episcopal Church in the United States of Amer- 
ica” is not awkward! In justifying this stand, the essay pokes fun 
at a substitute name which has not been seriously advanced since 
before the First World War. It asks how awkward the conversa- 
tion would be ‘‘when a dear soul exclaims ‘Oh, I’m a Holy-Catholic- 
In-the-United-States-of-America, too.’ ” 

This essay cavils with its predecessor’s use of the term “label” 
saying, “He seems unaware that labels are given to things,” not 
to the Church. It brings up for discussion five replacement names, 
only one of which (namely, ‘‘the Episcopal Church’’) has been seri- 
ously considered in the preceding forty years. It sheds crocodile 
tears about the “embarrassment” which “Protestant” causes High 
Churchmen and states that changing the name ‘‘would bring greater 
distress” to Low Churchmen. In correctly pointing to Churchman- 
ship, the essay also says, ‘‘To change our name would be a party 
victory,” but neglects to say that retaining the name is also a party 
victory. A great deal of this rebuttal deals with trivialities while 
devoting little space to important matters. This practice, we would 
say, simply demonstrates our contention that there is no legitimate 
justification for the name “Protestant Episcopal” today. 

But when the author does deal with significant topics, it is neces- 
sary first to consider an earlier essay of his. He asked in 1952, 
“Why should a name which was truly descriptive of our Church 
when it was organized in 1789 be anathema to so many in the Prot- 
estant Episcopal Church today?’ The basic answer, i.e., semantic 
change, he ignores completely but instead lays the blame on the 
Oxford Movement. Blaming Tractarianism is perfectly excusable, 
because he could not be expected to know of the earlier dissatis- 
faction with the name; however, ignoring the subject of language 
cannot be easily dismissed. 

Discussing the Church in 1955, he calls it “both Catholic and 
Protestant,” then spends some time considering its “Protestant” 
nature and neglecting its ‘‘Catholic’”’ aspects. To buttress his state- 
ment that “our mother Church of England is avowedly Protestant,” 
he quotes the Coronation Rite incompletely and in 1952 cited Laud’s 
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designating the Church as “Protestant” (probably unaware of the 
specialized seventeenth century meaning of “Protestant’’). 

Dismissing his opponents’ charge “that Protestant was once a 
great word, that it was used to afirm..., but that now the 
name... [has] been debased in popular usage,” he retaliates with 
the telling observation, ‘‘Has any word been more debased than the 
word Catholic? Look at what the Romanists have done with it... .” 
Yet he finally resorts to unadorned “billy goat’? Latin and rhetor- 
ical gymnastics in his statement ‘‘that the word Protestant was first 
used in the Reformation to affirm the catholicity of our Church.” 
Relative to the fundamental topic — language — he says nothing 
more. 

He does raise quite a few other topics, of which we need notice 
only two more. He properly directs attention to a weakness in his 
opponents’ case by emphasizing they are ‘‘unable to agree on what 
the new name should be.” Then, probably unfamiliar with the 
background, he asserts, “[N]o one seems to have dealt with the 
problem of the legal difficulties that would be involved” in chang- 
ing the name. Bishops Bedell and Robertson, of course, raised the 
point in 1877, and it has been argued back and forth for many 
years. The conclusion, as noted on p 220, is that the necessary 
litigation would be a nuisance but not a difficulty unless some peo- 
ple chose to make it a difficulty. 

On the whole, this essay does nothing but wrangle about sec- 
ondary matters, some of which are fallacious to begin with. Only 
one of its points strikes us as being unquestionably valid, the one 
about indecision as to a replacement name. The essay is noticeably 
silent — it really must be silent — on the critical topic of seman- 
tics; though on its few ventures into the realm of language, the 
paper blunders every time. It is no aspersion to say that this 
presentation lacks merit. Its inferiority arises from the fact that 
it tries to do the impossible. It strives energetically to defend a 
position which allows of no legitimate defense. 


Evaluation of Present Day Thought 


On reading the two foregoing arguments, the reader may well 
have exclaimed, “I’ve heard all this before!’’ Indeed he has. Even 
as early as 1904, a General Convention Joint Commission admitted 
it could add nothing new. In point of fact, the most recent argu- 
ment in either of the above briefs (legal difficulties) dates from 
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1877, while virtually all the points go far back into the nineteenth 
century. Present day thinking on the subject of the Church’s name 
has never gotten out of the last century. This is hardly conducive 
to any settlement of the dispute! 


SUMMARY 


The question of changing the Church’s name has been before 
General Convention longer than any other issue in the whole his- 
tory of the American Church. And it is just as far from being 
settled now as it ever has been. This subject has been among the 
most provocative in the Church’s history and few have ever matched 
it in interest and difference of opinion. Interest in the topic was 
continuingly at a high level from its introduction in 1877 through 
1918, having reached the apogee in 1886. After World War I, 
interest subsided but revived in the 1930s and reached another 
peak in 1955. During more than eighty years, General Convention 
has kicked the topic back and forth, engaged in parliamentary 
jockeying, and has heard the same old arguments over and over 
again. For well over half a century, Convention has been dead- 
locked and still shows no sign of being able to dispose of the ques- 
tion, largely because it is being considered in the light of partisan- 
ship rather than of intrinsic merit. 

No really serious effort to investigate and analyze the problem 
has yet been made and placed at the legislators’ disposal, so the 
reason for their inability to settle the issue is clear. The research 
which has been done has been characterized by shallowness and, 
regrettably, partisanship. In over eighty years, only three prob- 
ings have shown any merit, those small ones by Allen, Ingle, and 
Elliott in the nineteenth century, all three of them opposing change 
of name. Paradoxically, those who have advocated change, those 
who have had the facts on their side, have performed wretchedly. 
Also, their position has been weakened by their inability to agree 
upon any one replacement name. 

The best arguments of 1955 demonstrated no advance in think- 
ing beyond 1877, and they continued the uninterrupted partisan 
tradition of the 1830s. We again repeat that the dispute about a 
name will not be settled until it is considered in its proper field of 
semantics and not in the realm of party politics. ‘But,’ the reader 
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properly says, “your own semantic evidence is no more recent than 
1870. You can’t decide a modern question on an antique basis.” 
To the mid twentieth century we now jump. 


NOTE ON METHOD 


As stated in the first paragraph of this chapter, the literature on the 
subject of the Church’s name since 1877 has been tremendous. We made no 
attempt to cover it thoroughly. (This is no cause for concern, because it has 
been patently repetitious.) But even the restricted approach described below 
produced far more material than could be used in several chapters. By way 
of illustration: Having collected this deliberately limited material, we saw it 
was ample for many chapters; therefore we chose an extremely small amount 
of it and began writing. In sixteen pages with ninety footnotes, we covered 
ten years; at this rate the present chapter would have totaled 125 pages with 
720 notes! 

To begin with, all Journals of General Convention from 1785 through 1955 
were checked thoroughly; and anything pertaining to the name of the Church 
was taken down verbatim or (in the case of longer passages) photographed. 
This formed the skeleton around which the rest of the research was built. 
Then we covered five Conventions from 1877 on in the secular press (five 
metropolitan papers for each Convention) and abandoned this “sketching 
in the background” with no regrets! Whereupon we turned to the Church 
press exclusively. 

Having learned our lesson about any dream of complete coverage, we de- 
cided to check the Church press in General Convention years only. After all, 
discussion of the subject would be more frequent in these years than during 
the interim. The news reports of General Convention itself would show what 
arguments were used and whether there were any new ones among them. 
As we have already said, mighty few new ideas turned up. Had there been 
any new ideas which failed to reach the Convention floor, they were obviously 
uninfluential and thus unworthy of consideration. So far as news coverage 
was concerned, experience showed that High, Medium, and Low papers were 
equally reliable. This meant that the selection of a particular paper depended 
to a considerable extent on its completeness of reporting, its location in the 
library stack, and its suitability for photographic reproduction. 

The result was that the following Church journals were used in General 
Convention years for the periods shown: Churchman (1877-1919); Living 
Church (1880-1955); Southern Churchman and its successor, Hpiscopal 
Church News (1877-1888, 1904-1907, 1919, 1984-1955); and Witness (19384, 
1940, 1955). Except for a few very short items copied by hand, the material 
from these magazines was reproduced photographically. Besides the fore- 
going, we covered every issue of both the ACU News from its inception 
(September, 1949) through 1957 and the Protestant Episcopal Standard — 
a very scarce paper — from its inception (October, 1951) through 1957. 

Books or even booklets on the subject of the Church’s name were few. This 
was evident after a thorough check of the standard guides to American non- 
periodical publishing, viz., American Catalogue of Books (1876-1910) and 
United States Catalogue, later called Cumulative Book Index (1899-current). 
Pamphlet literature, although covered by the preceding guides to the best 
of their ability, is always very difficult to ferret out; no attempt was made 
to cover this field with any amount of completeness. On the other hand, most 
relevant literature of this type would very likely turn up in the country’s 
best depository of Anglican material, the Library of General Theological Sem- 
inary. But even General had very little, something like ten or twenty pam- 
phlets and booklets. Most of these we copied photographically, making our 
total photographic reproduction of pamphlets, magazine articles, &c amount 
to well above 200 separate photos. For very recent years, sundry and scat- 
tered literature which has come into our possession in the course of every 
day life was also used. 


CHAPTER XII: MODERN MEANINGS OF 
“CATHOLIC” AND “PROTESTANT” 


of the name “Protestant Episcopal’: 1) What the name 

meant in the 1780s, 2) What it means today (basically, what 
the word “Protestant” means today), and 8) The extent to which 
Anglicanism is “Protestant” and/or ‘Catholic.’ The first point 
has been established, especially in Chapter VI. The second point 
has been tentatively established, especially in Chapter VII, but will 
be determined in the light of modern evidence in this chapter. The 
third point will form the subject of the next chapter. To under- 
stand the present chapter, a knowledge of the methodology and its 
rationale is more essential than it was for previous chapters. There- 
fore, we begin with the 


by hree points are fundamental to a decision about the suitability 


NOTE ON METHOD 


The purpose of this chapter is to determine the meanings of 
“Catholic” and ‘‘Protestant” in modern America. Immediately the 
objection arises, “Everyone knows a ‘Catholic’ is a Romanist and 
a ‘Protestant’ a non-Romanist. There is no need to spend a whole 
chapter showing that.” But if matters were so simple, there would 
be no controversy about the name “Protestant Episcopal’! We 
must go on; and we shall find that things are not so simple at all. 

How are these meanings to be ascertained? Certainly not by 
using the secular press; it carefully avoids expressing religious 
opinions. The religious press, however supplies the answers. After 
all, when a person wants a specialized word defined, he looks to 
practitioners in the pertinent field. This, as a matter of fact, is 
a cardinal principle of lexicography. Thus a person looks to a 
lawyer for an understanding of “‘tort,” to a psychiatrist for an un- 
derstanding of “paranoia,” to a physicist for an understanding of 
“fission”; the resultant definitions then filter down into the lay 
mind. So in our case we look to religionists for definition. 

In practice, this means that we look to the general religious press 
as representing the mainstream of word usage, not to the simple 
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tracts or the scholarly journals. It means that we look to those 
magazines written for both the thinking laity and the clergy. Books 
as a class are much less useful, because they do not have the cir- 
culation, the regularity, or the consistency of viewpoint that pe- 
riodicals have. To get a representative cross section of current 
thought, we select the magazines of several important denomina- 
tions excluding the Anglican. The reason for this last proviso is 
our advance knowledge that, on the whole, the High Church papers 
will consider Anglicanism ‘‘Catholic” and Low Church papers will 
consider it “Protestant.” This gets us no place; worse yet, it 
leaves us right in the midst of the conflict that we are trying to 
resolve! 

The definitions in this chapter are empirical; they reflect what 
Americans have in mind when they say ‘Protestant’ or ‘‘Cath- 
olic.” Immediately several important caveats must be made: 

It is not for us to quarrel with the concomitants offered in defini- 
tion or the relative stress laid upon them; it is not for us to inject 
other criteria (e.g., married clergy or religious orders) which are 
lacking. It must be understood that our utilizing a passage in no 
way implies our agreeing (or disagreeing) with it; this is espe- 
cially important in connection with those quotations which reveal 
slovenly or erroneous thinking. This chapter is to record, not to 
initiate or correct. 

Both words, “Protestant” and “Catholic,” immediately suggest 
various attributes, some more important than others. The impor- 
tance of these characteristics in forming a concept of a particular 
word may be gauged by the frequency with which they are raised 
by religious writers and the amount of space devoted to them. 
Emphasis placed on the several topics determines, by and large, 
their sequence in this chapter, beginning with the most important 
and going to the least. Sometimes deviations will be necessary 
(e.g., placing “Mixed Marriage” near the end) but not often. 

As these meanings of “Protestant” and “‘Catholic”’ develop, An- 
glicanism will be compared with them at each stage. We will have 
a progressive revelation of the applicability of these terms to An- 
glicanism. The result, we hope, will be a reproduction of what the 
modern American envisions (whether he stops to think about it 
or not) when he uses the words “Protestant” and “Catholic” and 
the extent to which his concept of these terms delineates Angli- 
canism. We will see, then, the degree of propriety of the name 
“Protestant Episcopal.” 
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Getting down to details, “modern” is construed as the twenty 
year period beginning with January 1937 and ending with Decem- 
ber 1956. We could have chosen a shorter span, say ten years, but 
that would not have included such great influences on American life 
as the depression, World War II, and the post War boom. As it 
turned out, the peculiarities of these eras had no influence on the 
concepts of “Protestant” and “Catholic.” During these twenty 
years, the religious complexion seemed to be unvarying, although 
two subjects did become progressively more apparent, viz., the 
liturgical movement and church-state relations. But neither of 
these seemed to have any effect on the understanding of our key 
terms. So far as this chapter is concerned, we will not bother pep- 
pering the text with dates of quotations. In earlier parts of the 
book we were considering a progression of ideas over several cen- 
turies, so dates were necessary; but this chapter, dealing with a 
mere twenty years, requires no dates. 

A balanced portrayal of Christian thought would be gleaned 
from the writings of Dissenters and Papists. The interdenomina- 
tional Christian Century was selected as representative of the 
overall Dissenting viewpoint and was augmented by one important 
periodical from each of the following groups: Baptist, Congrega- 
tionalist, Lutheran, Methodist, and Presbyterian. Because Roman- 
ists comprise the largest single Christian body in this country, two 
of their papers were chosen, Catholic World and Commonweal. 
Both these magazines, as well as the Christian Century, are in- 
dexed in the Reader’s Guide to Periodical Literature which was 
carefully checked for the twenty year period. 

The Dissenting papers are not listed in a general index and 
therefore had to be examined individually at certain intervals. 
Past experience (as described in previous Notes on Method) showed 
that we had been accumulating far too much material, so we 
checked a particular magazine only at five year intervals, the 
final result being that every one of the twenty years was covered. 
The specific distribution of this search was as follows: Christian 
Advocate (Methodist), 19387, 1942, 1947, 1952; Watchman-E'xam- 
iner (Baptist), 1938, 1948, 1948, 1953; Presbyterian Tribune, 
1939, 1944; Presbyterian Life, 1949, 1954; Advance (Congrega- 
tionalist), 1940, 1945, 1950, 1955; and The Lutheran, 1941, 1946, 
1951, 1956. 
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DIFFICULTIES OF DEFINITION 


When you stop to think about it, making rigorous definitions of 
“Catholic” and “Protestant” is not at all easy. The Christian Cen- 
tury, for instance, “‘object[s] to allowing it [the term ‘‘Catholic’’] 
to be monopolized by two kinds of Christians — the Roman Cath- 
olics and the Anglo Catholics. Most Protestants are as ‘catholic’ 
in their own view as either of these two bodies. They differ among 
themselves, just as these two differ with each other, as to the [36/ 
387] criteria of Catholicity. Likewise the word ‘Protestant’ has 
different connotations. ...”! Many, if not most, Dissenters sub- 
scribe to the view that “‘the word ‘catholic’ in the creed is written 
with a small ‘c’ and does not mean Roman Catholic’; yet whatever 
it does “mean” is utterly nebulous.? However, this staking of a 
vague claim to ‘“‘catholic” explains why the form “Roman Catholic” 
is much more common in Dissenters’ journals than in their daily 
speech. 

But to start cutting our way through the jungle of confusion, 
let us mark the words of a Papist: “Catholic theology ....can build 
up a complete edifice of Catholic doctrine without any reference 
to Protestantism .... [which] arose from a protest against Cath- 
olicism’” and may be understood as a “condemnation of Catholic 
doctrines.’”? Although discontented with this situation, a Dissenter 
admitted, “[M]Jany Protestant laymen . .. tend to define their 
faith in negative terms: to be a ‘protestant’ is not to be a ‘cath- 
olic,’”’* and a Lutheran concurred that ‘‘[Protestant] in popular 
terminology describes anybody who is not a Catholic.’”> A Meth- 
odist acknowledged that Protestantism, today, is “a mere protest 
against something,’’® and another one complained about “the handi- 
cap of a negative name... Protestantism.’’’ 

What these generalizations tell us, besides the difficulty of try- 
ing to formulate air-tight definitions, is that ‘Protestantism’ is 
not “Catholicism,” that “Catholicism” was prior and may be de- 
picted in a positive manner, that “Protestantism” is negative and 
that it is largely the negative of “Catholicism.” Also it must be 
noted that Romanists sometimes include the Pope in their defini- 
tions of ‘‘Catholic,” as in the statement, “The Catholic Church is 
a kingdom ... Christ spoke; now the Pope speaks.’’* Curiously, 
though, the Papacy was rather infrequently mentioned by Roman- 
ists and even less often by Dissenters. 
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SECULAR RELATIONS 


At the outset, if we may, we must make one relaxation of our 
rule about “not quarreling with the concomitants offered.” This 
modification relates to the common practice of utilizing secular 
matters in defining “Protestant” and “Catholic,” a practice which 
strikes us as confusing rather than clarifying. To offer a few ex- 
amples of such definitions and then explain our objections: 

We found, during the 1940s and 50s, considerable discussion of 
church-state affairs, especially in such fields as education, Amer- 
ican foreign relations, and (to some extent) democracy and abso- 
lutism.® The prominent Methodist, G. Bromley Oxnam, wrote a 
long article on Protestantism and Catholicism in respect to such 
topics as “A Just Society,” “‘Civil Rights,” “Religious Liberty,” and 
“Democracy.’’?® Reinhold Niebuhr devoted his entire article, “A 
Protestant Looks at Catholics,” to secular rather than religious 
Soe st “TE ]|very discussion of the Catholic Church,” he opined, 

“is bound to begin with the issue of the relation of the Church to 

a ‘free society.’ ”’!! 

Despite the prominence which such esi have in the modern 
consideration of Protestantism and Catholicism, we will take the 
unpopular position of denying them as legitimate criteria. Reli- 
gious systems should be defined by religious standards, not secular 
ones. Introducing secular considerations confounds sr tataitig 4 and 
illegitimately an already complicated question. 

An article called “Catholics and Protestants” in the Christian 
Century underscores a second reason for rejecting secular criteria. 
The author objected to “‘the Catholic doctrine that its church pos- 
sesses the whole truth and that it is therefore entitled to special 
political privileges and protection which cannot be accorded [to] 
error. ... To Protestants, the Catholic position is arrogant.’’!? On 
these grounds, Anglicans, Congregationalists, Lutherans, and Pap- 
ists could, at one time or another or in one place or another, be 
classified as either Catholics or Protestants! Because absurdity is 
inescapable, this test is unserviceable. 

Once more, although we are admittedly flying in the face of 
widely held modern attitudes, we believe it proper to reject secular 
relations as touchstones of Catholicism and Protestantism. We 
consider them irrelevant and confusing. Having said this, let us 
now devote the rest of this chapter to religious topics. 
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MINISTRY 


Catholic 


The most frequently used criterion, and certainly one of the 
most important, for distinguishing Catholicism from Protestantism 
is that of ministry. ‘‘The claim to apostolic succession,” wrote a 
Baptist, “is the fetish of various denominations. The Roman Cath- 
olic Church claims it [as well as] the Church of England... .”’% 
A Papist held as “the absolute claims of the Church — divine 
Founder, apostolic succession, Catholicity of doctrine.’’'* Baptists 
and Papists agree that the apostolic succession (in its episcopal, 
not its presbyterian, sense) is the crux of the Catholic ministry; 
unavoidably, Anglicanism is immediately placed in the ranks of 
Catholicism. 

Another Baptist referred to an Orthodox priest insisting upon 
“the historic episcopate ... [as] the esse of the church. That dec- 
laration was simple and unequivocal, and we know that it repre- 
sents also the Catholic and the Anglo Catholic position.”*® To which 
we should add, that although some Churchmen treat the historic 
episcopate lightly, the Preface to the Ordinal in the Prayer Book 
envisions no other type of ministry, and the Chicago-Lambeth for- 
mula lists the historic episcopate as one of its four requirements. 

According to a Methodist (who did not like the idea) , the Catholic 
Church claims “that it alone has a true and valid ministry because 
its priests alone have received their orders in the direct ‘apostolic 
succession,’ ’!® and a Congregationalist wrote, ‘‘There are still great 
bodies of Christians willing to argue... that the holiness and cath- 
olicity of the church... is dependent on an unbroken mechanical 
succession of ecclesiastical officials.”*7 A Baptist was quite explicit 
in describing ‘‘the Catholic conception of a priest: (1) He is or- 
dained by a successor of the apostles. ... (2) The Catholic... 
priest ...is a mediator who can convey or release grace.... (8) 
The preaching ministry, though not eliminated, is secondary... .” 
Here again the Anglican priesthood is plainly delineated as Cath- 
olic; and in his next paragraph the author went on to observe, 
“TT ]|he Reformers challenged Catholicism at almost every point of 
her system.’’!® 

Clearly differentiating Catholics from Protestants on the basis 
of ministry was the Presbyterian who wrote, “For many Anglicans 
and Old Catholics, the problem [of open communion] is one of 
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church order. They believe in the ‘Apostolic succession’ of the 
ministry, and hesitate to come... where the elements are distrib- 
uted by clergymen who in their view are not ordained.... And 
they also believe in the ‘real presence.’ ... [But] most of the 
‘protestant’ churches (Presbyterian, Reformed, Baptist, Congrega- 
tionalist, Methodist) do... invite all Christians to share with them 
in Communion.’ 


Protestant 


In contrast to the above theories of the ministry held by Cath- 
olics, Baptists and Presbyterians agreed that “Protestant Chris- 
tians” repudiate “the sacerdotal conception.’’?° According to a 
Methodist study, “we... have never accepted the doctrine of ‘apos- 
tolic succession’ through a tactual transmission .... Methodism is 
episcopal in polity but not in doctrine.’’?: Vis-a-vis the “Catholic 
doctrine of the priesthood,” Lutherans say, “The ministry is an 
‘office’... not an ‘order’ of which one is necessarily a member for 
life. (Episcopalians and Roman Catholics believe the ministry is 
an order.)’’?? Then a Presbyterian cleric stated, ‘Neither in dress 
nor in other ways should we suggest that the minister is basically 
different from other Christians.’?? Probably summarizing all these 
views was the opinion of a Papist: “The Protestant Reformers... 
found it necessary to rid themselves of everything that the term 
‘priest’ implied. They set about fashioning an explanation for their 
‘priest-less’ religion. .. .”?4 Although there are Anglicans who hold 
some of the foregoing views, these Protestant notions of the min- 
istry are far from the mainstream of Anglican thought and prac- 
tice. 

“[E]verything in Protestantism is fluid,” wrote a Baptist. “Its 
ministry has no explicitly defined and supernatural powers; ordina- 
tion is an outward form; no real energy is conveyed through the 
laying on of hands.” In this “fluid” vein a Presbyterian was 
“worried about the stress which is being laid upon the validity of 
the ministry,””* clearly implying that any old ministry would do; 
and a Baptist plainly stated, “Bishops are not needed or wanted.’?” 
According to a Congregationalist, “For the [ancient] meaning of 
ordination ..., Protestant groups have substituted the notion of 
public recognition of the validity of a call to the ministry. .. .”%8 
Another one declared “that ordination in no way changes ... the 
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essential nature of man, conveys no supernatural power to him.... 
In other words, the ‘laying on of hands’ [by a bishop] confers on a 
man none of God’s power either to open or close the gates of 
heaven.’’”® 

Whatever else may be said about the foregoing views, the clear 
fact is that they hardly concur with the Prayer Book Ordinal! 
Various other aspects of the Protestant ministry (as conceived by 
Dissenters) must also strike Churchmen as exotic. A survey 
showed 75% of the Methodist laity objecting to a minister’s use of 
tobacco and 20% objecting to his wearing ‘‘a pulpit gown.’’*° Ar- 
ticles about woman ministers appeared in various Dissenting mag- 
azines;*! reference was made to “The American Association of 
Women Ministers, founded in 1919” ;*? Methodists reported about 
3820 women in their ministry ;?? and the New York Times wrote 
about female Presbyterian ministers.** 

Among the many “fluid” traits of the Protestant ministry, two 
were commonly agreed upon by Dissenters: repudiation of apos- 
tolic succession and acceptance of the priesthood of all believers 
to the exclusion of any other priesthood. (This latter idea is of 
sufficient importance to warrant its being treated later in a separate 
section.) These concepts, of course, are alien to Anglicanism, as 
were such previous ones as virtual parity of the clergy with the 
laity, ordination as a mere outward form, female ministers, &c. 
In view of the earlier evidence defining the Anglican ministry as 
Catholic, it is only natural that definitions of the Protestant min- 
istry would exclude the Anglican. 


SACRAMENTS 


Catholic 


Inseparable from the subject of the ministry is that of the sacra- 
ments. Both a Presbyterian and a Baptist (among others) pointed 
to the seven sacraments as a hallmark of Catholicism, and of course 
rejected the Catholic theory of sacraments.*® We must face the 
question which immediately arises: Does Anglicanism endorse two 
sacraments or seven? This will be treated more fully in the next 
chapter, but here it is adequate to state that in its official formu- 
laries on this point Anglicanism is deliberately equivocal (a six- 
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teenth and seventeenth century attempt to retain all subjects of 
the kingdom within one religious body). For the time being at 
least we will accept seven, for the 1928 American Prayer Book 
includes all seven of those things ‘‘commonly called sacraments.” 

Baptists, “as Protestants,” rejected the theory that “[o]nly 


priests ... [in the] apostolic succession ... can administer these 
seven sacraments,’* or that man ‘“‘receives ... grace... through 
the ‘holy sacraments.’... [which], naturally, must be administered 
by men... who are in a certain ‘succession,’ wearing certain holy 
garments, using certain material things, such as water, oil, and 
bread ... according to certain and fixed ceremonies and formu- 


laries.’*’ This repudiation is contrary to the Prayer Book which, 
among other things, prescribes water for baptism, oil for unction, 
and bread for communion. 

“Many Protestants,” wrote a Presbyterian, “trying to distinguish 
between their faith and that of Catholicism, describe the Lord’s 
Supper as merely a ‘memorial meal,’. .. . For the Roman Catholic 
(and for certain Anglo Catholics or Episcopalians) the substance 
of the bread and... wine is believed to be changed into the actual 
body and blood... .”38 Catholics and Protestants are distinguished 
by their views of the eucharist, but as this author points out, 
Churchmen are divided on their concept of this doctrine and fall 
into both categories. At the same time, it seems that only a small 
minority of Anglicans hold the Protestant opinion of “merely a 
‘memorial meal.’ ” 

A Baptist, on the other hand, flatly stated, ““The Anglican church 
believes in baptismal regeneration. ... [T]hey hold to the real pres- 
ence.... [T]heir views are far closer to the Roman Catholic teach- 
ing... .’°° Then a Presbyterian declared, “[WJe definitely cannot 
endorse the view [of] the seven sacraments.... [W]e cannot ac- 
cept that the words of institution imply ... the belief in the mate- 
rial presence of Christ on the altar of the Roman Mass or of the 
Greek liturgy.”’*° Again, Catholicism is distinguished by its belief 
in the real presence (though the term “material” may be ques- 
tioned), which is stressed repeatedly in the Prayer Book, while the 
baptismal office asserts the Catholic doctrine of regeneration. 

Another sacrament frequently discussed was that of penance. 
Both Clare Booth Luce*! and a Methodist agreed “For Catholics, 
[confession] is the best thing possible for removing the self-right- 
eous spirit.”” The Methodist continued, “Surely Protestantism can 
find a way by which it might perform a similar function. ... Of 
course, we have no thought of accepting any Catholic theology.’’*? 
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Congregationalists, on the other hand, were described by a Unitar- 
ian as “hold{ing] a view of human nature that makes confession 
irrelevant.’’*® Regarding Anglicans, although they neither hold 
such a view of human nature as the Congregationalists do nor em- 
phasize confession to the extent that Romanists do, they nonetheless 
are set off from “Protestantism ... [which has] no thought of 
accepting any Catholic theology,” and do not have to “find a way” 
because they already have the Catholic way. 

Automatically classifying Anglicans as Catholics, a Presbyterian 
denied the priest’s “authority to forgive sins.’** And in urging 
“Protestant Confession,” a Dissenter desiring “provision ... for 
corporate and private confession” admonished his colleagues to 
cultivate “the custom of personal confession to the minister.’’*® 
Although one can sympathize with the Dissenters’ yearning, he 
wonders just what would be accomplished by ‘‘confession to the 
minister”? who neither has nor claims the authority to remit sins. 
Yet a Baptist had an explanation based on the priesthood of all 
believers. According to this theory, “[e]very believer has full au- 
thority from God to declare and pronounce to penitent sinners the 
absolution and remission of sins. .. .”*° Besides some ludicrous 
situations which this statement suggests, the extent of its variance 
from Anglicanism is shown by the fact that never, even in the 
Lowest church, would one see such a sign as “Confessions Now 
Being Heard By the Senior Warden.” 

It seems hardly necessary to state that in respect to confession, 
Anglicanism is Catholic rather than Protestant. For one reason 
or another, the additional Catholic sacraments were not discussed, 
so we now turn to the Protestant sacraments. 


Protestant 


Regarding an overall appraisal of sacraments, we find a Baptist 
writing, “The Lord’s Supper and baptism are not... saving sacra- 
ments... but... memorials. The center of worship is focused 
upon the pulpit.... [T]here is no need for priest or sacrament.”’** 
A Presbyterian, “worried ... by sacramentalism,” concurred that a 
“sacrament is simply an external symbol... ; it is not the imparta- 
tion of grace. This is an insight of Protestantism which we must 
not permit to be lost... .’48 Agreement came from a Methodist 
stating, “[S]acraments are not containers, but symbols.’’** Under- 
scoring the general acceptance of these views among Protestants 
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was the assertion, “In the Lutheran Church we call baptism a 
sacrament. Most Protestant churches do not surround it with such 
a high opinion.’ More discriminating was the Congregationalist 
who declared, “Another difference between us and our Catholic 
brethren refers to the sacraments. ... We do not believe that 
sacraments are the means whereby grace comes to us... .’°' Need 
we say that the Protestant concept of the sacraments cannot pos- 
sibly coincide with the Anglican view? 

Going from the general to the particular, we find “that the Lord’s 
Supper should be celebrated weekly” in accordance with the views 
of Calvin and Knox. “Certainly four times a year, which seems to 
be ‘traditional’ in most Presbyterian churches, is somewhat lean.” 
The writer disagrees with ‘Protestants today who are apprehensive 
lest frequent celebration of the Lord’s Supper will seem to be a step 
‘on the way to Rome.’ ’”’*? Some Congregationalists, said one of their 
number, “almost recoil from the sacrament. Perhaps they would 
not confess aversion to it, but consciously or not they stay away 
from church on communion morning.’’**? But this dismal view was 
not shared by the Dissenter who was pleased by the growing ob- 
servance of World Wide Communion Sunday; he rejoiced that the 
majority of Protestants “are now wending their way to the altar 
for Holy Communion at least twice a year.’’*+ 

Further discussion of Protestant sacraments was not discovered. 
Any comment on the respective status of sacraments in Protestant- 
ism and Anglicanism is quite unnecessary. 


WORSHIP 


The most obvious feature of religion is public worship; there- 
fore this subject received considerable attention. Some people, it 
is true, overemphasize the differences in modes of worship and 
leap to superficial conclusions; but even so, ceremonial is still a 
useful criterion for distinguishing Catholicism from Protestantism. 


Catholic 


Dissenters who attended a High Mass were impressed by the 
“beauty in all its splendor.’®*> Had the author not stipulated that 
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they had attended a Roman church, he could just as well have been 
describing a scene in one of many Anglican churches. Sounding 
both scornful and envious, a Baptist remarked, ‘‘We can under- 
stand the dramatic efficiency of Roman Catholic and Episcopal 
processions and rituals because priests, acolytes, singers and other 
participants are generally professionals, even down to the chil- 
dren,’’** and a Presbyterian condemned the “elaborate rituals” of 
Catholics.®* A Methodist, on the other hand, advocated striving for 
the “enchanted land” of Catholic worship. “We [Protestants] 
should correct or at least mitigate our architectural sins: circular 
pews... ; pulpits that project out into the congregation; ministers 
who sit on thrones... ; choirs that are altogether too visible... 3” 
and so forth.®°® No matter where Protestantism may wind up in 
regard to ceremonial and architecture, as things stand now Angli- 
canism is far from being Protestant. 

Regarding “practices usually considered Roman Catholic,” fac- 
ulty members of a Lutheran seminary listed such things as “‘genu- 
flection before the altar, the kissing of stoles, the multiplication of 
altar lights, sanctuary lamps, holy water, and incense.’®® A Con- 
gregationalist observed, “‘Faithful Catholics appear on Ash Wed- 
nesday ... with a mark of ashes on their foreheads... .”’°° Despite 
the fact that many Churchmen do not indulge in all of the fore- 
going practices, the extent to which these Catholic criteria are 
met by Anglicans is quite considerable. Underscoring the weight 
which people put upon ceremony as a trait of Catholicism is this 
Lutheran statement: ‘‘Protestants ... who love a liturgical service 
often feel so captivated by it that [they] feel the only way really 
to enjoy it is to turn Catholic.’’® 

To demonstrate her thesis ‘Anglicanism is Not Catholicism,” a 
Papist wrote, “[F]ew Catholics have ever been inside a modern 
‘High Church’ to witness the liturgical splendor displayed and the 
embellishment of the ‘Lord’s Supper’ in the Book of Common Pray- 
er. No matter how high a clergyman may be, or how grand the 
setting, he must use the Book of Common Prayer; his ‘Tradition’ 
begins and ends there. Anglicans have slowly adopted all the ex- 
ternals possible from the Catholic Church. ... It is this strong, 
ritualistic, medieval, and very artistic setting in the Protestant 
Episcopal Church... that mystifies so many Catholics. It is not, 
however, the flavor of real Catholicism but a flavor of Roman- 
ticism. . . .’’°? The reader may judge for himself how well this 
evidence supports the view that “Anglicanism is Not Catholicism.” 

Although these observations about public worship suggest High 
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rather than Low Church practice, the fact remains that even a Low 
Church service is obviously more elaborate than, say, a Presbyte- 
rian one. Therefore, we would say that Anglicanism on the whole 
falls definitely within the realm of Catholicism. 


Protestant 


We now turn to those traits of worship presented as character- 
istic of Protestantism. 

A Congregationalist remarked, ‘‘our churches are moving away 
from such complicated orders of worship as are found in the Book 
of Common Prayer,’’® but a Methodist’s characterizing ‘hymn 
singing [as] ... most distinctive ... of Protestantism” placed 
Anglicanism closer to Protestantism.** According to a Presbyter- 
ian, ‘We are not a ‘ritualistic’ Church. And we are not likely 
to become such.” He condemned ‘‘the placing of the Communion 
Table against the wall thus making an altar.... The use of candles? 
Very questionable. . . . Liturgical colors?” Also frowned upon.® 
A disturbed Congregationalist deplored the current introduction 
of “altars, windows, even crosses.... Weare ina bad way... if 
we must look to... a pulpit off center instead of a minister spir- 
itually minded... .’°* But a Presbyterian raised just the opposite 
complaint: “The Protestant churches too often fail to stress the 
atmosphere of worship in their services,’’*’ and a Congregationalist 
agreed, “compared with Catholic ritual ours appears unimpres- 
sive.’ 

Nevertheless, forces of change in Protestant worship have been 
manifesting themselves in post World War II days, as observed 
by the Congregationalist who wrote, “Not so long ago the Sunday 
morning service was something which the minister and quartette 
performed. ... The pompous pulpit chairs of the past [are giving 
way to] modest clergy seats at the side... .’°® A Papist also noted 
this trend when he stated, “Insisting on simplicity of service at 
first, Protestantism now borrows everything it can lay its hands. 
on from Catholicism: the Three Hours Service on Good Friday, 
or the office of Tenebrae, as well as Catholic music and Catholic 
sacramentals.”’”° 

In comparing Anglicanism with the above traits of Protestant 
worship, we should notice that although a liturgical movement has 
recently gotten under way amongst Dissenters, it has far to go 
before the overall appearance of Dissenting services is transformed; 
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also, even though the Dissenting right overlaps the Anglican left, 
the main stream of Anglican worship is very different from the 
main stream of Dissenting worship. Thus, from the standpoint 
of modes of worship, Anglicanism is outside the confines of Prot- 
estantism or conversely (as we saw earlier) within the fold of 
Catholicism. 


PRIESTHOOD OF ALL BELIEVERS; 
JUSTIFICATION BY FAITH 


When one thinks of “Protestantism,” the doctrines of “priest- 
hood of all believers” and “justification by faith only” usually come 
to mind. That they were not the supreme topics of discussion in 
the period covered by this chapter is an indication of their having 
receded into the background since the hot years of the Reformation 
and also of their being, perhaps, too abstruse for the lay mind. At 
this point in a chapter where the concomitants of definition should 
speak for themselves, we must intervene somewhat to prevent con- 
fusion. 

Priesthood of all believers and justification by faith were parts 
of Christian belief long before Luther. For that matter, most 
doctrines of the Reformers had been held by Christians from the 
earliest days (as the Reformers stressed by their insistence on 
returning to primitive Christianity). However, the difference be- 
tween old and new is primarily one of both selection and emphasis. 
Thus, Luther seized upon Pauline theology to the subordination of 
everything else, and Calvin chose Augustinianism to the virtual 
exclusion of most other thought. Although the Reformers properly 
redirected attention to traditional doctrines that had been neg- 
lected, it has been said that the outcome was a congeries of schemes, 
each one a distortion in its own way of orthodox Christianity. 

So when we turn to the doctrines of priesthood of all believers 
and justification by faith as criteria of definition, we must remem- 
ber that they are common to both Catholicism and Protestantism 
which will in turn be distinguished by the stress placed upon these 
doctrines and by the effect which this stress has on the other as- 
pects of dogma. Great emphasis on these tenets, especially that 
which ipso facto repudiates other concomitants of traditional belief, 
is characteristic of Protestantism. 
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Beginning with the more fundamental theory of private judg- 
ment, a Papist set the stage (and concurred with much of our 
above introduction) by declaring: “‘The orthodox teaching that each 
man, by following his own conscience, is responsible for his moral 
acts to God alone became under Protestant auspices something 
quite different: each man is his own priest. What this last proposi- 
tion really implies is that each man is his own canonist... .”" 

Dissenters were in substantial agreement with this Romish eval- 
uation. “We Protestants,” wrote a Lutheran, look not “‘to a church 
which prescribes our religious experience for us,” but instead seek 
a “head-on relationship with the Master.’’’? ‘‘One of the funda- 
mental ideas of Protestantism,” stated a Congregationalist, ‘‘is the 
priesthood of all believers,’’’* which a co-religionist of his termed 
“the Magna Charta of Protestantism. It teaches that... the way is 
open for us to have direct and immediate access to our Heavenly 
Father without recourse to sacerdotal magic... .’’* “The priest- 
hood of all believers,’’ according to a Baptist, means that ‘‘pas- 
tors... are not priests in the sense of being offerers of sacrifice 
or mediators between God and man.’ In a Methodist’s view, 
“Protestantism is a priesthood of all believers.”’* Summing up, we 
are told, “Basic Lutheran teaching is that every Christian is a 
priest.” 

To what extent does this “fundamental idea of Protestantism” 
agree with Anglicanism? It doesn’t agree at all. Anglicanism 
stresses the traditional doctrine of priesthood of all believers (often 
termed ‘“‘priesthood of the laity’’), most noticeably in the corporate 
nature of the Eucharist. This is particularly apparent in the entire 
section beginning with the Prayer for the Whole State of Christ’s 
Church through the Prayer of Humble Access (e.g.: “We humbly 
beseech thee,” “‘accept this our sacrifice,” &c). In emphasizing the 
priesthood of all believers, Protestant testimony never once even 
touches on the Anglican concept but stresses “that every Christian 
is a priest’? who needs no “recourse to sacerdotal magic,” thereby 
discarding in theory (as in practice) the ordained priesthood. The 
Dissenters’ understanding of this doctrine repudiates other tenets 
of traditional belief, thereby leaving Anglicans outside a ‘‘funda- 
mental idea of Protestantism.” 

Proceeding immediately from the Dissenters’ concept of priest- 
hood of all believers is their view of justification by faith. In 
Anglican circles today, one hears little of this idea; it is not even 
mentioned by an organization of extreme Low Churchmen in a list 
of nineteen points setting forth their position.”* Let us now examine 
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the concept (to use a Methodist’s words) of “justification by 
faith ... the cardinal principle of Protestant Christianity.” 

He characterized it as “the basis of unity ... among the many 
and diverse Protestant denominations. ... It is the absolute and 
irrevocable distinction between [Protestantism] and Catholicism 
in either its Eastern or its Western form. ... [620/621] The 
doctrine of justification by faith, in a sentence, means this: We 
know God for Christ’s sake has forgiven... all our sins... .”%° If 
this be true, there is no need for the absolving priesthood of the 
Prayer Book. Salvation, according to a Congregationalist, came 
as the free gift of God, and “all a man could do was... accept 
it.... That is the great Protestant doctrine of ‘Justification by 
Faith’; in simple words it means that God has already saved us.’’*? 
If this be unexceptionably true, there is no need for the Church. 
“Justification by faith,’ according to another Dissenter, means 
“that every man may be his own priest, that salvation is the result 
of personal loyalty to [Christ] and not the reward of practices 
demanded by institutions or ecclesiastics.’’*? This concept, also, 
rules out any need for either the priesthood of the Prayer Book 
or for the Church itself. 

The mutual agreement among Dissenters as to their understand- 
ing of justification by faith alone is excellent. Although justifica- 
tion (going back to St. Paul) is a part of traditional Christian 
doctrine shared by Anglicans,** the Dissenters’ version renders the 
Church, the Prayer Book, and the priesthood unnecessary; and as 
“the basis of unity ... among the many and diverse [Protestant] 
denominations,” it must exclude Anglicanism. Conversely, as ‘‘the 
absolute and irrevocable distinction between Protestantism and 
Catholicism,” it must classify Anglicans as Catholics. 


BIBLE AND AUTHORITY 


Before discussing the Bible, it is well to know just what the 
Bible is. The answer, wrote a Presbyterian, is “important for Prot- 
estants” who regard the Bible as consisting of only the Old Testa- 
ment and the New Testament. “The Roman Catholic Church came 
to accept those other writings [the Apocrypha] as part of the 
Bible, but . . . the Reformers” rejected them.** Disregarding the 
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loopholes in this statement, the substance of it is correct, with the 
result that Anglicans are not Protestants. 

The subject of religious authority was immediately raised in 
connection with the Bible. According to a Lutheran, Protestants 
hold “‘the Bible and not the hierarchy is the authority,’®> to which 
a Methodist agreed, saying, “‘the Bible is Protestantism’s author- 
ity.”°® Much more than to the Bible, Anglicans look to another 
creation of the Church, the Prayer Book, as the guide to the 
Church’s teaching. Authority is seen to reside in the Church, not 
in one of its productions. 

According to a Baptist, “Each believer is left to interpret the 
Scriptures for himself,’’*’ and a Methodist describing Protestantism 
stated, “The Bible, interpreted by the enlightened conscience of 
the redeemed individual, was put in place of the absolute authority 
of hierarchy or Pope.’’*® As a statement of the Protestant position, 
this is probably correct, but its application to Anglicanism is limited 
especially in regard to “the redeemed individual.” While it is true 
that some individual Anglicans interpret the Bible as they see fit, 
this is a minority practice which can hardly represent the attitude 
of the Church. Were the Church to condone such practice, were 
it to certify amateurs for a professional task, it would thereby 
open the door to chaos and disintegration. That the opposite is 
true is shown by a comparison of the one Anglican Church in the 
United States with the many internally fragmented Dissenting 
bodies (viz., some twenty-three kinds of Baptists, nineteen kinds 
of Methodists, fifteen kinds of Lutherans, &c). Certainly the Prot- 
estant stand on Biblical interpretation is alien to Anglican sentit 
ment and practice. 

Going further into this subject, a Baptist described the Bible as 
the “fundamental source of authority” for all Christians. “But for 
the Catholic it is the Scripture as interpreted by the Church”; Prot- 
estants “understand that beyond the church is always the Bible; 
that the Bible is the corrector of the church—not the church the 
corrector of the Bible.’’*® This is a case of the cart before the horse: 
the church, under the inspiration of the Holy Spirit, created the 
Bible; the Bible did not (could not) create the church. Even some 
Dissenters have been coming around to this view, such as the 
Methodist who designated as “no longer widely acceptable” the 
belief that the Bible alone is “Protestantism[’s] source of author- 
ity ...; [thus] Protestantism today has no effective authority.” 
Furthermore, ‘‘Protestantism has been... so free it has been teach- 
ing, preaching, and living at cross purposes. ... [203/204] Our 
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[Protestant] principle of private liberty has been developed to the 
point where it manifestly threatens us with disintegration.’’° 

To what extent does this last description apply to Anglicanism? 
To some extent it applies, and to some extent it does not. Within 
itself, Anglicanism “has been teaching [and] preaching ... at 
cross purposes,” but we doubt that the Protestant ‘principle of 
private liberty has been developed to the point where it... threat- 
ens [Anglicanism] with disintegration,” and we also doubt that 
Anglicanism like “Protestantism today has no effective authority.” 
So far as authority is concerned, Anglicanism overlaps both Prot- 
estantism and Catholicism but reaches the extremes of neither. 
Although the question cannot be resolved with precision, we think 
it fair to say (especially in view of the multitude of separate 
divisions within any one type of Dissent) that Anglicanism is far- 
ther from the Protestant position than from the Catholic. 

Vis-a-vis the Bible, Anglicanism, again, does not fall squarely 
into either the Catholic or the Protestant fold. Unlike Protestants, 
Anglicans include the Apocrypha in the Bible. Although there is 
latitude of Biblical interpretation within Anglicanism, it is no- 
where near such license as Protestantism displays; consequently, 
there is much less of the groping or drifting manifested by Prot- 
estantism. The lack of “effective authority” caused by Protestant- 
ism’s unchecked interpretation of the Bible is obviated in Anglican- 
ism by the presence of another one of the Church’s creations, the 
Prayer Book. Therefore, it seems safe to say that in respect to the 
Bible, Anglicanism is much more Catholic than Protestant. 


PREACHING 


In regard to Catholicism, we found nothing about preaching; 
but in regard to Protestantism we found quite a bit. “[T]he min- 
istry of the word is central in Protestantism,” insisted a Congre- 
gationalist;°! and a Baptist concurred, “We have built our Prot- 
estant services around the sermon.’”? The preaching aspect of the 
ministry goes back to Paul, wrote a Congregationalist, “‘yet is, in 
the prominence it has assumed, largely a modern development of 
the Protestant church. ... Our Protestant meetings of public 
worship have... become largely a meeting with a brief prelude and 
a sermon.’ 
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Evidence of difficulties attendent upon sermons came from a 
Methodist: “A Protestantism too indolent... to enjoy large preach- 
ing... is of necessity a rope of sand... .’°* A Baptist agreed, 
“TT ]he Protestant church service has broken down... because of 
the deterioration of the sermon....”°® This disquietude most likely 
stemmed from the attitude expressed by a Lutheran: ‘The trouble 
is that many American Protestants go to church not to worship 
but to hear a ‘discourse.’ Hymns, prayers, anthems are merely the 
setting for what the preacher says.’’® 

Quite aside from the desirability of more adequate preaching, the 
fact is that Anglicanism lays no such stress upon preaching as 
Protestantism does. The foregoing quotations depict an ethos alien 
to the Anglican. We seriously doubt that even an extremely Low 
Church service may be classified with those ‘‘Protestant meetings” 
which have ‘‘become largely a meeting with a brief prelude and 
sermon”; and so far as the Prayer Book is concerned, a sermon is 
authorized only in connection with the Eucharist, the central act 
of Christian worship. In the light of preaching, Anglicanism is 
not Protestant, which is simply a negative way of saying that it 
is Catholic. 


AUTHORITARIANISM 


Catholic 

In regard to authoritarianism, a Papist set the stage by retort- 
ing to the view “that ... totalitarian government is like the Cath- 
olic Church ....I1 would suggest that the theory of human au- 


thoritarianism is rather different from that of a divine authority.’’®’ 
Yet a Baptist wrote of “the Catholic totalitarian system,’’®* and an- 
other stated, “[T]he Catholics have been extreme in organization, 
with ... episcopal arrogance... .”°® A Lutheran averred, ‘‘[A]u- 
thority and control in the Catholic church is from the bishops and 
an organization headed by the pope. ... Catholic people do not 
have the freedom which Protestants have.’ According to a 
Presbyterian, “Catholics insist more than we do on subscribing 
in detail to the articles of faith,’’*°! and added, ‘“‘Catholicism abides 
more by the rigor of the law. ... Protestantism seems more leni- 
ent... .”2°? Certainly Anglicanism is not autocratic and is thus not 
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Catholic. Although it has many articles of faith and a copious 
supply of laws, Anglicanism does not abide “‘by the rigor of the 
law” and can hardly be considered Catholic. 


Protestant 


In a Methodist’s view, ‘Protestant Christianity is essentially a 
democracy,’’?°*> and a Lutheran concurred, ‘‘We Protestants aren’t 
afraid of the authority of our church. We are not likely to submit 
to clerical dictatorships. It’s different with Roman Catholics.’ 
Then a Romanist turned to the subject of “Protestantism, saying, 
‘But in your church, the people are the pope; they have the final 
say. You can tell them what is Christian, but they can reject it 
if they like. And if they do, having the final authority, do they not 
also distort the Christian faith just as effectively as you [Protes- 
tants] think the church of Rome does?’ ’’?® 

Contrasting Catholicism with Protestantism, a Dissenter de- 
scribed the latter as “democracy in religion.”*°® A Methodist went 
on to assert, “There is a spiritual affinity between Protestantism 
and [secular] democracy which fits them one for the other,’’?*’ and 
another Methodist wrote, “Over against clerical aristocracy it 
[Protestantism] upheld a lay democracy ... in place of the abso- 
lute authority of hierarchy or Pope.’’°8 ‘“‘We Protestants,” stated a 
Presbyterian, “are justly proud of the democracy of our churches. 
... [T]he people have the ultimate power in our churches, through 
the ballot... .”!°° According to a Congregationalist, “Congrega- 
tionalism ... permeat[ed] ... other branches of the Protestant 
community. In consequence, more churches in America order their 
affairs by a congregational polity than by any other type of govern- 
ment.”*° To this a Lutheran agreed, “[A]uthority resides in the 
congregations and we select our own leaders... .”’17 

In the light of all these criteria Anglicanism is largely Protestant 
but not entirely. ‘The absolute authority of hierarchy or Pope” is 
completely foreign to Anglicanism, as is congregationalism with 
“the people hav[ing] ultimate power.” Anglicanism fuses these 
two systems, reminding us of the occasional sixteenth and seven- 
teenth century appellative “Protestant Catholic.” However, be- 
cause of the authority granted to the people, the 3quos, by Anglican 
canon law, and especially because of Anglican laxity in enforcing 
the law, we would say that Anglicanism is predominantly Prot- 
estant. 
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MIXED MARRIAGE 


A subject frequently discussed, and one which places Churchmen 
squarely in the Protestant category, was that of marriage to a 
Romanist. The familiar situation was described by a Lutheran 
(married to a Roman Catholic) who regretted signing the pre- 
nuptial agreement. ‘“‘You signed the agreement under duress,” 
he was told, ‘‘and it is therefore not binding. ... But the Catholic 
Church will try to use it as a club to bring you into line.... [Your 
wife] is exaggerating when she says she’ll be excommunicated... . 
[T]he ‘Ante-Nuptial Agreement’ ....is a trap of which all Protes- 
tant young people ought to beware.’’!?, On two important grounds 
this definition puts Anglicans in the Protestant camp and not in the 
Catholic one, with no overlapping at all: Were a Churchman in the 
place of the above Lutheran, he would be in exactly the same plight; 
Anglicanism has no pre-marital agreement of the type that Roman- 
ism has. 

The fact that we are allocating little space to this topic of mixed 
marriages and placing it near the end of the list must not lead any- 
one to underestimate its importance. It was by far one of the most 
frequently discussed subjects in the twenty years covered and there- 
fore occupies a prominent place in distinguishing Catholicism from 
Protestantism.'* But since (from the nature of the topic) all writ- 
ings said practically the same thing and were so certain in their 
classification, it would be a waste of time to demonstrate them fur- 
ther. Relative to the criterion of mixed marriages, Anglicans are 
indisputably Protestant and not at all Catholic. 


THE PAPACY 


At the mention of “Catholicism,” the Papacy often comes to mind. 
We had expected to find much discussion of this subject and were 
surprised to discover very little. The Papacy as the main topic of 
an article or a letter to the editor was not found in our sampling. 
It was mentioned occasionally, often only as an incidental in re- 
gard to some other subject and does not really warrant a section all 
its own. Yet because the reader expects discussion of the Papacy, 
we will enter into it here. 
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It goes without saying that relative to the Papacy, Anglicanism 
is Protestant! “Catholics,” stated a Romanist, are “children of a 
common Father in Heaven and a common Father on earth, ... the 
Pope at Rome.’’** Clare Booth Luce declared that “‘when a Catholic 
uses the word C-h-u-r-c-h, he is thinking of a divinely instituted 
organism .. . preserved from doctrinal error ... [by] the 
Pope... .’145 In summarizing the “position of the Roman Catholic 
Church,” a Baptist often alluded to the Papacy and wrote, ‘‘Peter 
was the first Pope... [to whom] the power of the keys was 
given ...and [which] has come down through the church with each 
Vicar of Christ, the Bishop of Rome.’’!?¢ 

These quotations are self-explanatory. The interesting thing 
about them is that we had to do much searching to find them! This 
is puzzling, because we would expect discussions of Catholicism to 
dwell at considerable length on the Papacy. Perhaps the topic was 
rarely mentioned because it was taken for granted. On the other 
hand, the differences between Catholic and Protestant worship are 
so great that the subject of worship should also be taken for 
granted, yet we found much attention devoted to it. Whatever the 
reason, very little notice was taken of the Papacy in descriptions of 
Catholicism; it was much subordinate to other features. 


ASSORTED TRAITS 


Concluding this investigation of the composition of Protestant- 
ism and Catholicism, we come to assorted traits which do not con- 
veniently fall into any one of the preceding main categories. In an 
overall comparison, a Lutheran described Protestantism as the 
opposite of Catholicism on the grounds of: the role of scripture, use 
of a “dead language,’ number of sacraments, communion in one 
kind, hierarchy, hagiolatry, and real presence.'*’ By these criteria 
Anglicanism is a hybrid with Catholicism somewhat predominat- 
ing. 

Mariology was a topic which we had expected to find often in dis- 
cussions of Catholicism, but it was surprisingly infrequent. By and 
large, Anglicans do not make “‘recourse to... the Virgin” and agree 
with “the thinking Protestant” that in ‘the Dogma of the Assump- 
tion ... Catholic doctrine [is] leading in the direction of making 
Mary the co-redeemer... .”118 Whereas “large sections of Protes- 
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tantism” believe “there [is] something unfitting, perhaps wrong, 
in prayers for the dead,’’?"® Anglicans—with fourteen such interces- 
sions in the Prayer Book’?°—find themselves far removed from 
Protestants. 

Dissenters, every now and then, got into discussions about wear- 
ing clerical garb; few of them do it, but when a Methodist minister 
urged the practice, a colleague stated, “I appreciate Brother 
Henry’s reasons for adopting clerical garb.... [But] why can’t we 
have [an entirely] distinctive garb for the Protestant minister ?’’!*4 
A Congregationalist urging “the observance of Lent’ apologized 
because until recently the practice ‘“‘“smacked too much of Catholic- 
ism and the Church of England,’’!”? and when asked whether it were 
“sinful to eat meat on Good Friday,” a Lutheran responded, “It is 
not a sin to eat meat on Good Friday. Your friends have been fooled 
by Catholic superstition. ... Protestantism, including Lutheranism, 
stands for no such foolishness.’’!?? But the Prayer Book does. 

A former Lutheran clergyman raised a topic strange to Church- 
men when he described simply shifting (with his ministerial au- 
thority accepted) to Congregationalism. It was merely “‘a move- 
ment from one denomination to another within Protestant Christi- 
anity.’!?* Another Dissenter had moved to a new community where 
the ‘‘church of [his] denomination ... leaves [him] cold.... 
Should [he] change denominations?’ The advice from a Presby- 
terian was: ‘“‘[I]f after a careful trial you find that the church of 
your own denomination still leaves you cold... then I feel that you 
would be justified in changing.’’’*> If the Anglican still cannot 
imagine that such perambulations are real, let him consider the 
case of a Lutheran who asked whether he would be unfaithful if 
he “transferred to another Protestant church.” No, he was told, 
“if you are regularly transferred from your present congregation to 
another Protestant church you will be taking a thoroughly honor- 
able action. By thus following the prescribed method of transfer, 
you will not be breaking your promise. .. .”'° Who ever heard of 
any Anglican “prescribed method of transfer... to another Protes- 
tant church’’?! 

Relative to these miscellaneous traits which differentiate Protes- 
tantism from Catholicism, Anglicanism is sometimes Protestant 
but usually Catholic. It is Protestant in respect to the vernacular 
and Mariology but Catholic in regard to prayers for the dead, fast- 
ing, clerical garb, and switching denominations. 
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THE DIOCESE OF PENNSYLVANIA AND THE NCC 
(1953-1954) 


Significance and convenience compel us to go beyond the pre- 
scribed methodology of this chapter. A copious body of current 
Protestant thought and definition is to be found in the publications 
by (or endorsed by) the National Council of Churches. We do not 
have the space to analyze such a mass of material here, but are 
fortunate in having at our disposal an analysis made in the Diocese 
of Pennsylvania during 1953 and 1954. 

Among the various NCC works reviewed, we find such repre- 
sentative titles as Protestantism: a Symposium, Primer for Protes- 
tants, What Protestants Believe, Our Protestant Heritage, The 
Faith of a Protestant, &. “Protestantism,” as understood by the 
majority of Americans today, would undoubtedly be revealed in 
such writings. Succinctly put, “Protestantism,” was said to be re- 
ducible to “Four Freedoms,” viz., 1) Freedom from sacraments, 
2) Freedom from a sacrament-administering hierarchy, 3) Free- 
dom from the institution which maintains sacraments and minis- 
try, and 4) Freedom from external human authority in faith and 
morals.1?" 

How well does Protestantism, as depicted in these various works 
and as construed in the modern American mind, agree with 
Anglicanism? In part to answer this question, the Diocese of 
Pennsylvania in 1953 appointed a seven man Study Committee rep- 
resenting all shades of Churchmanship (three High, one Medium, 
and three Low Churchmen).'*® The Committee’s unanimous de- 
cision was that “[t]he publications reviewed in relation to the 
Anglican formularies evidence the promotion of a body of doctrine 
that is in opposition to the teaching of the Episcopal Church.’’!” 
These definitions of Protestantism and their comparison with 
Anglicanism speak for themselves. And it is important to notice 
that no member of the Committee abstained from signing, that no 
minority opinion was offered, that the President of the Episcopal 
Evangelical Fellowship (a Committee member) helped formulate 
and subscribed to this decision. 

Obviously, the Pennsylvania study and the bulk of this chapter 
corroborate each other. The 1954 Convention of the Diocese then 
went on to pass a resolution accepting the evidence and endorsing 
the conclusions of the Study Committee.?*° It is reassuring to ob- 
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serve that two separate investigations, different from one another 
in many ways, nonetheless agree in their findings. 


SUMMARY 


The conclusion is inescapable: The word “Protestant,” according 
to present day American English, describes something quite dif- 
ferent from Anglicanism, whereas the word “Catholic” well de- 
scribes Anglicanism. 

This conclusion is contrary to common opinion which considers 
Anglicanism as “Protestant,” but it follows inexorably from demon- 
strated fact, not from unthinking reflex. On probing beneath the 
surface, on ascertaining what a person has in mind when he uses 
the terms ‘‘Catholic”’ and ‘‘Protestant,” we find Anglicanism to be 
Catholic in regard to Ministry, Sacraments, Worship, Priesthood 
of All Believers and Justification by Faith, and Preaching; predomi- 
nantly Catholic in regard to Bible and Authority and to Assorted 
Traits; predominantly Protestant in regard to Authoritarianism ; 
and Protestant in regard to Mixed Marriages and to the Papacy. 
Or to turn this whole thing around, we find that “Protestantism” 
is comprised of those features which in old times would have added 
up to “Dissent.” 

Yet we are actually in a dilemma. What about the unavoidable 
complaint: “‘All this is academic. Everyone knows that Americans 
today call Anglicans ‘Protestants’ and only Romanists ‘Catholics.’ ” 
This objection is well taken; and it flies right in the face of Amer- 
icans’ definition! It reveals American schizophrenic word use. It 
means that a person calls an Anglican a “Protestant” and on de- 
fining “‘Protestant” finds that it does not fit; he calls a Romanist a 
“Catholic” and on defining “Catholic” finds that he has also defined 
an Anglican. This lays bare the confusion expressing itself in the 
common question: ‘“Aren’t the Episcopalians very much like the 
Catholics ?” 

What is to be done? Let us see what happens if we follow one 
horn of the dilemma, if we disregard definition and accept the use 
that Romanists are the only Catholics and Anglicans are Protes- 
tants. An Anglican must then accustom himself to a Bidding 
Prayer “for Christ’s holy Protestant Church,” affirm belief in ‘‘one 
Protestant and Apostolic Church,” and pray to die “in the com- 
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munion of the Protestant Church.” Thus, General Convention is 
relieved of any need to change the name “Protestant Episcopal” 
but must, instead, change these (and several other) parts of the 
Prayer Book. 

This absurdity obviously has nothing to commend it. In the pres- 
ent day, when our language compels “‘either-or” rather than “‘both- 
and” in respect to Protestantism and Catholicism, a choice must 
be made. The other horn of the dilemma, then, offers escape, for 
it rests on American definition instead of an American misuse. 

But one more topic must be covered before we can tie all ends 
together and draw overall conclusions. In this chapter we have 
examined mainly the words “Protestantism” and “Catholicism” ; 
we have treated only one half of the problem. Now we must treat 
the other half; we must examine the thing “Anglicanism.” On 
comparing the words with the thing, we will then be able to take 
a final stand and answer our basic questions as to whether the name 
“Protestant Episcopal Church in the United States of America” is 
suitable and, if not, what should be done about it. 


CHAPTER XIII: ANGLICANISM: ITS RELA- 
TIVE PROTESTANT AND CATHOLIC COM- 
POSITION 


Protestantism. How much of one and how much of the 

other? Which predominates? On answering these questions 
we can then decide which term more properly describes Anglican- 
ism, ‘“‘Catholic” or “Protestant.” 

The preceding chapter revealed what the American envisages 
when he says “Catholic” or ‘‘Protestant.”” These definitions were 
subjective; now we must find objective definitions. Then we must 
compare Anglicanism with these definitions and see whether it is 
predominantly Catholic or predominantly Protestant. Ideally 
speaking, we should contrive absolute depictions of “Catholicism,” 
“Protestantism,” and “Anglicanism,” then compare the three and 
render an unexceptionable judgment. Our goal cannot be attained; 
but let us try to get as near as possible. 


A nglicanism is well known to be a mixture of Catholicism and 


BASIC DEFINITIONS 


Catholic and Protestant 


Although some people might object that our standards are en- 
tirely too mechanical, we justify such a selection by asserting that 
anything else would open the door to much dispute. Thus, to dis- 
tinguish Catholicism from Protestantism, our quest is not only for 
an objective but also for a workable criterion. The best one that 
arises is that of place and time: crudely stated, anything in the 
West before the Reformation is ‘‘Catholic’; anything later is 
“Protestant.” With a bit of explanation and refinement, we will 
forge the modus operandi. 

Because Protestantism is a Western phenomenon, we consider it 
legitimate to disregard the Orthodox East in framing definitions. 
Although there were precursors of the Reformation (especially 
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Waldensians, Lollards, and Moravians), it is probably correct to 
state that Protestantism per se did not exist before the sixteenth 
century. Alterations in Christianity, of course, preceded Luther, 
but none of them (except possibly those of the precursors) has ever 
been labeled “Protestant.” Conversely, those things generally 
agreed upon in the West before the Reformation—ubique, semper, 
ab omnibus—are “Catholic.” 

This criterion of place and time is both accurate and workable. 
It allows of no dispute: a thing either antedated the Reformation 
or it did not. But the criterion must be refined. The Reformation 
was primarily a revolt against medievalism rather than against 
primitivism. Thus, Protestantism is relative to medieval Catholic- 
ism, and, for our purpose, especially to medieval English Catholic- 
ism. Another necessary refinement is that of controversy and 
emphasis. Something commonly held by Christians is neither 
Catholic nor Protestant; but were it controverted or emphasized 
during the Reformation, it will serve to distinguish Protestantism 
from Catholicism. One difficulty must not be overlooked: There 
are Protestants and Protestants; their mutual disagreements pre- 
vent our reaching unexceptionable evaluations at every point. This 
intrinsic defect must be tolerated because it is practically impos- 
sible to overcome. 

However, on the whole, to be “Catholic,” something must meet 
both tests of 1) being commonly held in the West during the Middle 
Ages, and 2) being opposed by the Reformers. To be “Protestant’”’ 
is just the reverse. 


Anglican 


Just how can one define Anglicanism which embraces a wide 
range of individual practices? Where is one to find the common 
denominator binding on all Churchmen regardless of personal 
taste? The answer for America is provided in the 1928 American 
Prayer Book with no additions, subtractions, or interpolations. The 
Constitution, Canons, Hymnal, Book of Offices, and Thirty-nine Ar- 
ticles could also be appealed to. After all, each of them, too, repre- 
sents the official voice of the Church; but none of them (besides 
being particular rather than comprehensive) has ever come near 
to the Prayer Book in importance. 

Fortunately, some large sections of the Prayer Book can be 
ignored because they contribute nothing toward determining the 
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respective amounts of Catholicism and Protestantism. The matter 
of the psalter as well as the bulk of the propers (except for the col- 
lects) comprise about 370 pages of reprintings from the Bible com- 
mon to all Christians. The Articles of Religion (which are not 
strictly speaking part of the Prayer Book) were deliberately writ- 
ten to allow so wide a range of interpretation that most English 
subjects would stay within the national Church. Except for a very 
few of them, the Articles can be construed in both a Protestant and 
a Catholic manner; thus it is wisest to ignore all thirty-nine. Here 
and there other portions of the Prayer Book can be legitimately 
passed over. 

Documenting a study of this sort (except for page references to 
the Oxford edition of the 1928 Prayer Book which will be supplied 
parenthetically) would be awkward as well as unnecessary and 
consequently will not be undertaken. Checking any particular state- 
ment in the analysis will be simple, for the reader need only consult 
the various standard treatments of the Prayer Book at any specific 
point. Before starting our consecutive analysis of the Prayer 
Book’s contents, it would be wise to make an overall evaluation. 


COMPREHENSIVE EVALUATION OF ANGLICANISM 


Christianity, if it is to be distinguished from other religions, is 
perhaps best described as the divinely appointed means of salva- 
tion. In both the Catholic and the Protestant views, faith is essen- 
tial to salvation. But here the two systems diverge. Stripping 
them to their barest essentials, we find the Catholic view holding 
faith as necessary to the efficacy of the sacraments which are the 
primary means of salvation; the Protestant view considers faith 
itself as the means of salvation. In the Catholic system, salvation is 
attained mainly via the seven sacraments dispensed by ministers of 
the apostolic succession. In Protestant eyes, salvation is attained 
by the individual’s faith, as expressed by the doctrines of justifica- 
tion by faith alone and its partner the priesthood of all believers, 
which together displace the Catholic insistence upon sacrament and 
ministry. (Immediately two Protestant corollaries arise, the suf- 
ficiency of scripture and the invisible church; but it is unnecessary 
to get into them.) 

What is the essential teaching of the Prayer Book in regard to 
salvation? With one exception (p 284c, repeated on p 578b) the 
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Protestant concept of justification is not to be found. The priest- 
hood of all believers in its traditional but not its Reformation aspect 
is prominent in the communion service. Vis-a-vis the nub of 
Christianity, salvation, the Protestant scheme is lacking in the 
Prayer Book. 

On the other hand, the Catholic scheme is quite apparent. The 
Ordinal deals solely with the apostolic ministry, and the Preface 
to the Ordinal is forthright: “It is evident unto all men... that 
from the Apostles’ time there have been these Orders of ... Bish- 


ops, Priests, and Deacons. ... [N]o man might presume to execute 
any of them... [without] lawful Authority. ... [N]o man shall 
be accounted ...a lawful” minister unless ‘‘admitted thereunto ac- 


cording to” the Prayer Book rite “‘or hath [previously] had Episco- 
pal Consecration or Ordination.” This statement not only stipulates 
that the ministry of Anglicanism is apostolic, it also repudiates any 
other type of ministry. Lest there be any hint that some other form 
of ministry might be valid, the Litany suffrage for “Bishops, Pas- 
tors, and ministers of the Church” was changed in 1662 to ‘‘Bishops, 
Priests, and Deacons” (p 55c) as a deliberate rejection of the 
Presbyterian theory. 

The distinctive duties of these ministers, succinctly stated in the 
Offices of Instruction (p 294), stand in denial of any thought of 
parity of the ministry. The bishop is to ordain and confirm. The 
priest (among other things) is ‘‘to celebrate the Holy Communion; 
and to pronounce Absolution and Blessing’; should anybody won- 
der as to whether this man is a “real sacrificing” priest, the Letter 
of Institution from the bishop (p 569b) recognizes him as “pos- 
sessed of full power to perform every Act of sacerdotal Function.” 
The deacon’s job is merely “to assist the Priest.” 

This is the Catholic ministry. 

When it comes to sacraments, the Prayer Book starts us off at 
a fork in the road with its famous statement: “Christ hath or- 
dained two Sacraments only, as generally necessary to salvation; 
that is to say, Baptism, and the Supper of the Lord” (p 292a). 
Like the Articles, this formula was deliberately framed to allow of 
two different interpretations so that all Englishmen could with a 
clear conscience remain within the state Church. ‘‘Two sacraments 
only,’’ say Low Churchmen and Papists; “as generally necessary to 
salvation,” reply High Churchmen. Well, which is it, two or seven? 
Specifically, which number does the Prayer Book itself favor? 

Seven. 
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Although it is perfectly clear why some people can argue for 
“two sacraments only,” the immediately following clause is strik- 
ing. It states the obvious fact that you don’t have to become a min- 
ister or get married to go to Heaven! But the important question 
is: Are the other five sacraments (viz., Penance, Confirmation, 
Matrimony, Holy Orders, and Unction) to be found in the Prayer 
Book? | 

Without making recourse to the several occurrences of general 
confession and absolution in the Prayer Book, we find provision for 
private confession and absolution (i.e., for Penance) on pp 88a 
(in preparation for communion) and 3138c (visitation of the sick). 
These provisions hinge upon the authority given to a priest in ordi- 
nation: ‘‘Whose sins thou dost forgive, they are forgiven; and 
whose sins thou dost retain, they are retained” (p 546b). Separate 
sections of the Prayer Book headed ‘‘Confirmation,” “Matrimony,” 
“Holy Orders,’ and “Unction” are to be found respectively on 
pp 296-299, 300-304, 529-562, and 320. It seems inescapable that 
the Prayer Book resolves its deliberate ambiguity in favor of seven 
sacraments, not two. 

These are the Catholic sacraments. 

Having established these crucial points of ministry and sacra- 
ments—the most sensitive discriminators between Catholicism and 
Protestantism—we might well stop here. But halting at this point 
neglects the Protestant aspects of Anglicanism. Let us now go 
through the Prayer Book as a whole and see how much we find of 
Catholicism and Protestantism. 


OPENING OF THE PRAYER BOOK 


Four outstanding implicit features of the Prayer Book must not 
be overlooked. As a creation of that Church which has been in 
England since c 200 A.D., the Prayer Book is a product of Cath- 
olicism. In keeping with Protestantism, the Prayer Book rejects 
the papal claims. As a compendium of liturgical worship, that type 
vehemently opposed by most Reformers, the Prayer Book is Cath- 
olic. At the same time, by virtue of its being in the vernacular, this 
compendium is Protestant. (These last two traits call to mind a 
paradox of modern times, the liturgical movement among Dissent- 
ers and the trend towards the vernacular among Romanists.) These 
four major implicit features cancel each other out. 
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In the forthcoming pages we will label many things ‘‘Protestant’”’ 
or “Catholic” with no cause for dispute. But in the case of some 
things labeled “Catholic” (e.g., the calendar or the Apocrypha) 
the reader will complain, ‘‘Lutherans have it, too.” As conserva- 
tives in the Protestant spectrum, Lutherans have retained many 
Catholic things. This retention, however, does no violence to the 
original Protestants’ integrity which is assured by the decisive 
criteria of ministry and sacraments. Or even if, after a review of 
the forthcoming analysis, the Swedish and Finnish Lutherans are 
considered Catholics, that will do no harm. 


Prefatory Matter 


“Protestant Episcopal” strikes us immediately on the title page 
of the Prayer Book. We know what it meant when placed there; 
but the modern observer, naturally thinking in mid-twentieth cen- 
tury terms, takes it at its present face value. This name is used 
thrice more in the book, namely, in the Preface (p. v-a), at the head 
of the Ordinal (p 529), and in the promise of conformity of a bishop 
(p 552c). On all the many other occasions, reference is made to 
“the Church” (notably on the very title page that says “Protestant 
Episcopal’), “this Church,” “the Church of God,” or “the Catholic 
Church’; however, such terms are common among most Christian 
groups. 

The note to the general rubric on p. vii-b allows anything in the 
Prayer Book to be either said or sung. The result is that with so 
many choral Sunday services, the character of Anglican worship on 
the whole (quite aside from Solemn High Masses) is Catholic. Yet 
when we get to hymns (p viii), we find a practice associated since 
the Reformation primarily with Dissenters. 

Lectionaries ever since ancient times have been undergoing fre- 
quent modifications; English alterations of the sixteenth century 
were just additional steps in a long process which, at this day in 
modern America, is still going on. The age-old Lectionary (pp ix- 
xlv) is Catholic, but at the same time accomplishes Protestant ends. 
It fulfills the Reformers’ aim of restoring the vernacular Bible to 
the people; yet the only Bible from which it can draw in its sys- 
tematic teaching of the Church year is the Catholic Bible complete 
with lessons from the Apocrypha. Strikingly Catholic are appoint- 
ments “‘for the Fixed Holy Days” (p xliv) and for “‘Patronal Festi- 
val[s]” of bishops, confessors, virgins, and matrons (p xlii). 
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Next follows the ecclesiastical calendar (pp xlvi-xlix) which the 
Reformers threw to the winds; only now are their descendants be- 
ginning timidly to pick it up scrap by scrap. The calendar cannot 
help being entirely Catholic, yet because of the many deliberate 
sixteenth century excisions, it also reveals the Protestant hand. 
Here we must face the problem of ascertaining in a mixed Catholic- 
Protestant section whether that portion should be classified as 
“Catholic” or as “Protestant.” The decision must be based upon 
which element predominates. 

Although battered by the storms of the Reformation, the calendar 
was not sunk. It is still afloat and sailing today. Since 1552 more 
and more of its Protestant holes have been patched by every re- 
vision of the Prayer Book, and the 1928 American revision, by pro- 
viding for various patronal festivals (p xlii) and “A Saint’s Day” 
(p 258), has authorized the restoration of practically the entire 
calendar. Consequently, we consider the calendar Catholic rather 
than Protestant. 

Closely akin to the calendar are the tables for feasts, fasts, and 
holy days (pp I-lvii). As in the case of the calendar, sixteenth cen- 
tury excisions leave a Protestant mark here also, but this strikes us 
as being quite secondary. After all, feasts, fasts, and holy days 
were rejected by Protestantism, whereas the Prayer Book injunc- 
tions for fasting in Lent, on Fridays, and Ember Days, along with 
the special prominence given to Ash Wednesday and Good Friday 
(p li), are peculiarly Catholic. 

In all this prefatory matter to the Prayer Book, it seems inescap- 
able that Protestantism is overwhelmed by Catholicism. 


DAILY OFFICES AND PRAYERS 


Morning Prayer and Evening Prayer 


The daily offices of Morning and Evening Prayer also present the 
now familiar pattern of Catholic structures with Protestant modi- 
fications. Daily offices, originating in Old Testament days, became 
elaborate in the medieval monasteries, and by adaptation were 
channeled by Cranmer into popular use. All eight canonical hours 
(except for Terce, Sext, and Nones), formerly confined to the re- 
ligious houses, after skillful alterations are now recited or sung by 
the people as Morning and Evening Prayer. Noticeably Catholic, 
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a continuation of Breviary use, is the reading of the entire psalter 
once each month. 

The Prayer Book stipulates next to nothing regarding the con- 
duct of services and ceremonial. Ambiguity regarding apparel 
resulted from the American elimination of the Ornaments Rubric 
(from Morning Prayer) which had enjoined the use of traditional 
vestments. This 1789 action was obviously a Protestant move 
which, however, left the whole question of vesture open by being 
silent as to what should be worn. However, the framework of 
Anglican worship is largely set by the psalmist’s, ““O worship the 
Lord in the beauty of holiness” (pp 9b, 21b). This admonition to 
beauty is translated into action by applying the rubric on music 
already discussed as well as the opening sentence for Epiphany, 
“in every place incense shall be offered unto my Name” (p 4b). 
This same idea is repeated in Evening Prayer (p 21b) and notably 
in the Gospel account of the wise man’s gift of frankincense to the 
Christ child. Although the Prayer Book is silent about ceremonial 
per Se, its suggestions point in the Catholic direction. 

The Catholic nature of the morning offices as a prelude to the 
Eucharist is set forth in the rubric (p 3a) providing for excisions 
“when ... Holy Communion is immediately to follow.” The gen- 
eral confession (p 6) is an interesting mixture of Protestantism 
and Catholicism. The Continental Reformers simply abolished con- 
fession. In England, Cranmer would not go that far, though he 
did want to abolish auricular confession. So the general confession 
was provided which virtually extinguished the private. But be- 
hind this Protestant alteration there was no intention of banish- 
ing confession and priestly absolution. Interestingly enough, there 
was a Catholic precedent for this Protestant general confession 
in the medieval offices of Prime and Compline. 

Although antiphons and anthems were targets of the Reformers, 
they are included on pp 8 and 31 of the Prayer Book. The canticles 
are entirely Catholic, and the wrath of most Reformers would be 
roused by the Magnificat and Nunc Dimittis, the non-Scriptural Te 
Deum and Gloria in Excelsis, or the Apocryphal Benedictus Es 
and Benedicte. 

Infinitely more important are the creda] affirmations, “I believe 
in... The holy Catholic Church,” or ‘one Catholic and Apostolic 
Church.” If these statements do not mean exactly what they say, 
then they — along with the entire Church — might as well be aban- 
doned. Regarding the creeds, one should note the American pecu- 
liarity of omitting the Athanasian. The seriousness of this dele- 
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tion is a matter of opinion, for the Athanasian Creed is a prolix 
way (forty-three verses) of saying, “I believe in the Trinity.” In 
any case, this omission in no way limits or impairs the Catholic 
affirmation of the Apostles’ and the Nicene Creeds. 

Beyond this, there is nothing else in Morning or Evening Prayer 
that manifests either a Protestant or a Catholic outlook. The 
Protestantism of these offices is found in their being a product 
of the Reformation, especially in their bringing vernacular Bible 
readings to the people. Yet this Protestantism seems utterly sub- 
ordinate to the offices’ Catholicism. Our foregoing analysis has 
revealed that most of the determinant features of the offices are 
Catholic. Beyond that, all the ingredients of the offices are pre- 
sixteenth century. Like their predecessors in medieval times, these 
offices (according to their titles) are intended to be daily sys- 
tematic devotions, certainly not main services for Sunday. The 
latter role is filled by the Eucharist which, among other things, is 
the only service at which the Prayer Book directs receiving an 
offering from the people or preaching a sermon. 

In the Prayers and Thanksgivings (pp 35-53) there are some 
items which are distinctively Catholic and a few which may, per- 
haps, be Protestant. By and large, of course, these prayers are 
commonly Christian. Among the Catholic aspects we find a prayer 
“for the holy Catholic Church” (p 37), “for Christ’s holy Catholic 
Church” (p 47); for the traditionally “appointed [ministry of] 
divers [not equal] Orders” (p 39); for the apostolic ‘‘ministers 
of God’s Holy Word and Sacraments” (p 47) ; for “the living and 
the dead” (p 42) ; “For those about to be Confirmed” (p 43); and 
for “all his saints... , that we may... direct our lives after their 
good examples” (p 48). Although the addition of several thanks- 
givings (p 50 ff) was made as a concession to the Puritans in 
1604, we see nothing in these prayers which may be considered 
as Protestant. 


Litany and Penitential Office 


Like the daily offices, the Litany is a Catholic rite with Protes- 
tant alterations. In olden times there were many litanies which 
underwent many changes, so the English litany is essentially just 
another step in this long process. Its sources are various and 
varied — Roman, Lutheran, and Greek in addition to English. 
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Its Catholicism greatly overshadows its Protestantism; even the 
Lutheran contribution has been described by the Standing Litur- 
gical Commission (in 1953) as “entirely orthodox in every respect.” 
The distinctly Protestant aspect of the Litany is its quiet omission 
of the invocation of saints which, in several medieval rites, ran to 
some two hundred names! 

One interesting portion of the Litany is the short version of the 
Lord’s Prayer. Dissenters use the longer version ending, “For 
thine is the kingdom ... ,’”’ whereas Romanists employ the short 
one concluding, “But deliver us from evil.’”’ Consequently, people 
have come to speak of the ‘‘Protestant” or the ‘‘Catholic’” Lord’s 
Prayer. In the Prayer Book, the Lord’s Prayer is printed twenty- 
three times, thirteen long and ten short, thus avoiding any squab- 
ble about ‘‘Protestant” or “Catholic” versions. 

In summary, despite the major Protestant influence regarding 
invocation of saints, the Prayer Book Litany is unquestionably 
Catholic. At least this was the opinion of Queen Mary (1553-1558) 
who abolished everything of the English Reformers except the 
Litany. 

Ash Wednesday, of course, was jettisoned with the rest of the 
calendar by Protestants. The Prayer Book’s Penitential Office for 
Ash Wednesday (pp 60-63) is a firm Catholic defiance of this ac- 
tion. Like the Litany, this office contains the so-called ‘‘Catholic” 
(shorter) Lord’s Prayer (p 61), but omits the Catholic blessing 
and distribution of ashes. By this deletion, Protestantism made a 
significant inroad into the rite: “After all,” a person asks, “what’s 
Ash Wednesday without the ashes?’ Nevertheless, one must not 
ignore the fact that a four page office expressly for Ash Wednesday 
undeniably subordinates Protestantism to Catholicism. 

The offices and prayers comprising the first sixty-three pages 
of the Prayer Book do reveal a Protestant influence in the omis- 
sion of various medieval practices (e.g., invocation of saints) or 
the alteration of others (e.g., the canonical hours) ; a noteworthy 
trait of the Prayer Book is that, as a product of a pre-Reformation 
Christian body, it should reveal even this much of Protestantism! 
Yet the contents of these sixty-three pages, perpetuating ideas 
commonly held in the Middle Ages, are entirely Catholic. This 
section of the Prayer Book, then, although displaying Protestant 
modifications, is predominantly Catholic. 
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EUCHARIST AND PROPERS 


The only service instituted by our Lord Himself, the Eucharist, 
has always been the central act of Christian worship. And so it 
is in the Prayer Book. Length alone (202 pages, including propers) 
shows this, as do the rubrics providing for announcements (p 71), 
sermon (p 71), and collection (p 73). At no other service is such 
provision made, and no other rite is described by so compelling 
a phrase as “this our bounden duty and service’ (p 81c). Shep- 
herd declares, ‘‘Every other liturgical service of the Church is 
centered in it, being either an anticipation, or preparation, for it, 
or a consequence and development of it.” 

The familiar Prayer Book pattern of a Catholic rite with Prot- 
estant modifications is repeated in The Holy Communion; and 
again, these Protestant modifications in no way impair any essen- 
tial Catholic element of the service. Basically, the Prayer Book 
rite is the Sarum rite plus some variations from other ancient 
liturgies and superficial borrowings from sixteenth century Lu- 
theran compilations. Yet, as the Standing Liturgical Commission 
declared in 1953, “though the ‘Lutheran’ contributions to the Eng- 
lish Rite loom fairly large in amount, it is simply the fact that 
there is not a particle of distinctive ‘Lutheranism’ in it.” 


Opening 


The present title of the service (by omitting the first Prayer 
Book’s designation, “commonly called the Mass’’) is Protestant, 
as is the Lord’s Prayer and collect for purity (p 67), a truncated 
remnant of the priest’s preparation. Protestant also is the dele- 
tion of the introit and the insertion of the decalogue (pp 68-69), 
although the omission of the gradual per se is practically undone 
by the rubric for “a Hymn or Anthem” between the epistle and 
gospel (p 70), while traditional introits and graduals are allowed 
by the general rubric on hymns (p viii). 

The Creed and rubrics following it (p 71) have already been 
cited as uncompromisingly Catholic. The third rubric on p 73, 
“the Priest shall then offer ... the Bread and the Wine,” defined 
in the next rubric as ‘“‘Oblations,” is a distinct repudiation of the 
Protestant denial of offering the Eucharistic sacrifice. The latter 
rubric also, in providing for musical selections ‘in the words of 
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Holy Scripture or of the Book of Common Prayer, under the direc- 
tion of the Priest,” doubly safeguards the orthodoxy of musical 
choices. 


Prayer for the Church through Absolution 


The prayer for the Church (pp 74-75) contains one Protestant 
emphasis and one outstandingly Catholic tenet. Asking that all 
ministers may ‘“‘set forth thy true and lively Word” presents the 
Protestant stress upon the Bible (but it is immediately followed 
by “rightly and duly administer [ing] thy holy Sacraments”). More 
striking is the petition “for all thy servants departed this life 
in thy faith and fear; beseeching thee to grant them continual 
growth.” Prayers for the dead were anathema to the Reformers 
who no less detested any thought of an intermediate existence (nec- 
essary for “continual growth’) in some state variously called 
“paradise” or “purgatory.” Is it not reasonable to hold that prayers 
for the dead must presuppose some intermediate state? Is there 
any need to pray for those in Heaven or any use to pray for those 
in Hell? So far as the Prayer Book is concerned, it has interces- 
sions for the departed in fourteen different places (viz., pp 42b, 
T4ce, 268b, 268c, 317b, 818b, 319c, 3382a, 334b, 3385c, 340c, 341b, 
342a, 578a). 

The invitation to all “Ye who do truly and earnestly repent you 
of your sins, and are in love and charity with your neighbours” 
(p 75) has sometimes been construed (quite contrary to the sec- 
ond confirmation rubric on p 299) as authorizing the Protestant 
practice of open communion. This interpretation immediately be- 
comes ridiculous because it invites not only unconfirmed Protes- 
tants, but also Jews, Moslems, pagans, and infidels. Moreover, this 
invitation, first appearing in The Order of the Communion of 1548, 
was addressed to congregations of the one national Church before 
the congeries of denominations had run rampant. The general con- 
fession and absolution (pp 75-76), already discussed in the daily 
offices, are both Protestant and Catholic but essentially Catholic. 
Although the comfortable words (p 76) are taken from a Luth- 
eran source, we see nothing really “Protestant” about these New 
Testament sentences. 
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Consecration 


The consecration opens (p 76) with the Catholic insistence on the 
“bounden duty” of both living and dead (i.e., “at all times, and in 
all places’). It then shows a Protestant trait in the omission of 
the Benedictus Qui Venit (after the sanctus, p 77) but reverts to 
a Catholic plane with nine proper prefaces (whereas the 1549 book 
had but five and the Sarum Missal only ten). This brings us to the 
consecration, oblation, and invocation, one of the most crucial parts 
of the Eucharist. 

A definite Protestant teaching is found in the description of 
Calvary where our Lord “‘made there (by his one oblation of him- 
self once offered) a full, perfect, and sufficient sacrifice, oblation, 
and satisfaction” (p 80a). This is a deliberate repudiation of com- 
monly held medieval superstitious beliefs about the Mass as an ac- 
tual repetition of Calvary. (At Trent the Roman Church also re- 
pudiated the idea of “sacrifices of Masses.”) Just a few lines later 
follows a combined Protestant-Catholic passage: 

The words of institution in medieval days led to the theory of 
transubstantiation which was outwardly represented by the eleva- 
tion of the host and the chalice. All Reformers including the Eng- 
lish denied transubstantiation as it was popularly understood, and 
at this point the English abolished its outward expression, the eleva- 
tion. However, since 1662, most of the manual acts have been 
restored by the marginal rubrics. Without theorizing about tran- 
substantiation, the English rite has always fostered belief in the 
real presence. “This 7s my Body” and “this is my Blood,” says the 
Prayer Book with no equivocation. To avoid confusion, no one 
must think that the words “remembrance” in this prayer or “me- 
morial” at the bottom of p 80 countenance the Protestant idea of 
the Lord’s Supper as a mere memorial. These technical words are 
explained at length by Dom Gregory Dix in The Shape of the 
Inturgy (consult the entry anamnesis in his index). Although 
there is some Protestantism in the prayer of consecration, we 
doubt that it does violence to Catholic essentials. 

“The Oblation,” according to Shepherd, “is the hinge of the 
whole Consecration Prayer.” The oblatory nature of the Eucha- 
rist, a sacrifice offered to God, is the crux of the Catholic concept 
of this rite. Protestantism denies the offering of a sacrifice. The 
Prayer Book (p 80c) sets forth “The Oblation ... which we now 
offer unto thee.” Although the Prayer Book never points to a pre- 
cise instant at which the bread and wine become the Body and 
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Blood, the real presence localized in the elements (which Protes- 
tants reject) is specifically set forth in the invocation’s equating 
“these thy gifts and creatures of bread and wine” with “his most 
blessed Body and Blood” (p 81a). 

The concluding paragraph of the consecration prayer (p 81bc), 
repeating the idea of real presence (viz., “may worthily receive 
the most precious Body and Blood”) and abounding in the idea of 
sacrifice (reoffered at every celebration), is so staunchly Catholic 
that we could easily lose sight of the Protestant omission of the 
saints, fifteen of whom are named in the Sarum Missal. Yet this 
deletion is by no means crucial. 


The Communion 


Proceeding from the consecration, wherein the Protestant as- 
pects are quite secondary to the Catholic, we reach another focal 
point of sixteenth century dispute, the communion itself. The ru- 
bric of administration (p 82c) contains two important Protestant 
elements and one Catholic one. In accordance with Protestantism, 
the communion is to be received “in both kinds,” i.e., the chalice 
is restored to the laity, and the consecrated bread is to be delivered 
“into their hands,” i.e., not placed upon their tongues as was the 
medieval Catholic practice. The term “kneeling” caused such a 
furor in the sixteenth century (because it acknowledged the real 
presence) that it was explained away by the famous, and unauthor- 
ized, ‘“Black Rubric.” The Black Rubric was altered considerably 
in the 1662 Book and removed altogether from the American Book, 
thereby reaffirming belief in the real presence. 

The formula of administration (p 82c) contains both Catholic 
and Protestant elements. “The Body of our Lord’ expresses the 
Catholic real presence; ‘“‘which was given for thee’ comes from a 
Lutheran source but seems rather to state a fact than to promul- 
gate anything peculiarly Protestant. The second sentence, “Take 
and eat this in remembrance,” is at odds with the first and is clearly 
Zwinglian. ‘And yet,” declared the Standing Liturgical Commis- 
sion in 1953, “‘the Church of England has never for a moment ac- 
cepted that obvious interpretation.” Even setting the Liturgical 
Commission’s statement aside, we reach largely the same conclu- 
sion. Of the two attitudes in the formula, the real presence is dis- 
tinctly favored by the balance of the Prayer Book over the memorial 
idea. 
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Although there are important Protestant elements in the com- 
munion itself, especially the restored chalice and the close ap- 
proach of Zwinglianism, they are clearly overtowered by the cru- 
cial Catholic doctrine of the real presence. 

The post-communion thanksgiving (p 83) is a summary of Cath- 
olic doctrine, especially in such phrases as “holy mysteries,” ‘‘most 
precious Body and Blood,” and “‘good works.” The statement about 
“very members incorporate in the mystical body .. .” affirms the 
traditional concept of the visible church as opposed to the Protes- 
tant idea of an invisible church. Then follows the Gloria in Excel- 
sis (p 84) a late addition to the Mass and one that is not neces- 
sarily part of the rite anyway. The “proper” position of this an- 
cient hymn is moot, so the modern belief that its present position 
at the end of the service (transferred from the beginning in 1552) 
is something Protestant cannot be accepted without modification. 


Appended Matter 


Of the general rubrics (pp 84-85) at the close of the rite, the 
third, fourth, and fifth are important. There has been considerable 
controversy as to whether the third rubric prohibits reservation 
of the Sacrament, thereby introducing a definitely Protestant fea- 
ture. Although the dispute has not been resolved with finality, it 
seems safe to say that this rubric does not prohibit reservation, 
for it was aimed at the Puritans who were in the habit of taking 
any of the remaining consecrated elements home to eat at the 
table! The fourth and fifth rubrics are manifestations of the Cath- 
olic Church’s authority to discipline its members, by excommunica- 
tion if necessary, should the need arise. 

The exhortations (pp 85-89) are peculiarly Protestant injunc- 
tions of Catholic doctrine! Their teaching is entirely orthodox with 
some pointedly Catholic reminders such as the necessity of making 
preparation for communion (p 85c), the danger of unworthy re- 
ception (p 87a), and the practice of private confession (p 88a). 
Because lay reception of communion had become so rare in medi- 
eval times, the Reformers determined to rectify the situation. Ac- 
cordingly, it was necessary to compose three long exhortations to 
the English people to receive communion — a Protestant remedy 
for Catholic negligence! 
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Propers 


The 180 pages of collects, epistles, and gospels (pp 90-269) will 
not occupy us anywhere near so long as one might expect. Except 
for the collects, these propers are reprints from the Bible and con- 
sequently are neither Catholic nor Protestant. Fundamentally and 
overridingly, of course, the propers are Catholic; they form a large 
part of the age-old liturgical worship which the Protestants cast 
aside. To spend any time on Catholic aspects is unnecessary; con- 
sequently, we will direct our attention to Protestant features. 

At the outset, we should state that most of the Protestantism 
is to be found in the collects. Whenever a Prayer Book collect dif- 
fers from its Sarum predecessor, the usual reason is that a certain 
medieval doctrine has been expunged. This occurs most often in 
connection with saints’ days (most of which, as we saw in the cal- 
endar, had been discarded anyway), because these collects fre- 
quently contained the doctrine of treasury of merits. Another 
Protestant feature of this section is the first rubric on p 90 direct- 
ing that the propers for a Sunday are to be used throughout the 
week. True, this provides for daily Masses, but because this habit 
fell into abeyance as a result of the Reformation, there was no need 
to make specific provisions for daily celebrations. The Protestant 
impact on the propers, notably on the collects, is quite real, but at 
the same time it does not impair their Catholicity. 

The collect for Advent 2 is distinctly Protestant in emphasiz- 
ing the Bible; the phrase ‘all holy Scriptures” is significant, for 
in medieval days the entirety of Scriptures was not read. As a 
result of Anglicanism’s so characterizing this Sunday, it has come 
to be observed throughout the Protestant world as “Bible Sunday.” 
Although the collect for Lent 1 expounds the Catholic doctrine of 
fasting, it deliberately omits the suggestion of its medieval pred- 
ecessor that fasting and other good works are means of gaining 
merit. 

While the Prayer Book provides for every day in Holy Week, 
it is important to note that it makes no provision for the many 
traditional ceremonies of this period — the blessing of the palms, 
tenebrae, the blessing of the new fire, &c. These omissions, though 
not (strictly speaking) relevant to the propers, are nonetheless 
Protestant, and on a large scale at that. 

The Prayer Book custom of dating Sundays after Trinity calls 
for notice because of some attendant confusion. The Roman Church 
dates Sundays after Pentecost, and Lutherans date them after 
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Trinity ; consequently, some people have construed the Prayer Book 
use as Lutheran. This is not true, for the basis of both the Lutheran 
and the Anglican practice stems from a common medieval North 
European custom of dating Sundays after Trinity; this is the pol- 
icy of the Sarum Missal. 

The epistle for Trinity 15 deserves attention. The selection in 
the Sarum Missal was deliberately set aside by the Reformers who 
replaced it with this one concerning —albeit obliquely — the hall- 
mark of Protestantism, justification by faith. 

Turning from the Protestant aspect of the propers (which, rela- 
tive to their entirety, is slight), we come to some Catholic traits 
of more than usual significance. The set of propers for “A Saint’s 
Day,” with a blank in the collect for the insertion of his name, 
opens the door wide to the most extreme hagiology and the undoing 
of the Reformers’ calendar. Much the same may be said for the 
immediately following propers for the “‘Feast of the Dedication of 
a Church.” Ember Days and Rogation Days (with appropriate 
propers) are, of course, entirely Catholic with no possibility for 
license, while Independence Day is a secular holiday hallowed by 
the Church, and Thanksgiving Day is actually a continuation of 
the medieval English Harvest Festival. Concluding the propers 
are collects, epistles, and gospels to be used “At a Marriage” and 
“At the Burial of the Dead,” in other words, propers to be used 
at such strikingly non-Protestant services as Nuptial Masses and 
Requiem Masses. 

The two hundred pages of the Prayer Book just covered, along 
with the Ordinal, is undoubtedly the most important section of 
the entire book. It has Protestant features, to be sure. But there 
is no sense in laboring the point: They are utterly overwhelmed 
by the Catholic features. 


OCCASIONAL OFFICES 


Baptism 


In the field of baptism, there is little that can be either Catholic 
or Protestant; it is common to all Christians, and, if need be, can 
even be validly administered by a layman. Basically, baptism must 
be Catholic, but in omitting various medieval attendant ceremonies, 
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the Prayer Book rite acquired a Protestant touch. Nevertheless, 
it retains too much of the Catholic for most Protestants. The bless- 
ing of the water (p 279b) or the sign of the cross (p 280a) are 
hardly compatible with Protestantism, but nowhere near so in- 
compatible as the categorical pronouncement, ‘“‘this Child ... is 
regenerate” (p 280b). 


Offices of Instruction and Catechism 


We now reach the Offices of Instruction (pp 283-295) which, in 
large measure, are reprintings of the Catechism (pp 577-583). 
Because of the duplication, these two items will be handled as one; 
also, we will observe three distinct stages in their development 
and handle these stages chronologically. The Catechism, as first 
published in the Prayer Book of 1549, contained the material on 
pp 577-581la (pp 283-289, with insignificant deviations, in the Of- 
fices of Instruction). The balance of the Catechism (pp 581b-582; 
292-293 in the Offices) dates from 1604. Duplicating the Catechism 
of 1549 as expanded in 1604, the Offices of Instruction then add 
material (pp 290-291; 294-295a) adopted in the 1928 American 
Prayer Book. 

The Catechism is a Protestant manifestation. Although there 
were rudimentary forerunners in the Middle Ages, catechisms as 
such are characteristic of the Reformation. The most important 
ones are the Lutheran (1529), the Genevan (1536), the Anglican 
(1549), the Heidelbergian (1563), and the Tridentine (1566), the 
last named being a product of the Roman Church which also was 
affected by the catechism movement. 

The 1549 Anglican Catechism is mostly common Christian, but 
portions of it are definitely Protestant; the 1604 additions point 
equally well in a Protestant or a Catholic direction; while 1928 is 
marked by Catholicism. For two reasons we will encounter dif- 
ficulty in ascertaining whether various passages are really Protes- 
tant or Catholic. First, much of the Catechism is not self-explan- 
atory (especially to children for whom it is primarily intended) ; 
rather it is designed as a starting point upon which the catechist 
will elaborate. By emphasis and neglect, he can make of it what 
he wants. Second, the standard Prayer Book commentaries are 
often silent when it comes to interpreting this material, probably 
because they recognize it as a springboard whose intention is fre- 
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quently concealed. So the following analysis, doing its best not 
to violate the same caveat, is entirely our own. 

After almost a page of non-committal material, a person reciting 
the 1549 Catechism thanks God “that he hath called me to this 
state of salvation, through Jesus Christ” (pp 284a, 577c). This 
is both justification by faith in Christ alone and also the doctrines 
of election and predestination. Of course, we find justification in 
St. Paul and St. Thomas Aquinas and predestination in St. Au- 
gustine, but their emergence in this otherwise commonly Christian 
Catechism of the Reformation is undeniably Protestant. 

Then follows a recitation of the Apostles’ Creed with so brief an 
exposition thereon as to avoid treating belief in the Catholic Church. 
The exposition is succinctly Trinitarian with the striking refer- 
erence to “God the Son, who hath redeemed me, and all mankind” 
(pp 284c, 578b). True, the second person of the Trinity is the 
Redeemer; but “hath redeemed me’ means that I am already 
saved — in other words, justification by faith alone. Election and 
predestination are missing here by virtue of the phrase “all man- 
kind.” 

Next comes a commonly Christian presentation and explanation 
of the Ten Commandments and the Lord’s Prayer (pp 284b-289c; 
578b-581a) followed by the 1604 addition regarding sacraments 
(pp 292-293; 581b-582). The important point of this section, the 
famous “‘two Sacraments only, as generally necessary to salvation,” 
has already been discussed on pp 268-269 and was seen to point in 
either a Protestant or a Catholic direction. The Protestant inten- 
tion of the Puritans, at whose insistence this addition to the Cat- 
echism was made, is indisputable; but the astounding aspect of 
this definition is that the Puritans acquiesced in their goal’s being 
thwarted by the ‘“‘generally necessary” clause. 

The 1789 American revision introduced an ambiguity into this 
section. Where the English Prayer Book had set forth the Cath- 
olic doctrine of the real presence, ‘‘The body and blood of Christ... 
are verily and indeed taken,” the American book substituted the 
Protestant denial, “are spiritually taken” (pp 293b, 582b). Here 
we are in the midst of a dispute as to what was effected. To us, 
this certainly seems like a Protestant change, yet so eminent a 
scholar as Felix Cirlot considers it a Catholic affirmation (Avpos- 
tolic Succession and Anglicanism, p 193). In any event, the Pref- 
ace to the American Prayer Book disclaims any intention of de- 
parting “from the Church of England in any essential point of doc- 
trine”’ (p vi-c). By this alteration of an essential point of doctrine 
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(perpetuated in 1928) does the American Catechism accept or re- 
ject the real presence? Who can say? 

Proceeding from the Protestant Catechism of 1549, through the 
ambivalent addition of 1604, we reach the Catholic 1928 material 
confined to the Offices of Instruction. The determinant portion 
begins with a definition of “The Church [as] the Body of which 
Jesus Christ is the Head, and all baptized people are members” 
(p 290c), thus affirming the Catholic idea of the visible church 
rather than the Protestant theory of an invisible one. This state- 
ment is immediately followed by Catholicly oriented elaboration. 
“The Church is described ... as One, Holy, Catholic, and Apos- 
tolic” (p 291a), Catholic because “‘holding earnestly the Faith for 
all time’ (italics supplied), and providing such ‘‘special means’ 
as “Confirmation” (the completion of baptism) which admits a 
person to the “great privilege” of Holy Communion (p 291bc). 
Categorically the Prayer Book states, ‘““My bounden duty is... to 
worship God every Sunday in his Church” (p 291b). Much of 
Protestantism prides itself on permitting the individual to attend 
church or not as his free conscience directs; it prescribes no “‘bound- 
en duty” for him. This 1928 addition is then rounded off 
(p 294ab) by a straightforward analytical description (which 
we used on p 268) of the Catholic ministry. 

Regarding the combined Catechism and Offices of Instruction, 
we find the 1549 portion is decidedly Protestant, the 1604 is both 
Protestant and Catholic, while the 1928 is definitely Catholic. 


Confirmation 


Next comes Confirmation, a Catholic service with just a trace 
of Protestantism. The public “ratifying and confirming” of bap- 
tismal vows by the candidate (p 296c) was taken from the Lutheran 
precedent; but the prayer on p 297b, “Almighty ... God, who... 
hast given unto them forgiveness of all their sins,’’ must not be 
confused with Luther’s stress on justification, for it comes from 
the eighth century Gelasian Sacramentary and ultimately from the 
third century Apostolic Tradition! Characteristically Protestant, 
though it hardly vitiates the rite, is the omission of signing with 
chrism. 

Confirmation is the completion of baptism; it advances people 
to full-fledged membership— it “certef[ies] them... of thy favour 
and goodness towards them” (p 289b). Consequently the rite is ter- 
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minated by a rubric specifying “the great privilege” acquired by 
full membership. The rubric plainly states—but it has been curi- 
ously perverted by some people—“And there shall none be admitted 
to the Holy Communion, until such time as he be confirmed, or be 
ready and desirous to be confirmed” (p 299). The “ready and 
desirous” clause was added in the 1662 revision to meet the need 
caused by the suppression of episcopacy during the Puritan Com- 
monwealth, while the first part (from the Sarum Manual) dates 
from a decree of John Pecham, Archbishop of Canterbury (1279- 
1292). The intention and wording by the archbishop, 250 years 
before anyone ever heard of Protestantism, is unmistakable: 
“TNJone shall be admitted... until... confirmed.’”’ Communion is 
restricted to full-fledged members of the Catholic Church. How 
anyone could even imagine that this permits the Protestant prac- 
tice of open communion is truly a wonder! 


Matrimony; Churching of Women 


Marriage, of course, antedates Christianity and exists far beyond 
the Christian community. The Prayer Book ceremony stems largely 
from the Sarum form but also reveals some Protestant influence. 
The opening exhortation in describing matrimony as ‘‘an honour- 
able estate ... commended of Saint Paul to be honourable among all 
men” (p 800ab) exhibits the Reformers’ desire to check the me- 
dieval excessive admiration of celibacy. The proclamation of the 
marriage near the end of the service (p 304a) was adopted from 
a Lutheran source to avoid the medieval practice of ‘‘dumb cere- 
monies” by distinctly explaining them to the congregation. 

Catholics consider a properly performed marriage (even a civil 
one) sacramental and Protestants do not. The Catholic view hinges 
upon the attitude of the people being married, whether they intend 
their union to be sacramental or not. The text of a wedding rite, 
as something entirely apart from a couple’s attitude, cannot possibly 
reveal any basic doctrine, Catholic or Protestant. However, in days 
gone by Dissenters furiously condemned the Prayer Book blessing 
of the ring (p 302b), so as a practice controverted at the Reforma- 
tion, this Prayer Book action in our definition is Catholic. 

The Churching of Women (pp 305-307) does not strike a person 
as being peculiarly Protestant or Catholic. It is certainly not a 
critical rite; but because of the objections that the Puritans raised 
about it as an unnecessary piece of ceremonial, the fact that Dis- 
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senters do not have it, and that the service derives from the Sarum 
Manual, one immediately recognizes it as Catholic. 


Offices for the Sick 


More important, and also Catholic, is The Order for the Visita- 
tion of the Sick (pp 308-820). This service is based on a corre- 
sponding one in the Sarum Manual and differs from it chiefly in 
regard to length. Just how much Protestantism is manifested by 
the shortening is a matter of opinion. In one respect this office is 
strikingly more Catholic than others in the Prayer Book by its use 
of psalms with antiphons (six altogether). The three rubrics on 
p 313b are also especially Catholic; they not only reiterate the 
Catholic doctrine of the need for being in a state of grace at the 
time of death, they also urge “‘the sick person... to make a special 
confession.” 

Two distinctly Catholic prayers occur on p 317. One simply ex- 
presses the desire that we may die “in the communion of the Cath- 
olic Church” (p 317a). The other, “for a Sick Person at the point 
of Departure,” implores God to “Wash it [the soul] ... in the 
blood of that immaculate Lamb. ..; that whatsoever defilements it 
[the soul] may have contracted, through .. . the wiles of Satan, 
being purged and done away, it may be presented . . . without spot 
before thee” (p 817b). Standing, as it does, in opposition to the 
Calvinistic doctrine of total depravity (note defilements are con- 
tracted through “the wiles of Satan’), this prayer sets forth the 
Catholic doctrine of purgatory. ‘‘Washing”’ and “purging” before 
ultimate presentation can be accomplished only in that intermediate 
state which the soul is about to enter, sometimes called “‘purgatory”’ 
(as implied by this prayer) and sometimes “paradise,” but an 
intermediate state nonetheless. This is in keeping with prayers 
for the dead in other parts of the book and at the same time is not 
“the Romish Doctrine of Purgatory” wherein the treasury of merits 
plays a large part. 

The Catholic doctrine of the after life is systematically outined 
in the immediately following Litany for the Dying (a litany itself 


being a Catholic rite). “We... beseech thee . . . to deliver the 
soul of thy servant... from eternal death,” i.e., from Hell (p 318b). 
Rather, “pardon all his sins... [in] a place of refreshment and 


everlasting blessedness,”’ which is called Purgatory or Paradise, so 
that he may ultimately attain “joy and gladness in thy kingdom, 
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with the saints in light,” which we call Heaven. Immediately be- 
fore death, occurs the lofty and dignified commendation, “Depart, 
O Christian soul, out of this world,” terminating with the precise 
plea, ‘“May thy rest be this day in peace, and thy dwelling-place in 
the Paradise of God” (p 319c). 

This Order for Visitation, possibly the most uncompromisingly 
Catholic section of the Prayer Book, concludes with the Catholic 
sacrament of Unction (p 320). The Prayer Book form of this rite 
(like the ancient form) aims at the recovery of the patient, whereas 
the medieval version aimed at preparation for death. The Protes- 
tant attitude, viz., the rejection of medievalism is clear, so we have 
another example of Catholicism modified by Protestantism. “I 
anoint thee with oil (or I lay my hand upon thee)” are the Prayer 
Book words of administration. One should not consider the alter- 
native of laying on of hands as some ‘‘Protestant undermining” of 
the rite, since both methods are equally ancient. In the rubric 


following Unction, “The Minister is ordered ... to advise the 
People ... to make Wills arranging . .. to leave Bequests for 
religious ... uses.”’ Protestants would very likely repudiate this 


as unwarranted meddling in personal affairs. 

The Communion of the Sick (pp 321-323) presents two important 
Catholic views and bears one outstanding Protestant mark. The 
long opening rubric exhorts ministers so to tend the people that 
“they may be always in readiness to die,”’ while the first of the final 
rubrics on p 323 (an enlargement of a similar one in the Sarum 
Office) sets forth the important teaching of spiritual communion. 
On the Protestant side, the opening rubric (p 321b) omits the pro- 
vision made by the 1549 book for communion from the reserved 
sacrament; this deletion was a significant gain for Protestantism. 


Burial 


The burial office (pp 324-337) also is a Catholic service with 
Protestant modifications. It derives mainly from the Sarum rite 
and, in keeping with Catholic tradition, ‘is appropriate to be used 
only for the faithful departed in Christ” (p 337a). The medieval 
form, described as being of ‘‘wearisome length,” was shortened for 
the Prayer Book. 

Another Protestant feature is the rejection of the medieval con- 
cept of purgatory as primarily a place of torment. On the other 
hand, there are two prayers for the dead, (‘“Remember thy [de- 
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ceased] servant, O Lord,” p 332a; and “Accept our prayers on be- 
half of the soul of thy servant departed,” p 334b) and at least three 
allusions to purgatory as a state of growing and perfecting: “grant 
that, increasing in knowledge and love of thee, he may go from 
strength to strength” (p 332a), “at the general Resurrection... , 
we may be found acceptable in thy sight,” i.e., we may have im- 
proved sufficiently during the interval since death (p 335a), and 
“Multiply ... to those who rest in Jesus, the manifold blessings of 
thy love, that the good work which thou didst begin in them may 
be perfected” (p 335c). The Protestant abridgement of this service 
is noticably overshadowed by the concept of an intermediate state 
after death as well as by prayers for the dead. - 

The office for the Burial of a Child (pp 338-342) adds nothing 
for our purpose to the preceding rite, while the Psalter (pp 345- 
528) is commonly Christian. Thus omitting almost two hundred 
pages of the Prayer Book, we come to the Ordinal. 


PONTIFICAL OFFICES AND APPENDICES 


The Ordinal 


Despite the supremacy of the Eucharist, the most important sec- 
tion of the Prayer Book is actually the Ordinal. Without it, most 
other sections would be unworkable; they would be so much ink 
on paper or, at best, an anthology of private devotions. Providing 
for that ministry which dates “from the Apostles’ time”’ and which 
was rejected in toto by the new thinkers of the sixteenth century, 
the Ordinal is so distinctly Catholic as to render most comment 
superfluous. Thus, we need to consider only a few important as- 
pects besides those already examined on p 268. 

Despite the Ordinal’s overriding Catholicism, Protestantism is 
not entirely absent; we will therefore devote most of our attention 
to the latter feature. In reading the Prayer Book form, one is struck 
by the Biblical emphasis which distinguishes this ordinal from its 
immediate predecessors; stressing the Scriptures, of course, is a 
hallmark of Protestantism. Among the passages which display this 
stress, we find the vows of conformity to Scriptural doctrine made 
by deacons (p 538a), priests (p 542a), and bishops (p 554b). The 
phraseology of these vows must be noted, for they in no wise open 
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the door to what is called “fundamentalism”; quite the contrary, 
they provide for an intelligent interpretation by a well trained 
minister (pp 542a, 554c, note that “proved” in these passages means 
“tested”; 542b, 555a). At the ordination of a priest, “the Bishop 
shall deliver . .. the Bible into his hand, saying, [‘] Take thou 
Authority to preach the Word of God, and to minister the holy 
Sacraments[’]” (p 546c), and at the consecration of a bishop, the 
same thing is accomplished with a more extended formula (p 558c). 
Delivering the Bible replaces the former delivery of paten and 
chalice or (in the case of bishops) of the pastoral staff and the 
book of the gospels. Yet we must not lose sight of the important 
Catholic insistence upon both “Holy Scripture and ancient Au- 
thors” (p 529a). 

Discarding the idea of clerical celibacy was a distinctive feature 
of the Reformation. That the Prayer Book permits ministers to 
marry if they so desire is perhaps shown in the examination of 
prospective deacons and priests (“the lives of your families,’ pp 
538b, 542c, albeit this probably comes from “hunc famulum” in the 
Sacrementary of St. Gregory). More clearly is this brought out in 
the epistle at the consecration of a bishop: ‘‘A bishop then must 
be ... the husband of one wife, .. having his children in subjec- 
tion...” (p 549c). The fact that marriage was normal among the 
primitive clergy must not cause us to forget that its reintroduction 
is a characteristic of Protestantism. 

The hand of Protestantism in shaping the Ordinal is clear and 
introduces such tenets of the Reformation as married clergy and 
emphasis upon Scripture. At the same time it does not infringe or 
even touch upon any vital Catholic feature; not even the delivery 
of the instruments is essential to a valid ordination, for the matter 
of ordination is the laying on of hands. 

The American Prayer Book’s ambiguity about vestments is 
brought to the fore in the Ordinal. Again, this stems from the Prot- 
estant omission of the Ornaments Rubric (see p 272) and the fail- 
ure to provide any replacement. The man to be made deacon or 
priest is to be “decently habited”’ (p 530a, 536a), whatever that may 
mean. But at a consecration the directions are more specific, for 
“the Elected Bishop [is] vested with his Rochet’”’ (p 552b) and 
later “shall... put on the rest of the Episcopal habit” (p 556a). 
Yet this, also, contains an ambiguity. Sometimes a new bishop dons 
chimere and scarf, sometimes cope and miter; both are legitimate, 
and the latter is more ancient. Probably the 1789 revisers intended 
the clergy to wear ‘‘Protestant vestments,” but this leads immedi- 
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ately to obscurity because nobody can say what “Protestant vest- 
ments” are—most Protestants do not use vestments, anyway. On 
the other hand, the rubrics for episcopal garb, coming as they do 
verbatim from the English book with its Ornaments Rubric, lead 
to comprehensible Catholic vesture. 

Vestments, of course, are secondary matters. Regarding fun- 
damentals, the Prayer Book directs that the Communion accompany 
each service in the Ordinal (p 531b for deacons, 537b for priests, 
and 549a for bishops). A sermon was optional in the Sarum rite; 
but at the Reformation the Prayer Book required one, not in com- 
pliance with Protestant emphasis on preaching, but in defence of 
Catholic orders against Protestant attacks. The sermon for both 
a deacon and a priest must explain “how necessary that Order is 
in the Church... and also how the People ought to esteem them in 
their office” (pp 508a, 536a). The latter clause, though seemingly 
innocuous, is actually striking. Flouting the Protestant view that 
a minister is hardly different from a layman, and should be treated 
in an egalitarian manner, the Prayer Book goes on to emphasize 
“how high a Dignity and... how weighty an office’ (p 539c) a 
priest has, one of “so great excellency ... [and] so high a dignity” 
(p 540c). The Prayer Book description of the ministry, taking up 
cudgels with Protestantism, is militantly Catholic. 

When you get right down to it, the clearest and sharpest test for 
distinguishing old from new, Catholic from Protestant, is the min- 
istry. Much time could be spent expounding on this point, but a 
moment’s reflection will suffice to demonstrate its validity. Relative 
to medieval ordination rites, the modifications in the Prayer Book 
are slight. Its Protestantism lies mainly in the realm of Biblical 
emphasis and clerical marriage. Regarding its Catholicism, nothing 
need be said. 


Consecration of a Church; Institution of Ministers 


The Form of Consecration of a Church or Chapel (pp 563-568) 
is a post-Reformation composition providing for a pre-Reformation 
practice. Its purpose is to “separate [the building] from all un- 
hallowed, worldly, and common uses, ... [to set] apart this place 
in solemn manner” (p 564b) and is conducted by a bishop. Al- 
though the bishop “consecrate[s] this place to [thy] honour” (p 
565), he observes the Protestant avoidance of blessing a material 
thing. 
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The Office of Institution of Ministers into Parishes or Churches 
(pp 569-574) is basically a civil rather than an ecclesiastical serv- 
ice; it is really an investiture. It stems from English feudal law 
regarding the presentation and induction of a clergyman into a 
benefice and, in effect, regularizes the relationship between con- 
gregation, priest, and diocese. The only religious aspect of the 
service is its practice and teaching of the ministry. The office is 
conducted by a bishop, deals with the ‘‘sacerdotal relation’”’ between 
priest and people (p 569bc), and thanks God who “hast appointed 
divers Orders” of ministers, to wit, those “of [the] Apostolic Suc- 
cession” (p 572ab). Protestantism is nowhere to be found; and, 
on the other hand, much has been made of the strong Catholic stress 
in this office (e.g., the hierarchism). 


Appendices 


The Catechism (pp 577-583) was covered earlier, and the Forms 
of Prayer to be used in Families (pp 587-600) is non-determinant 
except for one Catholic item, the prayer For an Anniversary of 
One Departed (p 598a). The last appendix comprises the Articles 
of Religion (pp 603-611) which, as noted earlier (p 267), are de- 
liberately worded to allow of almost any interpretation and are 
therefore useless for our purpose. 


SUMMARY 


There seems to be no doubt that Catholicism, namely pre-Reform- 
ation Christianity, predominates in the Prayer Book. Quite beyond 
the critical criteria of ministry and sacraments which by them- 
selves clinch the case, Catholicism also clearly outweighs Protes- 
tantism in the remainder of the book. Only one section of the 
entire Prayer Book, the 1549 portion of the Catechism, was found 
to be distinctly Protestant. 

Probably it is unavoidable that an ancient portion of the un- 
divided Church (English Christianity dates from c 200 A.D.) 
would produce a decidedly Catholic book. The effect of the Reforma- 
tion in England was mainly one of subtraction; so when we look for 
Protestantism in the Prayer Book, we look for deletions. And 
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deletions we find, but not one that even remotely threatens the 
traditional nature, least of all the validity, of any rite. Although 
it is not our intention to offer any opinion of this claim, we should 
note that on the basis of excising various medieval accumulations, 
many Churchmen assert that Anglicanism today represents the 
most pure form of Catholicism. 

Protestantism also influenced the Prayer Book from the stand- 
point of stress, of stressing the idea that all services should ‘“‘be 
understanded of the people’ (hence in the vernacular) and of 
stressing the Bible. But so far as any emphasis to the point of 
distortion and/or the introduction of any novelties is concerned, 
this aspect of Protestantism (which is really the distinctive aspect 
of Protestantism) is lacking. The characteristic common denom- 
inators of priesthood of all believers and justification by faith (in 
their overemphasized Protestant form) are not to be found; even 
though the latter tenet stands out in the Catechism, it is both 
drowned out and repudiated by the rest of the Prayer Book. 

Except to the trained eye, the Protestantism of the Prayer Book 
is lost in a sea of Catholicism. 


NOTE ON METHOD 


There is nothing original about the facts in this chapter; they all come from 
standard works on the Prayer Book. Evaluation and interpretation often 
come from the standards, but in their final form the interpretations and con- 
clusions are our own. They stand or fall on the basis of logic. 

Special thanks, however, are due to the Rev. Victor L. Dowdell, PhD. Dr. 
Dowdell spent many hours kindly and wisely clarifying our thoughts—actu- 
ally, guiding them—in the preparation of this chapter. It is a pleasure to 
acknowledge indebtedness to so erudite and keen a mentor. 

To help the reader form an opinion of the basic reliability of this chapter, 
we will list our sources in accordance with the extent to which we depended on 
them. The main source was Massey H. Shepherd, The Oxford American 
Prayer Book Commentary (New York: Oxford, 1950). Because Shepherd drew 
upon his predecessors, it was not necessary to do much with them. Of these, 
F [rank] E. Brightman, The English Rite, 2 vols. (London: Rivingtons, 1915) 
was utilized most; then the Standing Lithurgical Commission, Prayer Book 
Studies, 11 small vols. to date (New York: Church Pension Fund, 1950-1958) ; 
and finally W. K. Lowther Clarke and Charles Harris, eds, Liturgy and Wor- 
ship (London: SPCK, 1932). John H. Blunt, The Annotated Book of Com- 
mon Prayer, rev. [American] ed. (New York: Dutton, 1884) was used only to 
check a few troublesome points. Probably it is unnecessary to state that the 
basic source was, after all, the 1928 American Prayer Book itself. 


CHAPTER XIV: CONCLUSION 


of America” is, today, inaccurate and therefore should be 
changed. Briefly, let us review the evidence that leads to 
this conclusion. 

The word “Protestant” has had four distinct meanings (over- 
lapping chronologically) in the English language. At first 
(c 1530-c 1550) it meant “‘Lutheran.”’ Then, c 1550-c 1680 it meant 
“Anglican.” From c 1620 to c 1850 it meant any “non-Papist.” 
Since c 1820 it has signified not only “‘non-Roman” but also “non- 
Catholic” and “Dissenting.” 

The fusion of peculiarities in colonial Maryland and Pennsyl- 
vania speech led to the adoption of “Protestant Episcopal” in the 
1780s. At that time the name was perfectly accurate for it meant 
‘“non-Popish Episcopal.” But following the Revolution, as “Popish”’ 
decayed on the right and “Dissenting”? on the left, the name 
“Protestant Episcopal’ started becoming inaccurate. It came to 
mean “non-Catholic, non-Roman, Dissenting Episcopal.” (If any- 
one argue that “Protestant” should be retained because of its mean- 
ing “non-Roman,” the answer is that just because the vest fits, a 
suit with baggy trousers and a small coat still cannot be worn.) 

Even before 1820 we found dissatisfaction with the name, and 
during the 1820s unrest mounted. The categorical proposal for an 
entirely different name appeared in 1834, about a decade before the 
impact of Tractarianism reached America. Discontent with the 
name ‘‘Protestant Episcopal” resulted from the changing American 
language, but this semantic question was soon overwhelmed by the 
Tractarian storm breaking c 1840. The subject of the Church’s 
name quickly became a family fight and has remained such ever 
since. 

In 1877 the issue first got into General Convention and has been 
there at every session save three since then. But in the eighty year 
stretch through 1957, not a trace of new thought had been intro- 
duced! The same old arguments were kicked back and forth and 
will continue to be batted around endlessly until Churchmen realize 
that this linguistic question should not be treated as a partisan one. 

As used by Americans today, the word “Protestant” signifies 
practically everything which Anglicanism is not, whereas the term 
“Catholic” represents practically everything that Anglicanism is. 


Ze he name “Protestant Episcopal Church in the United States 
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Interestingly enough, the réle of the Papacy in these modern classi- 
fications is subordinate. When measured against objective and con- 
stant definitions of the key words, Anglicanism reveals itself pre- 
dominantly as Catholic and much less as Protestant. 

The first objection to the name “Protestant Episcopal Church in 
the United States of America’ is that it is inaccurate; the second 
objection is that it is too long. Over the past century and a quarter 
we have heard numerous arguments (both valid and invalid) for 
and against the name, many of them claiming some advantage to 
be secured by retention or by abolition. We need not reconsider 
these many arguments, most of which cancel one another out any- 
way, because they are largely superfluous. The simple and central 
fact of the whole matter is that “Protestant Episcopal” is wrong; 
consequently this name should be changed. 

Changed to what? Unless agreement is reached on a replace- 
ment, change is impossible. One reason for the failure to alter the 
name thus far has been the disagreement among proponents of 
change as to the replacement. We must examine the various pro- 
posals and select the most meritorious. 

Of the many names advanced from 1884 (The Reformed Catholic 
Church) through 1955 (The Episcopal Church in the United States 
of America), some can be ignored, some can be discarded immedi- 
ately, and some must be considered. “‘Reformed Catholic” is out- 
moded; besides, it went out with the “Reformed Episcopalians” in 
1873. “Protestant Catholic,” no longer tolerable by the language, is 
ludicrous. “The American Catholic Church in the United States 
of America” is both redundant and awkward. “The Episcopal 
Church in the United States of America” is but one word less cum- 
bersome than the present name. 

“The American Church” is more accurate and much more con- 
venient than “The Church in the United States of America”; yet 
both these appellations have a touch of arrogance. In Anglican 
circles, to be sure, no arrogance is attendant upon “The American 
Church” since it is understood in contradistinction to “The English 
Church,” “The Australian Church,” and so on. But in a land of no 
establishment, where most people are not Anglicans anyway, select- 
ing the name “American Church” would be indecorous. 

‘American Catholic” is convenient and accurate; perhaps it is the 
best replacement. In their definitions of “Catholic” Americans de- 
scribe Anglicanism, while at the same time Anglicanism is in fact 
decidedly Catholic. Also, the choice of this name would compel 
the nation to realize that there are other Catholics besides Roman 
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Catholics. Yet despite the enviable merit of “American Catholic,” 
its selection would merely perpetuate the fight about the name of 
the Church with Low Churchmen now clamoring for a change! 
Consequently, “American Catholic’ should not be adopted. Of 
course, if two successive General Conventions should choose this 
name by a stunning majority—a most unlikely happening—that 
would be something else again. 

“The American Anglican Church” is brief and precise and has a 
worthy precedent in the recent (1957) change from “The Church 
of England in Canada” to ‘‘The Anglican Church in Canada.” But 
although the word “Anglican” is becoming more common, it still 
has only slight currency in American use; therefore we would not 
recommend such a name at this time. (In Canada the situation is 
just the reverse with “Episcopal” being the uncommon term.) 
However, if at some future date the term “Anglican” becomes 
much more familiar in the United States, or if a world movement 
should arise among Christians in communion with Canterbury to 
incorporate the name “Anglican” into their local titles, then we 
would heartily endorse such an alteration. 

“The Episcopal Church” is often advocated as the best replace- 
ment. Certainly it is the usual name in America, entirely apart 
from the speaker’s religious affiliation. This short designation is 
sanctioned by common use. However, when one thinks of the 
Roman Church alone, he immediately recognizes that most episco- 
palians in this country are not Anglicans and that the name 
“Episcopal Church” is far from correct. As an official name it can- 
not be accepted. Also, ‘“The Episcopal Church” is every bit as pre- 
sumptuous as “‘The Catholic Church.” 

But we are getting close to the optimum: “The American E'pisco- 
pal Church.” 

This brief and accurate name has the fewest drawbacks of any; 
also, these drawbacks strike us as minor. The word ‘Episcopal,’ 
for instance, has been objected to occasionally since it describes 
only one trait of the Church. This criticism is valid but has been 
so uncommon that we think it may be dismissed without disturb- 
ing many people. Once in a while someone has complained that the 
names “American” or “United States of America” are obstacles in 
the foreign mission field, that they raise the bogey of ‘‘American 
imperialism.” Perhaps this is true, but it can be readily overcome. 
By following its 1937 and 1946 precedents, General Convention can 
simply authorize altering the title as local circumstances require. 
The insuperable obstacle in this respect is that the white American 
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mission priest in the Fiji Islands cannot conceal his racial and 
national identity! So objecting to the name “American” is futile. 

Looking at the merits of “American Episcopal,” we see that in- 
accuracy and arrogance are obviated by the modifier. Of the 
episcopal churches in the core of what has become the United States 
of America, the English Episcopal Church was here first. In the 
advance party landing on Cape Henry, 26 April 1607, was the Rev. 
Robert Hunt, Vicar of Jamestown. The Roman episcopal church 
reached Maryland in 1634, and the Eastern episcopal church never 
got here till the nineteenth century. 

Besides historical precedence, there is another legitimate reason 
for Anglicans’ calling their group “The American Episcopal 
Church.” Within the United States and its possessions, the Angli- 
can Church is autonomous. For ultimate binding decisions, Roman 
and Eastern episcopalians in America have always looked abroad, 
while the advent of Bolshevism has further confounded the Eastern- 
ers’ situation. Of the episcopalians in this country, only one group 
is autonomous, and it is reassuring to observe that this statement 
does not infringe upon any claim of other episcopalians. 

Besides history and sovereignty, the name “American Episcopal” 
has still another virtue to commend it. Unlike ‘American Catholic” 
or “Protestant Episcopal,” this recommended substitute cannot be 
offensive to any Churchman, High, Medium, or Low. Furthermore, 
although a somewhat infrequent name, “American Episcopal’ is 
nonetheless a familiar one with a long history of its own, going back 
to at least 1762. 

Beyond question, we believe that “‘American Episcopal Church” 
is in all respects the most suitable replacement name. It is accurate, 
concise, palatable, and historical. 

Therefore, we would urge the General Convention to replace the 
name ‘Protestant Episcopal Church in the United States of Amer- 
ica” with the name “American Episcopal Church” with no delay. 
This means making necessary changes in the Prayer Book, Consti- 
tution, and Canons simultaneously. Anything less (e.g., altering the 
title page of the Prayer Book alone) would create an anomaly, a 
situation more undesirable than that proceeding from the present 
cumbersome, inaccurate appellation. 

Proposed legislation in recent years has been on this all-inclusive 
basis. The committee resolution presented to the 1955 General Con- 
vention (p 198 of its Journal) —brief, accurate, and all-embracing 
—can be used as it stands (but with “American Episcopal’ as the 
new name). Also, because of the federal nature of the American 
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Church, another clause should be added, namely, one urging 
dioceses, parishes, and other institutions to make corresponding 
changes wherever necessary. 

After over a century and a quarter of Church-wide controversy, 
we would hope that the Convention recognize the question in its 
true light, as one of language, not of partisanship. After more than 
eighty years of parliamentary arguing, jockeying, and side track- 
ing, obstructionism should now be a thing of the past. 

The change should be made with dispatch; then the Church can 
get on to more important matters. 
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CHAPTER I FOOTNOTES 


N.B.: In these footnotes, dates originally given in Roman numerals have all 
been changed to Arabic; in many cases, spellings have been modernized, albeit 
titles have remained untouched. 


1 Zachary N. Brooke, The English Church & the Papacy ... (Cambridge 
[England]: University Press, 1981), Chap I. 
2 Tbid, p 21. 


3 [Ranulf Higden, The Description of Britain (Westminster: William Caxton, 
1480.] Pages not numbered; p [24]. The author died in 1364. 

4 Ibid, p [28]. 

5 John S.T.P. Tatlock and Arthur G. Kennedy, A Concordance to the Com- 
plete Works of Geoffrey Chaucer ... (Washington: Carnegie Institution, 
1927). The following items were checked in the Concordance: 

ANGLICAN (or anything like it), Not listed; CATHOLIC, Not listed; 
CHURCH (as an institution), 6 entries; ECCLESIA (or Ecclesia Angli- 
cana), Not listed; ENGLISH (in the sense of Church), Not listed; HOLY, 
Listed as an adjective with “Church” and other nouns, 31 entries under 
“Holy Church”; EPISCOPAL (and related names), Not listed; HERESY, 
“That is an heresye ageins my lawe’”’ (only entry) ; HERETIC, Not listed; 
ORTHODOX, Not listed; PAPIST (or anything like 1G) NOG listed. 

6 Robert Thornton’s MS in George G. Perry, ed, Religious Pieces in Prose and 
Verse ... Robert Thornton’s MS (Cir. 1440), Early English Text Society, 
No. 26 (London: Tiibner, 1914), p 28. 

7 John Capgrave, Lives of St. Augustine and St. Gilbert ...,ed J. J. Munro, 
Early English Text Society, No. 140 (London: Tiibner, 1910), p 27. 

8[Anon., Chronicles of England (Westminster: William Caxton, 1480).] 
Pages not numbered; Chap ecxxxiiij. 

9 Anon., Here begynneth the lyf of the holy & Blessid saynt Wenefryde 
({ Westminster]: William Caxton, [1485]). Pages not numbered. 


10 Anon., Ars moriendi, that is to saye the craft for to deye ... (London: 
[William Caxton or Wynken de Worde, c 1491]). Pages not numbered. 

11 Walter Hylton, Scala perfeccionis . . . (London, Julyan Notary, 1507). 
Pages not numbered. 

12 Anon., Articles of oure fayth ... ([London: np, 1520]). Pages not num- 
bered; p [1]. 

13 Anon.,... the Extripacion of ignorancy ... ({London]: Richard Pynson, 
[1526]). Pages not numbered; p [29]. 

14 Richard Whytforde, A Werke for housholders . .. (London: Wynken de 


Worde, 1530). Pages not numbered; p [23]. 

15 A, L. Mayhew and Walter W. Skeat, A Concise Dictionary of Middle Eng- 
lish (Oxford: Clarendon, 1888). Francis H. Stratmann (ed by Henry 
Bradley), A Middle English Dictionary (Oxford: Clarendon, 1891). The 
new work by Hans Kurath and Sherman M. Kuhn, A Middle English Dic- 
tionary (Ann Arbor: University of Michigan, 1952 +), has not yet cov- 
ered the letters “C” or “K”; it should be noted that we checked for “cath- 
olic’”’ under both letters. 

16 Thornton MS (see note No. 6), p 

17 Whytforde, Werke (see note No. Ty: p [15]. 

18 Capgrave, Lives (see note No. 7), p 31. 

19 [John Fisher], The sermon of Johan the bysshop of Rochester made 
agayn ye pler| nicyous doctryn of Martin luuther ... ({London]: Wynken 
de Worde, Pripat. ?]). Pages not numbered; p [386]. 

20 John Fisher, A sermon had at Paulis ... concernynge certayne here- 
tickes . . holdynge the heresies of Martyn Luther that famous here- 
Heker Ge (London: Thomas Berthelet, [1528-?]). Pages not numbered; 
textap [i2t. 
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21 See for instance ibid, text, pp [12, 138, 37-39]. 

22 Anon., A copy of the letters ... [between] Kyng Henry the eight... 
Land] Martyn Luther ... (London: Richard Pinson, [1528]. Pages not 
numbered. 

23 Proclamation of Henry VIII of 1529 in R[ichard] Garnett, Tudor Procla- 
mations, Macsimies ... (Oxford: Horace Hart, 1897). Pages not num- 
bered, items not in chronological order. In the New York Public Library’s 
Rare Book Room copy of this work, STC numbers have been added in pen- 
cil to identify the individual entries. This one is STC 7772. “STC” re- 
fers to Alfred W. Pollard and G. R. Redgrave, Short-title Catalog of 
Books Printed in England .. . 1475-1640 . . . (London: Bibliographical 
Society, 1926). Hereafter, when need demands, an STC number will be 
given for positive identification. 
Whether the majority did support the King and the minority the Pope is 
really difficult to say with precision. We have not seen any figures (though 
we have seen some contradictory estimates) on the religious distribution 
in 16th century England and rather doubt if reliable data of this type 
exist. However, it seems unlikely that the English Reformation would 
have succeeded without popular support; consequently, we have said that 
the majority favored the King and the minority the Pope. 

°“Abjuration of Papal Supremacy by the Clergy” in Henry Gee and Wil- 
liam J. Hardy, Documents Illustrative of English Church History ... 
(London: Macmillan, 1896), p 252. 

26 W[illiam] T[yndale], An exposicion vppon ... Mathew... . ([Antwerp- 
?]: np, [15380-?]). 

27 Anon., A goodly dyalogue betwene Pyers plowman, and a popysh pryest 
({London: np, 1530-?]). 

28 Anon., A Litel Treatise ageynste the mutterynge of some papistis in cor- 
ners (London: np, 15384). 

29 Tbid; pages not numbered. 

30 «“The King’s grace to be authorized supreme head,” 26 Hen VIII c 1, in 
Danby Pickering, The Statutes at Large ... (Cambridge [England]: 
Joseph Bentham, 1765), IV, 312. 

31 Proclamation of Henry VIII of 9 June 1535 in Garnett, Tudor Proclama- 
tions (see note No. 28), STC 7786. 

32 [Church of England, Sarum], A goodly prymer in englyshe ... ([London: 
np, 1535], STC 15988. Pages not numbered; in “Admonition to the reder,” 


2 


ng 


to 
i) 


p [5]. f 

33 Proclamation of Henry VIII of [26 Feb 1538/39], in Garnett, Tudor 
Proclamations (see note No. 23), STC 7791. 

34 Loc cit. 

35 Loc cit. Sal 

36 Loc cit. The name “Sacramentaries” probably refers to Zwinglians and 
Calvinists. 

87 Anon., Litel Treatise (see note No. 28). Pages not numbered. 

38 Tbid. 

39 Quoted in Robert Crowley, The Confutation of the misshapen Aunswer... 
(London: np, 1548). Pages not numbered; p [95]. ' 

40 Thomas Cranmer, A Defence of the True and Catholike doctrine of the 
body and bloud ... (London: Reynold Wolf, 1550), p 46. 

41 Tbid, p 52. : 

42 Proclamation of Mary in Garnett, Tudor Proclamations (see note No. 23), 
STC, 7849. a 

43 Proclamation of Philip and Mary of [13 June 1555]; ibid, STC 7865. 

44 See the article in DNB. 


45 William Allen, A Trve ... Defence of English Catholiques That Suffer 
For Their Faith ... ([{Ingolstadt: np, 1584]), see esp Preface, pp 3-4. 
46 Tbid, p 37. 


41 [Francis Bacon], A Wise and Moderate Discourse, Concerning Church- 
Aes OVE ee aan np], 1641), p 2. This is a reprint of the 1589 work 
known as An Advertisement Touching the Controversies of the Church 
of England. 

48 Ibid, p 9 (1641 ed). 
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49 Terminology is troublesome. As used in the text from this point on, the 
meaning of “Anglican” is probably clear to everyone: it means every non- 
Papist in communion with the See of Canterbury but excludes those (like 
Old Catholics) who in modern times have established inter-communion with 
Canterbury. The word “Anglican” itself (upon which we have done no 
specific research) is apparently of more recent origin than the period un- 
der discussion in the text. The citations given for it in the Oxford Eng- 
lish Dictionary are dated 1635, 1660, and 1840. However, one certain thing 
can be said about “Anglican”: it was no common word. In all our research 
we never encountered it in Britain. 

50 Cited under “Protestant” in the Oxford English Dictionary. 

51 The Supplicacion: That the nobles ... of Osteryke made ... ([London: 
np, 1548]). Pages not numbered; p [39]. 

52 See note No. 50. 

53 Cited in E. Cardwell, A History of Conferences and Other Proceedings... 
(Oxford: University Press, 1840), 338. 

54 Edward Underhill, “Autobiography,” in John Gough Nichols, Narratives 
of the Days of the Reformation . .. (Westminster: Camden Society 
(LXXVIT), 1859), p 140. 

55 On revising this chapter, we made a special effort to date the entry of 
“Protestant” into English and to find examples which more clearly revealed 
its meaning. To this end the “London” drawer of the New York Public 
Library Rare Book imprint catalog was carefully rechecked from 1530 
through 1550. Thirty-one likely titles were chosen and the corresponding 
books inspected, but only one sample of “Protestant” (the subject of note 
No. 51) was found. The result of this special investigation emphasizes 
how very rare “Protestant” was in English during the period 1530-1550 
(both dates inclusive). 

56 J. Lindeboom, “Oorsprong en Geschiedenis van den Naam Protestant,” 
Mededeelingen der Koninklijke Nederlandsche Akademie van Wetenschap- 
pen, AFD. Letterkunde. Nieuwe reeks, (Deel 3, No. 2, 1940), pp 47-67. 

57 Myles Huggard, The displaying of the Protestants, & sondry their prac- 
tises. .. . Newly imprinted agayne ... ([London]: Robert Caly, 1556), 
pp 8-9. (All printings were in 1556.) More completely, Huggard wrote: 

“But peradventure some man will muse of this word Protestant, be- 
cause it is no usual term. But because it is a word greatly pleasing them- 
selves, a word invented after their hearts’ desire, a word devised of them- 
selves. .. .And it is the participle of the verb Protestor, which is to de- 
clared, what should be eschewed. A very apt word, and meet for such, 
who in very deed were altogether Protestants, That is to say disuaders of 
wholesome [8/9] laws which touched the reformation of man’s nature, 
and reformers of such good orders as were constituted for the bridling 
thereof. 

58 Ibid, p 96. 

59 Underhill, “Autobiography” (see note No. 54), p 140. 

60 Huggard, Displaying (see note No. 57), p 22. 

61 Allen, Trve Defence (see note No. 45), subtitle. 

62 Daniel Neal, A Review of the Principal Facts Objected to [in-?] the first 
Volume of the History of the Puritans ... (London: Richard Hett, 1734), 
p 8. 

63 Cited in Herbert Thurston, “The History of the Name ‘Roman Catholic’,” 
The Month, CXVIII (Sep 1911), 292. Thurston’s excellent article will 
be relied upon frequently. 

64 Ibid, p 294. 

65 William Barlow, The Summe and Svbstance of the Conference ... at Hamp- 
ton Court (London: V. 8., 1605), pp 72-73. 

66 Cited in Paul Elmer More and Frank Leslie Cross, Anglicanism (Mil- 
waukee: Morehouse, 1935), p 6. It is interesting to note that at the same 
time James I said the “Jesuits are nothing but Puritan-Papists.” Loe cit. 

67 Matthew Sutcliffe, The Blessings on Movnt Gerizzim ... or, The Happie 
Estate of Protestants ... (London: np, [1625]). 
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68 Ibid, pp 18-19. Specifically, he says: 

“If they [Roman Catholics] would gladly cavil against our confessions; 
yet they take their grounds commonly out of Luther, Zwingli, Calvin, 
Melanchthon and others, not often modling with our confessions. Diverse 
of them are also wont to call us negative divines. Which argueth, that so 
much as we hold positively, is for the most [18/19] part confessed by the 
adversaries themselves, and that we bring in no new faith, but that which 
always hath been holden and maintained in the Church of Christ, desir- 
ing only that the positive errors, heresies, and superstitions of Papists 
may be abolished.”’ 

This violently anti-Papal author spends much time extolling ‘“Cath- 
olicism” and deprecating the Roman Church, especially for its deviations 
from the “true Catholic” faith and practice. Though he never explicitly 
says so, Sutcliffe readily implies from his vocabulary that the Church of 
England is the “Protestant Catholic” Church and that the Church of Rome 
does not qualify as any kind of a Catholic Church. Thus: “the mass 
priests ... are neither Catholics nor good Christians” (p 865); “In time 
past [while the Church of England was under Roman jurisdiction] also 
we were... out of union with the Catholic and Apostolic Church” (p 10). 
hs es aha of 1641” in Gee and Hardy, Documents (see note No. 25), 
p ; 

Constant Jessop, The Angel of the Church of Ephesus No Bishop . . 

een np, 1660 [written in 1643]). Pages not numbered; p [2]. 

71 Tbid, p 8. 

72 [William Laud], The Archbishop of Canterbury’s Speech: or His Fu- 
nerall Sermon, Preacht by himself on the Scaffold ... (London: Peter 
Cole, 1644 [i.e., 1645 NS]), pp 18-14. 

King Charles I, at his execution the following year, said nothing about 
being a “Protestant.” See [Charles I], King Charles His Speech made 
upon the Scaffold ... (London: Peter Cole, 1649). But Laud at the ear- 
lier date said this: “I hold [the King] to be as sound a Protestant, ac- 
cording to the religion by law established as any man in this king- 
dom... .” — Laud, op cit, p 11. 

73 William Prynne, Hidden Workes of Darkness ... (London: Thomas Bru- 
denell, 1645), p 1 and passim. 

74 [Charles I], His Majesties Finall Answer Concerning Episcopacie .. . 

(London: np, 1648 and reprinted 1660), p 45. 

Quoted in Robert Bosher, The Making of the Restoration Settlement ... 

(London: Dacre Press, 1951), p 121. 

76 John Milton, The Reason of Church-government Urg’d against Prelaty 
(London: Iohn Rothwell, 1641), p 2. The same phrases occur on pp 3 
and 10. Note also the following from p 5: 

“Tet them make shows of reforming while they will so long as the 
Church is mounted upon the Prelatical Cart, and not as it ought between 
the hands of the ministers... .” 

77 Tbid, p 25. 

78 Ibid, pp 24 (misnumbered “32”) through 25. 

79 Great Britain, Parliament, .... A Solemne League and Covenant For 

Reformation and Defence of Religion ... (London: np, 1645), p 4. (Ac- 

cepted by Parliament 1643.) 

Thomas Edwards, “Epistle Dedicatory,” Gangraena: ...A Catalogue... 

of the Errours ... of the Sectaries ... (London: Ralph Smith, 1646). 

Pages not numbered; p [5]. 

81 Ibid, p [9]. 

82 [Robert White], The Funeral of Prelacy ... (np: np, 1704). 

83 Marchamont Nedham, The Case of the Common-Wealth of England ... 

(London: np, 1650), p 89. Originally published in 1649. 

Cited in [Thomas Lewis], English Presbyterian Eloquence ... (London: T. 

Bickerton, 1720), p 32. 

Lewis gives as his reference “Baxter’s Saints Rest, Part 3, p. 91.” He 
is speaking of Richard Baxter, The Saints Everlasting Rest ... (London: 
1650 + ). The 12th and last ed appeared in 1688. We tried to check the 
accuracy of Lewis’ quotation but were unable to since we did not know 
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what ed he had used. The pagination of the 1650 (1st) ed at our disposal 
was entirely different from that of the copy that Lewis had employed, and 
we could not conveniently find the passage under consideration. We did 
not have time to ferret out all 12 eds. 

85 [David Lloyd], Cabala or, the Mystery of Conventicles Unvail’d. ... By 
Oliver Foulis (London: Thomas Holmwood, 1664), p 58. 

86 Cited in the Oxford English Dictionary under “Episcoparian.” 

87 Thomas De Laune, Plea for the Non-Conformists . .. (London: Printed 
for the Author, 1684), p 27. 

88 See note No. 86. 

89 Quoted in Anon., The English Episcopacy and Liturgy Asserted ... (Lond- 
on: Tho. Leach, 1660), pp 26 and 28. 

®9 Cited in [Lewis], Hnglish Presbyterian (see note No. 84), p 2. 

®1 Cited in the Oxford Hnglish Dictionary under “Churchman.” 

92 [William Penn], A Defence of the Duke of Buckingham ... ([London: np, 
1685]) p 4. 

93 Tbid, pp 5-6. 

94 See, for instance: [Henry Barrow], A collection of certaine Sclaunderous 
Articles gyuen out by the Bisshops ... ({Dort]: np, 1590). Pages not num- 
bered; p [19]. 

Thomas Draxe, Ten Covnter-Demavnds Propounded to those of the Sep- 
aration... (np: np, [1618-?]), pp [1], [8]. 

William, Lord Viscount Say & Seale, A Speech... Spoken in Parliament 
touching the Lyturgie and Separation (London: Thomas Vnderhill, 1641), 


pp 8, 18. 
[Lloyd], Cabala (see note No. 85). 
95 Cited in the Oxford English Dictionary under ‘‘Dissenter.” 
96 Cited in De Laune, Plea (see note No. 87), p [i]. 
97 See note No. 95. 
98 James Heath, Flaggellum: or The Life and Death...of...Cromwell... 
2nd ed (London: Randall Taylor, 1668), p 14. 
99 See note No. 95. 
100 De Laune, Plea (see note No. 87), p 1. 
101 Thid, p 3. 
He THI p13. 
103 See note No. 95. 
104 Daniel De Foe, An Enquiry into the Occasional Conformity of Dissenters 
... (London: np,.1697), p [i]. 
195 Thid, p. [Lv]. 
06 TDI . 
wet Ibid, p 
ae Rickerd ‘Sheldon, A Sermon Preached at Pavles Crosse ... (London: Wil- 
liam Iones, 1625), passim. 
109 Anon., English Episcopacy (see note No. 89), p 81. 
119 Milton, Reason (see note No. 76) p 2. 
111 Tindeboom, “Oorsprong” (see note No. 56), pp 68-72. 
112 [John Cotton], Some Treasures Fetched out of Rubbish ... (London: np, 
1660), e.g., pp 34, 35, and 40. 
its In Gee and Hardy, Documents (see note No. 25), p 658. 
114 Tbid, p 654. 
at This debate was held on 4 Dec 1689. See T. E. S. Clarke and H. C. Fox- 
croft, A Life of Gilbert Burnet... (Cambridge [England]: University 
Press, 1907), pp 282-288. See also E. Cardwell, Synodalia, A Collection of 
Articles of Religion ... of the Convocation of Canterbury . . 1547-1717 
(Oxford: University Press, 1842). 
116 De Foe, Enquiry (see note No. 104), p 9. 
117 G[uy] M[iege], The New State of England ... (London: np, 1699), pt II, 
133 ; 


p : 

118 Quoted in Thurston, “Roman Catholic” (see note No. 63), p 292. 

119 Garnett, Tudor Proclamations (see note No. 23), STC 7865. The proclama- 
tion is dated 13 June 1555. 

120 Quoted in Thurston, “Roman Catholic” (see note No. 68), p 293. 

121 Tbid, pp 293-295. 
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122 Allen, Trve Defence (see note No. 45), pp 75, 184, 192, &c. 

123 Gee and Hardy, Documents (see note No. 25), p 500. 

124 Tbid, pp 498-508, passim. 

125 William Euring, An Answer to the Ten Covnter-Demands ... ([Leyden: 
William Brewster], 1618), p 6. 

126 In Thurston, ‘““Roman Catholic” (see note No. 68), p 296. 

127 Article “Catholic” (by Herbert Thurston) in the Catholic Encyclopedia. 

128 See the article on John Gother in the DNB for his biography and the im- 
portance of A papist Misrepresented. 

129 John Gother, A papist Misrepresented, and Represented. . . . First Amer- 
ican ed from 19th London ed [1st ed 1685] (Baltimore: J. W. Bvtler, 1808), 
pp x-xi. 

48° Tide te 

131 Thid, pp 86-87. 

132 B.g., “the Popery of the Roman Catholics is no such monster as it is 
painted.” Ibid, p 90. 

133 [Church of Scotland, General Assembly], The Declinatovr And Protestation 

- Of the some [sic] some times pretended Bishops, ... Refuted and Found 
Futile, But Full of Insolent Reproaches, and bold Assertions (Edinburgh: 
Iames Bryson, 1689), pp 7 and 42. 

134 A Wel-wisher of Peace and Truth [pseud], Anti-Toleration ... (London: 
John Field, 1646), p 35. 

135 Prynne, Hidden Workes (see note No. 73), p 4. Many other examples of the 
variety of names for Roman Catholics may be found passim. 

136 William Crompton, Saint Avstins Summes ... (London: Iohn Marriot, 
1625), p 58. 

187 Thid, pp 56-57. 

188 Thid, py 57: 

139 Samuel Hudson, The Essence and Unitie of the Church Catholicke ... 
(London: George Miller, 1645), p 12. 

140 Sheldon, Sermon at Pavles (see note No. 108), p 51. 

141 Quoted in Anon., English E'piscopacy (see note No. 89), p 31. 

142 Anon., An Apologetick For The Sequestered Clergie of The Church of 
England... (New-Munster [London-?] in the year of Confusion [1649-?]), 


p 4. 

143 Thid, p 12. 

144 [William Sherlock-?], A Discourse Concerning a Judge of Controversies... 
(London: Robert Clavell, 1686), p 88. 

145 [Charles I], His Majesties Finall Answer (see note No. 74), p 45. 

146 [Sherlock], Discourse (see note No. 144), p 2. 

147 Fdward Chamberlayne, Angliae Notitia ...19th ed (London: various pubs, 
1700), p 538. 

148 Other examples of this usage in the period under consideration may be found 
in: 

[Thomas Aston], A Collection of Sundry Petitions ... in behalf of 
Episcopacy ... (London: T. Mabb, 1660), preface, p 2; also pp 21 and 22. 

Anon., English Episcopacy (see note No. 89), p 24. 

Edward Stillingfleet, The Reformation Justify’d ... (London: Robert 
White, 1674), pp 50-51. 

Anthony Egan, Franciscan Convert ... (London: Robert Clavel, 1673), 
pp 22 and 26. 

149 Given, for instance, in Francis C. Eeles, The Coronation Service ... (Lon- 
don: Mowbray, [1952]), pp 67 and 74; Edward C. Ratcliff, The Coronation 
Service of ... Elizabeth II... (London: SPCK, 1953), pp 38 and 48. 
The slight variations in wording between these two do not affect the ideas 
in the text. Although old, the most complete (and probably most reliable) 
account of the English Coronation is Leopold George Wickham Legg, E'ng- 
lish Coronation Records (London: Constable, 1901). 

150 Richard Challoner, The Unerring authority of the Catholic Church, in mat- 
ters of faith... (Philadelphia: T. Lloyd, 1789). This book was originally 
published in London in 1735; citations here, however, are from the Phila- 
delphia ed of 1789. 

151 Ibid, p 63. 
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Loc cit. 

Ibid, p 64. 

Loc cit. 

Anon., Hypocrisy Unmasked ... 38rd ed (London: W. Nicholl, 1776). 

This pamphlet is attributed to the lexicographer Samuel Johnson by 
Samuel Halket and John Lang in their Dictionary of Anonymous and 
Pseudonymous English Literature, ed James Kennedy et al (Edinburgh and 
London: Oliver and Boyd, 1928) and is so entered in the card catalog of 
the New York Public Library. However, it seems unlikely that Johnson 
wrote this pamphlet. First of all, the quality of the writing is much below 
that found in Johnson’s known works. Second, in its thesis (of arming 
Roman Catholics to put down the American Revolution) the pamphlet is 
quite friendly to Papists; though this is consistent with Johnson’s political 
views, it is quite inconsistent with his religious views. Furthermore, in not 
one Johnson bibliography that we consulted (several of them printed since 
the above edition of Halket and Lang) is this pamphlet included. 

In the case of other apocryphal works we have not concerned ourselves 
with trying to determine the authorship which, by and large, had nothing 
to do with word usage. However, we do get concerned when some people 
have suggested as the author Samuel Johnson. 

Ibid, p 14. 

Ibid, pp 20-21. 

Anon., An Account of the Late Establishment of Presbyterian Government 
... [tn] Scotland ...1690... (London: Jos. Hindmarsh, 1693). 

Ibid, p 1. 

Ibid, p 88. 

Cited in [George Mackenzie-?], A Few Brief and Modest Reflexions Per- 
swading ... Indulgence... to the Episcopal Clergy and People in Scotland 
(np: np, 1703), p. 9. 

This is the pamphlet of note No. 161. 

Many Scotch pamphlets published around the year 1700 use the word 
“Episcopalian.” The New York Public Library has, bound together, a num- 
ber of such pamphlets issued between 1690 and 1705 under the call number 
ZDV pv 1. 

“Privileged” and “majority” often go hand-in-hand but not always. In Eng- 
land the Church is established (privileged) and at one time represented 
the majority of the people; today it is probably the largest single religious 
body, although outnumbered by the others combined. “Episcopalian” is 
hardly ever used in England. In Canada the Church is outnumbered by the 
Roman Catholics alone (thus a minority) but was established in some prov- 
inces (privileged) into the 19th century; “Episcopalian” is very rarely used 
in Canada. This same situation is even more dramatically shown in Ire- 
land. But in probably all other parts of the world wherein one finds Anglli- 
canism, establishment (present or past) and majority (present or past) are 
one and the same. In any event, it can be seen that “privilege” is the crux 
of the matter, not “majority.” 

[Samuel Palmer], A Defence of the Dissenters Education in Their Private 
Academies... (London: A. Baldwin, 1708), p 6. 

Ibid, p 14. 

Ibid, p 6. 

[White], Funeral (see note No. 82). 

[Lewis], Hnglish Presbyterian (see note No. 84). 

[Joseph Randall], A Brief Account of the Rise ... of the People call’d 
Quakers in America, &c (Bristol [England]: Sam Farley, 1747), p 13. 
Francis Blackburne, A Critical commentary on Archbishop Secker’s Letter 


.. concerning bishops in America... (Philadelphia: John Dunlop, 1771), 
p 42. 
[Thomas Secker], An Answer To Dr. Mayhew’s Observations ... (London: 
John Rivington, 1764), p 11. See also pp 13 and 21. 
George Alsop, A Character Of the Province of Mary-land ... (London: 


Peter Dring, 1666), pp 16-17. The following is a more complete rendition 
of the particular passage: 
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176 


177 


“Here [in Maryland] the Roman Catholick and the Protestant Episcopal, 
(whom the world would perswade have proclaimed open Wars irrevocably 
against each other) [16/17] contrarywise concur in an unanimous parallel 
of friendship, and inseparable love intayled into one another. .. .” 

Lan Miege], The Present State of Great Britain ... (London, 1707), pt II, 
p , 

The following page references apply to the various eds: 1707, pt II, p 182; 
nipues Ii,sp: 189s, 171 spt IL, p 168; 1718, ntl pel Ty sand oupesls, 
p ; 

“An act for encouraging the people known by the name of Unitas Fratrum 
or United Brethren, to settle in America,” 22 Geo II ¢ 80, in Danby Picker- 
ing, The Statutes at Large ... (Cambridge [England]: Joseph Bentham, 
£165 )a Ls (823; 

We have checked at least one edition of every known English dictionary 
from the first one (Robert Cawdrey’s Table Alphabeticall of 1604) through 
Johnson’s of 1755 and also most other lexicons to 1800. To devote much 
space to them in this chapter would overemphasize their importance, though 
any reader who checks our statements against the originals will probably 
come to the same conclusions that we did. Anyone who cares to undertake 
such a project should begin with Appendix III, “Bibliography and Census 
of Dictionaries in American Libraries,” in DeWitt T. Starnes and Gertrude 
E. Noyes, The English Dictionary From Cawdrey to Johnson, 1604-1755 
(Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina Press, 1946). More complete 
illustrations of the examples given in the text follow: 


— 1667 — 
John Bullokar (Religion undetermined), An English Expositor. ...14 eds, 
1616-17381. 

CATHOLICK, A Greek word, signifying Universal or general. Also, One 
that is Orthodox in opinion, that holdeth the general and right received 
Faith. The Papists call themselves by this name; and we sometimes take 
the word Catholick for a Papist. 

EPISCOPAL, Of, or belonging to a Bishop. 

HERESIE, A differing in chief points of religion from the common 
received opinion. 

PAPIST, Not listed. 

PROTESTANT, Not listed. 

ROMAN CATHOLIC, Not listed. 


— 1706 — 
John Kersey (Reviser; religion undetermined), The New World of Words. 
... Compiled by Edward Phillips. ...2 eds, 1706 and 1720. 

CATHOLICISM, the Roman Catholick Profession; a Mock-Word. 

CATHOLICK, Universal, General; as The Catholick Church; But the 
Church of Rome, which is only a Part of it, preposterously assumes the 
Title of Catholick, and the Papists are commonly call’d Roman-Catholicks.... 

EPISCOPAL, belonging to a Bishop. 

EPISCOPARIANS, those of the Episcopal Party. 

HERESY, ... an Opinion contrary to the sound Principles or Funda- 
mental Points of Religion. 

PAPISTS, a Name given to those that acknowledge the Popes Sov- 
eraignty, or profess the Popish Religion. 

PROTESTANTS, a Name given to the first Reformers in Germany. ... 
And since apply’d to all those that have forsaken the Doctrine and Super- 
stitions of the Church of Rome. Pen ay 

ROMAN CATHOLICKS, Papists that follow the Doctrine and discipline 
of the Church of Rome; so call’d from their pretending to be the only true 
Members of the Catholick, or Universal Church. 


— 1735 — 


Thomas Dyche (Anglican) and William Pardon (Religion undetermined), 
A New General English Dictionary. ...18 eds, 1735-1781. 

CATHOLICK, ... universal, general, &c, also a soft name given to the 
Papists, or professors of the Romish Religion. 
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EPISCOPAL, ... Episcopal Party or Episcopalians, a name given to 
those who kept to the doctrine of the church of England, and the govern- 
ment of the church by bishops, as it was before the reformation; they retain 
the greatest part of the canon law, the decretals of the popes, the liturgy, 
&c. more strictly than the Catholicks themselves in many places do; but 
in matters of faith they are much the same with the Calvinists. 

HERESY, ... this word properly signifies only choice or liberty, and 
was formerly used to denote a particular sect; but now, and for many ages 
past, it has been, and still is taken in a bad sense, and means some funda- 
mental error against religion. ... 

PAPIST,...a professor of the Romish religion. 

POPERY,... the principles and practices of the church of Rome in re- 
spect to the hierarchy &c. contrary to and distinct from Christianity. 

PROTESTANCY or PROTESTANTISM, ... the religion or principles 
of those dissentients from the church of Rome, commonly called the re- 
formed churches, of which there are various sorts, such as the Lutherans, 
Calvinists, Church of England,.... 

PROTESTANTS, ... now commonly means all Christians that deny the 
popes supremacy, and several other doctrines of the church of Rome, but 


first given to the Reformed in Germany ...in 1529... because they pro- 
tested against a decree made... by... Roman Catholick princes. ... 
ROMAN CATHOLIC, Not listed. 
— 1755 — 


Samuel Johnson (Anglican), Dictionary of the English Language... . 
Many eds, 1755-1870. 

CATHOLICK, ... Universal or general. 

1. The church of Jesus Christ is called catholick because it extends 
throughout the world, and is not limited by time... 

8. Catholick is often set in opposition to heretick, or sectary, and to 
schismatick. 

CHUBRGH, |.!s i 

1. The collective body of Christians, usually termed the catholick 
church. 

EPISCOPAL,... 

1. Belonging to a bishop.... 
2. Vested ina bishop.... 

HERESY, ... An opinion of private men different from that of the 
catholick and orthodox church. 

HERETICK,... One who propagates his private opinions in opposition 
to the catholic church. ... 

When a Papist uses the word hereticks, he generally means Protestants; 
when a Protestant uses the word, he means any person wilfully and con- 
tentiously obstinate in fundamental errours. 

PAPIST, ... One that adhers to the communion of the pope and church 
of Rome.... 

PROTESTANT, ... One of those who adhers to them, who at the begin- 
ning of the reformation, protested against the errours of the church of 
Rome. 

ROMAN CATHOLIC, Not listed. 

— 1797 — 
John Walker (Religion undetermined), A Critical Pronouncing Dic- 
tionary. ... 

CATHOLICISM, Adherence to the Catholick church. 

CATHOLICK, Universal or general. ; 

HERESY, An opinion of private men different from that of the catholick 
and orthodox church. MNES : Hh 

HERETICK, One who propagates his private opinions in opposition to 
the catholick church. 

PAPIST, An appellation given by Protestants to one that adheres to the 
communion of the pope and church of Rome. 

PROTESTANT, One who protests against the church of Rome. 
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1A letter from the London Custom House (14 April 1679) probably to the 
Lords of Trade refers to the Carolina petition; though it is difficult to say 
for sure, it seems that the words in the text are those of the Carolina pe- 
tition. In William L. Saunders ed, The Colonial Records of North Carolina 
(Raleigh: P. M. Hale, 1886-1890), I, 248. 

2 From the reprint of the anonymous Account of the Province of Carolina 
published at London in 1682. In Bartholomew R. Carroll, Historical Collec- 
tions of South Carolina (New York: Harper, 1836), p 338. 

3’ Letter from Edward Randolph to the Board of Trade, 16 March 1698/99, in 
Alexander S. Salley ed, Narratives of EHarly Carolina, 1650-1708 (New 
York: Scribners, 1911), p 208. 

Henry R. McIlwaine ed, Journals of the House of Burgesses of Virginia, 
1619-1775 ({Richmond]: Virginia State Library, 1905-1915), Vol 1727-40, 
p 40. Vols not numbered. 

5 [Maryland], Archives of Maryland (Baltimore &c: Maryland Historical 
Society, 1883 +), XXXVI, 201. 

6 Letter of 24 Dec 1745 in Allen D. Candler et al eds, The Colonial Papers of 
the State of Georgia ... (Atlanta: Charles P. Byrd, 1904-1915), XXIV, 


439. 

tIbid, XXIV, 440. 

8 See, for instance, the 1738 petition of William Byrd relative to “foreign 
Protestants” in J Hse Burgesses (see note No. 4), Vol 1727-40, pp 339, 
345, and 373; the policy of Gov. Dinwiddie (1735) urging “foreign Protes- 
tants to settle in the interior Parts” of Virginia, ibid, Vol 1752-58, pp 103 
and 116. See also: Hist Coll SC (see note No. 2), p 62; Ga Papers (see 
note No. 6) XXVI, 48, 72, and 310. 

® Md Archives (see note No. 5), LXII, 47. 

10 J Hse Burgesses (see note No. 4), Vol 1770-72, p 188. 

11 Ibid, Vol 1770-72, p 194. 

12 Ibid, Vol 1770-72, p 291. 

18 Thomas Gwatkin, A Letter to the clergy of New-York and New-Jersey, 
occasioned by An Address to the Episcopalians in Virginia (Williamsburg: 
Alex Purdie and John Dixon, 1772), p 19. 

14 Md Archives (see note No. 5), XXV, 583. 

15 John Archdale, A New Description of ... Carolina ... (London: np, 1707). 
Reprinted in SC Coll (see note No. 2), p 110 of reprint. 

16 Tbid, p 86. 

17 Tbid, p 111. 

18 Hugh Jones, The Present State of Virginia ... (London: J. Clarke, 1724), 
p 48. 

19 Tbid, p 78. 

20 Letter of 22 Apr 1742 in NC Recs (see note No. 1), IV, 605. 

21 J Hse Burgesses (see note No. 4), Vol 1752-58, p 61. 

22 Georgia Gazette (16 May 1770), p 2. Hereafter referred to as Ga Gaz. 

23 Samuel Trinke [?] to SPG, from Savannah 6 July 1770. In Library of 
Congress (hereafter “LC’’) photocopies of SPG MSS, Box “Georgia,” film 

162. 

24 lee from “A Country Gentleman” discussing the proposed episcopate in 
Purdie and Dixon’s Virginia Gazette (80 May 1771), p 2. Hereafter re- 
ferred to as Va Gaz. Also in the same paper of 24 Feb 1774 (p2, c2) an 
open letter from Ro[bert] C. Nicholas to [the Rev.] Mr. Henley stated, 
“The Dissenters from our Church, at least many of them, are desirous 
of being relieved from Subscription. ... 

25 Purdie’s Va Gaz (1 Nov 1776), p 1, ¢ 1. The terms “Churchman” and 
“Dissenter” are used throughout this letter from ‘““A Member of the Estab- 
lished Church.” , ; 

26 John Thomson, An Explication of the Shorter [Westminster] Catechism 
... (Williamsburg: William Parks, 1749), p iii. 

27 Tbid, p v. 
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NOTE ON BIBLIOGRAPHY AND INDEX 


This book contains neither bibliography nor index as such be- 
cause in the present case they are unnecessary. 

The purpose of a bibliography is two-fold: to exhibit the sources 
upon which a work is based and to suggest further related reading. 
The various Notes on Method already accomplish the first purpose 
much more lucidly and fully than any usual list of books and ar- 
ticles could ever do. “Further reading” on the topic of the present 
book is next to impossible, since nothing else of its scope has ever 
been written. Of course, if anyone wants to read more completely 
in original material, he can start with the titles cited in our foot- 
notes. But to accumulate here a list of some two thousand titles 
(including items examined but found worthless and passed by) 
would serve no useful purpose. Research in the many biblio- 
graphical sources did not extend to anything published after De- 
cember, 1957. 

A customary index to this book would be unwieldy and of little 
help. It would consist of entries such as “Protestant,” “Catholic,” 
or “Dissenter’” followed by columns of page numbers which would 
discourage anyone from looking for anything. On the other hand, 
the analytical Table of Contents will most likely serve the purpose 
usually accomplished by an index. The Table of Contents, of 
course, is arranged chronologically and often geographically; 
within the Table the various divisions and subdivisions of each 
chapter should lead a person right to any topic he wants to check. 

In view of the foregoing, we believe the omission of conventional 
bibliography and index is not only justifiable but also desirable. 
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